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religion and philosophy. The enterprise 
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PREFATORY NOTE TO THE NEW EDITION 


Since 1948 the United Nations b Educational, Scientific 
and Cultural Organization (UNESCO), upon the recom¬ 
mendation of the General Assembly of the United Nations, 
has been concerned with facilitating the translation of the 
works most representative of the culture of certain of its 
Member States, and, in particular, those of Asia. 

One of the major difficulties confronting this programme 
is the lack of translators having both the qualifications and 
the time to undertake translations of the many outstanding 
books meriting publication. To help overcome this difficulty 
in part, UNESCO’s advisers in this field (a panel of experts 
convened every other year by the International Council for 
Philosophy and Humanistic Studies), have recommended that 
many worthwhile translations published during the 19th century, 
and now impossible to find except in a limited number of 
libraries, should be brought back into print in low-priced 
editions, for the use of students and of the general public. The 
experts also pointed out that in certain cases, even though 
there might be in existence more recent and more accurate 
translations endowed with a more modern apparatus of scholar¬ 
ship, a number of pioneer works of the greatest value and 
interest to students of Eastern religions also merited republi¬ 
cation. 

This point of view was warmly endorsed by the Indian 
National Academy of Letters (Sahitya Akademi), and the 
Indian National Commission for UNESCO. 

It is in the spirit of these recommendations that this 
work from the famous series “Sacred Books of the East” is 
now r once again being made available to the general public 
as part of the UNESCO Collection of Representative Works. 



PUBLISHER’S NOTE 


First, the man distinguished between eternal and perish¬ 
able. Later he discovered within himself the germ of the 
Eternal. This discovery was an epoch in the history of the 
human mind and the East was the first to discover it . 

To watch in the Sacred Books of the East the dawn of 
this religious consciousness of man, must always remain one 
of the most inspiring and hallowing sights in th* whole history 
of the world. In order to have a solid foundation for a com¬ 
parative study of the Religions of the East, we must have before 
all things, complete and thoroughly faithful translation of their 
Sacred Books in which some of the ancient sayings were pre¬ 
served because they were so true and so striking that they 
could not be forgotten. They contained eternal truths, ex¬ 
pressed for the first time in human language. 

With profoundest reverence for Dr. S. Radhakrishnan, 
President of India, who inspired us for the task; our deep 
sense of gratitude for Dr. C. D. Deshmukh & Dr. D. S. 
Kothari, for encouraging assistance; esteemed appreciation of 
UNESCO for the warm endorsement of the cause; and finally 
with indebtedness to Dr. H. Rau, Director, Max Mttller 
Bhawan, New Delhi, in procuring us the texts of the Series 
for reprint, we humbly conclude. 
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PREFACE 


TO NEW EDITION. 

It has been a great and unexpected pleasure to me to 
have to bring out a new, the third edition of my translation 
of the Dhammapada. The first was published in 1870, 
the second in 1881. I cannot indeed pretend to have 
improved the present edition very much, for I have not 
had any time left during the last few years to continue my 
study of P&li. Nor has P&li ever been more than a parergon 
to me. I began it in 1845 during my stay at Paris with 
Bumouf, who was then almost the only scholar who could 
read P&li texts, and I still have a letter of his in which he 
apologises for his imperfect knowledge of the language. At 
that time P 4 Ii scholarship had not yet become a special 
and independent study, but it was a kind of annexe to 
Sanskrit Men like Bopp and Burnouf were expected 
to teach not only Sanskrit and Comparative Philology, 
but at the same time, Zend, the PrAkrit dialects, and, as 
one of them, P&li. Clough’s P&li Grammar (Colombo, 1824 
and 1832) and Tumour’s Mah&vanso (1837) were all that 
we had to depend on. Some advance was made by Spiegel 
and Westergaard, but the real impulse to an independent 
and scholarlike study of P&li literature came from my friend 
Childers, the author of the first P 41 i Dictionary, published 
in 1875. Before that time the only names to be mentioned 
in P 41 i scholarship were those of James D'Alwis, Spence 
Hardy, Spiegel, E. Kuhn, Minayeff, Senart, Weber, and 
last, not least, FausbolL After the publication of Childers’ 
Dictionary, the progress of P 41 i scholarship has been very 
rapid, and the number of 'PAli texts and translations 
has increased Very considerably. As the most active 
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among the new generation of Pili scholars deserve to be 
mentioned Rhys Davids, the founder of the Pili Text 
Society, Oldenberg, the editor of the Vinaya-pi/aka, 
Trenckner, E. Senart, F^er, Morris and the translators of 
the (ritaka, Professor E. B. Cowell, Messrs. Ri Chalmers, 
W. H. D. Rouse, H. T. Francis, and R. H. Neil. 

The most favourite Pili text seems to have been the 
Dhammapada. It is certainly a most interesting collection 
of verses, giving a trustworthy picture of Buddhist thought, 
particularly in its practical and moral character. Consisting 
of short sentences it seems at first an easy book to translate, 
but the very fact that these versus metnoriales stand by 
themselves without any context to throw light on them 
creates a peculiar difficulty, much the same as that with 
which the readers of another elementary book, the Hito- 
padera, are well acquainted. Like the Hitopadera, the 
Dhammapada also may be called an easy and at the same 
time a very difficult book. The verses being often tom 
from the context to which they originally belonged, may 
indeed be rendered word by word, but they leave us often 
in the dark, particularly where two readings are possible, 
which of the two we ought to choose; while if we knew 
what preceded and followed them in their original context, 
we should find our choice much easier. Though many 
difficult and obscure passages in the Dhammapada have 
now by a succession of translators and commentators been 
elucidated, many more still remain which require renewed 
study. It may seem strange to outsiders that there should 
still be so much uncertainty as to the exact meaning of 
many Pili words. The meaning of the very title of our 
book, the Dhammapada, is still contested. I have produced 
whatever arguments I could collect in support of the mean¬ 
ing of ‘ Path of Virtue’ or * Path of the Law.’ But I am 
far from saying that the translation ‘ Collection of Texts 
of the Law,* ‘ Worte der Wahrheit,’ is impossible. What 
we want to settle the point is some ancient Buddhist 
authority to tell us with what intention this title was 
originally given. For titles are often fanciful, and mere 
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scholarship is not sufficient to enable us to speak with 
magisterial assurance. 

Let us take another instance. One of the commonest 
words in Buddhist philosophy is sankhiro. It corresponds 
to Sanskrit saw*sklra. The meanings of the Sanskrit word 
are difficult enough. It means the forming of matter, it 
can mean refining, polishing, embellishing, also the preparing 
of food and the moulding of clay. Purifying rites also are 
called sawsklra and the impressions of the mind as well as 
the result of them, the dispositions, tastes, talents or incli¬ 
nations, may go by the same name. In Plli, however, 
the growth of the meanings of sankhiro becomes far more 
complicated. It means there also preparing, but the 
Buddhist, as if remembering that sawsklra meant etymo¬ 
logically putting together, and then what has been put 
together, uses sankhiro in the sense of anything that has 
been made and will therefore perish. According to Hindu 
philosophy whatever has been put together or made can be 
put asunder or unmade, and thus sankhiro came to be used 
not only for what we should call the created or material 
world, but for anything in it that is anitya or perishable. 
Thus sankhiro may sometimes be rendered by matter in 
general, though chiefly by organised or living matter, except 
that sankhiro includes what we should call attributes also. 
Lastly, like sa*»sklra, sankhiro may mean the impressions 
left on the mind, and the resulting states of the mind pre¬ 
dispositions, talents or character, in which sense it is often 
used by the Slnkhya philosophers. If then we read v. 368 
that the quiet place or Nirvlwa is sankhlrupasama#* sukham 
or happiness arising from the quieting of the sahkhlras, 
we may translate either ‘ from the cessation of all existing 
things,’ or ‘from the calming of all desires or affections.’ 
Hence Fausboll translates ‘ naturarum sedatio; ’ Weber,‘wo 
aufhoren die Einkleidungen;’ Gray,‘life-ending;’ Hu, ‘oh 
cessent les existences; ’ v. Schroeder,*wo alles Ding zur Ruhe 
kommt,’ whereas I prefer to take upasama in the sense of 
calming, and sankhiro in the sense of all states of the mind, 
more particularly the calming of all desires and affections. 
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If such a verse occurred in a text treating either of the 
end of the world and all created things or of the subduing 
of all affections or passions, we should know at once which 
meaning to choose, while in our case we may, I think, allow 
ourselves to be guided by the word sukha, happiness, which 
seems to point to the quieting of the affections of the mind 
rather than to the destruction of the world. 

In looking at the literature devoted to the Dhammapada, 
we may read very clearly the steady progress ofP&li scholar¬ 
ship. Fausboll’s edition of the text with a Latin translation, 
and with extracts from the native commentary, which was 
published in 1855, marked indeed an epoch, if we may use 
such a hackneyed expression of a work of real importance 
and permanent value. It was indeed a work sui generis, and 
there was no other scholar living at the time who would 
have ventured on such new ground as that chosen by that 
young Danish scholar. It ought never to be forgotten 
that the publication of an Oriental text never published 
before, and the translation of an Oriental text never 
translated before, requires a kind of scholarship quite 
different from that of the patient follower who is satisfied 
with jurare in verba magisiri. There is between a scholar 
such as Fausboll and the ordinary scholars who can read 
what has been read and translated before, about the same 
difference as between a Stanley exploring the darkest Africa 
and a tourist who now goes to Egypt personally conducted 
by Messrs. Cook & Co. Naturally the pioneer is apt to lose 
his way and to make mistakes. These very mistakes,however, 
are sometimes most creditable, just as the bold adventures of 
those who did not discover the sources of the Nile have often 
required greater efforts and entailed more severe sufferings 
than the successful discoveries of later comers. But be that 
as it may, no true Pili scholar will ever forget what we 
owe to Fausboll's adventurous daring, no one pointing out 
improvements in his text and translation would not feel 
ashamed to blame or to ridicule him. In that respect P&li 
scholarship may indeed be proud for having always pre¬ 
served the temper of the true Buddhist or the gentleman, 
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and it seems almost as‘if the best Pdli scholars had been 
those who were most thoroughly imbued with the true spirit 
of Buddha himself, and to whom nothing seemed so offensive 
as pharusham , which—sit venia—one might almost translate 
by langage farouche ou grossier. 

After the first editor and translator followed—but longo 
intervallo—those who for the first time translated the text 
into a new language, whether German, English or French. 
To this class belong the translations of Weber (German), 
myself (English), Hu (French). No one who has not him¬ 
self tried to translate Oriental thought into any European 
language can have any idea of the almost impossible task 
of finding words in any of these modern languages exactly 
corresponding to the ancient terms of Eastern religion or 
philosophy. To find terms exactly corresponding to the 
varied terminology of Buddhism is simply impossible. They 
do not exist, as little as there are modern coins correspond¬ 
ing exactly to a kirshipawa. Here nothing remains but 
to use terms of more general meaning which at all events 
are not wrong, and which, though they do not exactly 
cover the P&li terms, yet include them. This is the rule 
I have tried to follow throughout. It is not very satisfactory, 
but it is better at all events than to use a word which is 
actually wrong or covers but a small segment of the 
original term. 

In some cases the native commentary is of great help, 
and scholars who formerly despised the help of native 
interpreters, such as S&yawa or Buddhaghosa, are now 
agreed that they form a sine qua non in a critical study 
of ancient texts. How, for instance, should we know the 
right meaning of such a verse as 353, where we read: 

‘I have conquered all, I know all, in all conditions of 
life I am free from taint; I have left all, and through the 
destruction of thirst I am free ; having learnt myself, whom 
should I teach ? ’ 

It is true we know now, and might have known before, 
that Pfili uddis is not used in the sense of teaching, but 
means pointing towards a person or a thing. In Sanskrit 
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also upadir means teaching (anweisen), but not uddlr, which 
means to .point to. 

A very similar verse occurs in the Suttanip&ta aio: 

Sabb 4 bhibhu*« sabbaviduw sumedhaw 
Sabbesu dhammesu anupalittaw* 

Sabba^fahaw* ta;«hakkhaya vimuttaw 
Ta m vipi dhtri muni m vedayanti, 

which Fausboll translates: 'The man who has overcome 
everything, who knows everything, who is possessed of 
a good understanding, undefiled in all things fdhamma), 
abandoning all things, liberated in the destruction of desire 
(nibMna), him the wise style a Muni.’ 

Here all traces of the event which gave rise to the utterance 
of the verse have disappeared. But the commentator tells 
us that it was uttered originally by Buddha when on his 
way to Benares he met an Upagtvaka who asked him who 
it was that ordained him, and who was the teacher whose 
doctrine he taught. It was then that Buddha declared 
that he could point to no one as his teacher, but that he 
was his own teacher. After this all becomes clear, and we 
see that the verb uddis is the right verb to use for pointing 
out. We have only to refer to the Lalita-vistara XXVI, 
to see the story of the native commentator confirmed. 
Here kasmin Gautama brahma£aryam u£yate corresponds 
to kam uddissa pabbagito, that is, who gave thee leave to 
become a bhikshu or a pabb^gita ? 

I subjoin a list of books containing translations or notes 
on the Dhammapada, published after the publication of 
my own translation, so far as they have become known 
to me: 

(i) Le Dhammapada, par Fernand Hu, Paris, 1878. 

(a) The Dhammapadam or Scriptural Texts translated 
from Pftli on the basis of Burmese MSS., by James Gray, 
1881; sec. ed. Calcutta, 1887. 

(3) Das Dhammapadam, Ein Vers, sammlung, aus der 
Englischen tlbersetztung von Professor M. M.: metrisch 
ins Deutsch Ubersetzt, Leipzig, 1885. 
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(4) Der Wahrheitsphad, iibersetzt von K. E. Neumann, 
1893. 

(5) A translation from a Chinese translation of the 
Dhammapada by Samuel Beal was published in 1878, and 
is useful sometimes by the subjoined narratives. 

Difficult passages have been discussed not only by 
Childers in his Dictionary and in his ‘Notes on the 
Dhammapada,* but likewise by Morris in his valuable 
contributions to the Journal of the P&li Text Society, by 
Kern in his Bijdrage tot de Verklaring van eenige woorden 
in Pali-geschriften voorkomende (Verhandelingen der Kon. 
Akademie van Wetenschappen, Amsterdam, 1886), and by 
Fausboll in his Nogle Bemserkninger om enkelte vanskelige 
Pili-Ord i Jdtaka-Bogen, 1888. 

I have also to thank Prof. Fausboll, as formerly Childers, 
for help given me in my translation. What I said in my in¬ 
troduction to my former edition, that ‘I can claim for myself 
no more than the name of a very humble gleaner in this 
field of Pali literature,’ applies with equal truth to the new 
editioa I have gleaned whatever grains seemed to me 
valuable in these later publications, and have consulted 
several of the translators whenever there seemed to be 
some points left that required to be cleared up. 


F. M. M. 





INTRODUCTION 

TO 

THE DHAMMAPADA. 


The Dhammapada, a Canonical Book. 

The Dhammapada forma part of the PAli Buddhist canon, 
though its exact place varies according to different authori¬ 
ties, and we have not as yet a sufficient number of complete 
MSS. of the Tipifaka to help us to decide the question *. 

Those who divide that canon into three Pi&kas or 
baskets, the Vinaya-pi/aka, Sutta-piZaka, and Abhidhatrt- 
ma-pi/aka, assign the Dhammapada to the Sutta-pifaka. 
That Pi/aka consists of five NikUyas: the Digha-nikiya, 
the Ma,ggv 4 ima-nikfiya, the Sa*»yutta-nik 4 ya, the Aftguttara- 
nikdya, and the Khuddaka-nikdya. The fifth, or Khuddaka- 
nik&ya, comprehends the following works: I. Khuddaka- 
pd* 4 a; a. Dhammapada; 3. Ud&na; 4. Itivuttaka; 5. Sutta- 
nip&ta; 6 . Vim&navatthu; *]. Petavatthu; 8. Therag&thi; 
9.TherigAtha; 10 . tritaka; n.Niddesa; 13 . Parisambhidi; 
13. Apaddna; 14. Buddhavawsa; 15. ATariyA-pi/aka. 

According to another division *, however, the whole Bud¬ 
dhist canon consists of five Nik&yas: the Digha-nik&ya, the 
Ma^Aima-nikfLya, the Sawtyutta-nikfLya, the Anguttara- 
nik&ya, and the fifth, the Khuddaka-nik&ya, which Khud- 
daka-nikiya is then made to comprehend the whole of 
the Vinaya (discipline) and Abhidhamma (metaphysics), 
together with the fifteen books beginning with the Khud- 
daka-pdr^a. 

The order of these fifteen books varies, and even, as 
it would seem, their number. The Dighabhftwaka school 

* See Peer, Journal Asiatique, 1871 , p. 363 . There is now at least one com¬ 
plete MS. of the Tipifeka, the Phayre MS., at the India Office, and Professor 
Forchhammer has just published a most useful list of Pftli MSS., collected in 
Burma, the largest collection hitherto known. 

* See Childers, s. v. Nikfiya, and extracts from Buddhaghosa’s commentary 
on the Brahma^&la-sutta. 

[10] 
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admits twelve books only*, and assigns them all to the Abhi- 
dh&mma, while the Ma,gyAimabhA«akas admit fifteen books, 
and assign them to the Sutta-pi/aka. The order of the 
fifteen books is: i. £Ataka [io]; a. MahAniddesa [n] ; 
3. ATullaniddesa [ti] ; 4. Fa/isambhidAmagga [12]; 5. Sutta- 
aipAta [5] ; 6 - Dhammapada [a] ; 7. UdAna [3] ; 8. Iti- 
\uttaka [4]; 9. VimAnavatthu [6]; 10. Petavatthu [7]; 
11. TheragAthA [8]; 12. TherfgAthA [9]; 13. ATariyA- 
pi/aka [15] ; 14. ApadAna [13] ; 15. Buddhavawsa [14] x - 

The Khuddaka-pA/Z/a is left out in the second list, and 
the number is brought to fifteen by dividing Niddesa into 
MahA-niddesa and ATulla-niddesa. 

There is a commentary on the Dhammapada in PAli, 
and supposed to be written by Buddhaghosa 2 , in the first 
half of the fifth century A.D. In explaining the verses of the 
Dhammapada, the commentator gives for every or nearly 
every verse a parable to illustrate its meaning, which is 
likewise believed to have been uttered by Buddha in his 
intercourse with his disciples, or in preaching to the multi¬ 
tudes that came to hear him. 

Date of the Dhammapada. 

The only means of fixing the date of the Dhammapada 
is trying to ascertain the date of the Buddhist canon 
of which it forms a part, or the date of Buddhaghosa, 
who wrote a commentary on it. This, however, is by no 
means easy, and the evidence on which we have to rely is 
such that we must not be surprised if those who are 
accustomed to test historical and chronological evidence 
in Greece and Rome, decline to be convinced by it. As 

1 The figures within, brackets refer to the other list of books in the Khud- 
daka-nik&ya. See also p. rxxvi. 

1 M. Ldon Feer in the Journal Asiatique, 1871, p. 266, mentions another com¬ 
mentary of a more philosophical character, equally ascribed to Buddhaghosa, 
and having the title Vivara Bra Dhammapada, i. e. L'anguste Dhammapada 
devoild. Professor Forchhammer in his ‘List of Manuscripts/ 1879-80, men¬ 
tions the following works in connection with the Dhammapada: Dhammapada- 
Nissayo; Dh. P. AtfAakathS, by Buddhaghosa; Dh. P. Atf/*akathi Nissayo, 
3 yoIs., containing a complete translation of the commentary; Dh. P. Vatfiu. 
Of printed books he quotes: Kayonupassanakyam, a work based on the 
Gar&vaggo, Mandalay, 1876 (390 pages), and Dhammapada-desanakyam, 
printed in ‘ British Burma News.’ 
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a general rule, I quite agree that we cannot be too sceptical 
in assigning a date to ancient books, particularly if we 
intend to use them as documents for tracing the history 
of human thought. To the initiated, I mean to those who 
have themselves worked in the mines of ancient Oriental 
literature, such extreme scepticism may often seem un¬ 
scientific and uncalled for. They are more or less aware 
of hundreds of arguments, each by itself, it may be, of 
small weight, but all combined proving irresistible. They 
are conscious, too, of having been constantly on the look 
out for danger, and, as all has gone on smoothly, they feel 
sure that, in the main, they are on the right road. Still it is 
always useful to be as incredulous as possihle, particularly 
against oneself, and to have before our eyes critics who will 
not yield one inch beyond what they are forced to yield by 
the strongest pressure of facts. 

The age of our MSS. of the canonical books, either in 
P 41 i or Sanskrit, is of no help to us. All Indian MSS. are 
comparatively modem, and one who has probably handled 
more Indian MSS. than anybody else, Mr. A. Burnell, 
has lately expressed his conviction that ‘no MS. written 
one thousand years ago is now existent in India, and that 
it is almost impossible to find one written five hundred 
years ago, for most MSS. which claim to be of that date 
are merely copies of old MSS. the dates of which are 
repeated by the copyists V This applies, however, to MSS. 
only which are written in the ordinary Devandgari alphabet. 

Nor is the language, whether Sanskrit or Pdli, a safe 
guide for fixing dates. Both languages continue to be 
written to our own time, and though there are some 
characteristic marks to distinguish more modern from more 
ancient Buddhist Sanskrit and Pdli, this branch of critical 
scholarship requires to be cultivated far more extensively 
and accurately before true scholars would venture to fix the 
date of a Sanskrit or Pdli text on the strength of linguistic 
evidence alone 2 . 

1 Indian Antiquary, 1S80, p, 333. 

9 See some important remarks on this subject in F&usboll’s Introduction to 
Sutta-nip&ta, p, xu 
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The Buddhists themselves have no difficulty in assigning 
a date to their sacred canon. They are told in that canon 
itself that it was settled at the First Council, or immediately 
after the death of Buddha, and they believe that it was 
afterwards handed down by means of oral tradition, or 
according to other authorities, actually written down in 
books by order of Klryapa, the president of the Firsl 
Council 1 . Buddhaghosa, a learned and in some respects 
a critical scholar, living in the beginning of the fifth century 
A.D., asserts that the canon which he had before him, was 
the same as that fixed by the First Council 2 . 

Several European students have adopted the same 
opinion, and, so far as I know, no argument has yet beer 
advanced showing the impossibility of the native view 
that some collection of Buddha’s doctrines was made im¬ 
mediately after his death at R^jagaha, and that it was 
finally settled at what is called the Second Council, or the 
Council of Vesili. But what is not impossible is not there¬ 
fore true, nor can anything be gained by appealing to latei 
witnesses, such as, for instance, Hiouen Thsang, who tra¬ 
velled through India in the seventh century, and wrote 
down anything that he could learn, little concerned whethei 
one statement tallied with the other or not 3 . He says that 
the Tipi/aka was written down on palm leaves by Klryapa 
at the end of the First Council, But what can be the weight 
of such a witness, living more than a thousand years after 
the event, compared with that, for instance, of the Mah&- 
vawsa, which dates from the fifth century of our era, and 


1 JBigandet, Life of Gaudama (Rangoon, i 866 ),.p. 350 ; but also p. iao note. 
a See Childers, s. v. Tipi/aka. There is a curious passage in Buddhaghosa's 
account ot the First Council. * Now one may ask/ he says, c Is there or is there 
riot in .this first Parfi,?ika anything to be taken away or added ? ’ I reply. There 
is nothing in the words of the Blessed Buddha that can be taken away, for the 
Buddhas speak not even a single syllable in vain, yet in the words of disciples 
and devat&s there are things which may be omitted, and these the elders who 
made the recension, did omit. On the other hand, additions are everywhere 
necessary, and accordingly, whenever it was necessary to add anything, they 
added it. If it asked, What are the additions referred to ? I reply, Only 
sentences necessary to connect the text, os * at that time,'‘ again at that time . 1 
‘and so forth.* 

* Pfelerins Bouddhiites, vol. i, p, igg, 
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tells us in the account of Mahinda’s missionary journey 
to Ceylon (241/318), that the son of Asoka had to spend 
three years in learning the Tipiteka by heart from the 
mouth of a.teacher 1 ? No mention is then made of any 
books or MSS., when it would have been most natural to 
do so 2 * . At a”later time, during the reign of King Va#ag&- 
mani 8 (88-76 B. C.), the same chronicle, the Mahdvawsa, tells 
us that * the profoundly wise priests had theretofore orally 
(mukhap 4 /Aena) perpetuated the Pali of the Pi/akattaya 
and its A/ttakatM (commentary), but that at this period the 
priests, foreseeing the perdition of the people assembled, 
and in order that the religion might endure for ages, re¬ 
corded the same in books (potthakesu likhapayuw) 4 * * * .* 

No one has yet questioned the dates of the Dipavaozsa, 
about 400 A.D., or of the first part of the Mahdvawsa, 
between 459-477 A.D., and though no doubt there is an 
interval of nearly 600 years between the composition of 
the Mahava?«sa and the recorded writing, down of the 
Buddhist canon under Vatfagimani, yet we must remember 
that the Ceylonese chronicles were confessedly founded on 
an older AtfAakatha preserved in the monasteries of the 
island, and representing an unbroken line of local tradition. 

My own argument therefore, so long as the question was 
only whether we could assign a pre-Christian date to the 
Pali Buddhist canon, has always been this. We have 
the commentaries on the Tali canon translated from Sin¬ 
halese into Pali, or actually composed, it may be, by 


1 Mah&vazwsa,p. 37 ; Dlpava^saVII, 28-31 j Buddhaghosha’s Parables, p. xviii. 

* Bigandet, Life of Gandama, p. 35 r. 

* Dr. E. Muller (Indian Antiquary, Nov. 1880 , p. 270 ) has discovered inscrip¬ 
tions in Ceylon, belonging to Devanapiya Maharaja G&rai/ii Tissa, whom he 
identifies with Vatfagfimani 

4 The same account is given in the Dtpavawsa XX, so, and in the S&ra- 
sangraha, as qnoted by Spence Hardy, Legends, p. 192 . As throwing light 

on the completeness of the Buddhist canon at the time of King Vatfag&mani, 

it should be mentioned that, according to the commentary on the Mahivaxusa 

(Tumour, p. liii), the sect of the Dhammaru&kas established itself at the 
Abhayavih&ra, which had been constructed by Vatfag&mani, and that one of 
the grounds of their secession was their refusing to acknowledge the Parivdra 

Uhus I read instead of Fariwina) as part of the Vinaya-pi&ka. According to 
the Dtpavaxx/sa (VII, 42 ) Mahinda knew the Pariv&ra. 
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Buddhaghosa. Buddhaghosa confessedly consulted various 
MSS., and gives various readings, just as any modem 
scholar might do. This was in the beginning of the fifth 
century A.D., and there is nothing improbable, though I 
would say no more, in supposing that some of the MSS., 
consulted by Buddhaghosa, dated from the first century 
B.C., when VatfagAmani ordered the sacred canon to be 
reduced to writing. 

There is one other event with reference to the existence 
of the sacred canon in Ceylon, recorded in the MahAvatfisa, 
between the time of Buddhaghosa and Vatfag 4 mani, viz. 
the translation of the Suttas from P&li into the language of 
Ceylon, during the reign of Budclhadisa, 339-368 A.D. 
If MSS. of that ancient translation still existed, they would, 
no doubt, be very useful for determining the exact state 
of the PAli originals at that time l . But even without them 
there seems no reason to doubt that Buddhaghosa had 
before him old MSS. of the P&li canon, and that these 
were in the main the same as those written down at the 
time of Va/ZagAmani. 

Buddhaghosa’s Age. 

The whole of this argument, however, rested on the 
supposition that Buddhaghosa^ date in the beginning of 
the fifth century A.D. was beyond the reach of reasonable 
doubt. ‘His age/ I had ventured to say in the Preface 
to Buddhaghosha’s Parables (1870), ‘can be fixed with 
greater accuracy than most dates in the literary history 
of India.* But soon after, one of our most celebrated Pili 
scholars, the great Russian traveller, Professor Joh. Minayeff, 
expressed in the Melanges Asiatiques (13/25 April, 1871) 
the gravest doubts as to Buddhaghosa’s age, and thus 
threw the whole Buddhist chronology, so far as it had 
then been accepted by all, or nearly all scholars, back into 
chaos. He gave as his chief reason that Buddhaghosa was 

1 A note is added, stating that several portions of the other two divisions 
also of the Pi/akattaya were translated into the Sinhalese language, and that 
these alone are consulted by the priests, who are unacquainted with P&li. On 
the other hand, it is stated that the Sinhalese text of the A//Aakath& exists no 
longer. See Spence Hardy, Legends, p. xxv, and p. 69 . 
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not, as I supposed, the contemporary of Mah 4 nima, the 
author of the Mahltvawsa, but of another MaMndma, the 
king of Ceylon. 

Professor Minayeff is undoubtedly right in this, but I am 
not aware that I, or anybody else, had ever questioned so 
palpable a fact. There are certainly two MaMnimas; one, 
the king who reigned from 410-432 A.D. ; the other, the 
supposed author of the Mah&vawxsa, the uncle and protector 
of King Dhitusena, 459—477. * DMtusena,’ I had written, 
‘ was the nephew of the historian Mah&nAma, and owed the 
throne to the protection of his uncle. DMtusena was in 
fact the restorer of a national dynasty, and after having 
defeated the foreign usurpers (the Datnilo dynasty) “he 
restored the religion which had been set aside by the 
foreigners " ’ (Mah&v. p. 256). Among his many pious acts 
it is particularly mentioned that he gave a thousand, and 
ordered the D!pava?»sa to be promulgated. As Mah&ndma 
was the uncle of Dh&tusena, who reigned from 459-477, he 
may be considered as a trustworthy witness with regard to 
events that occurred between 4x0 and 432. Now the literary 
activity of Buddhaghosa in Ceylon falls in that period 1 ’ 

These facts being admitted, it is surely not too great 
a stretch of probability to suppose, as I did, that a man 
whose nephew was king in 459-477, might have been 
alive in 410-432, that is to say, might have been a con¬ 
temporary of Buddhaghosa. I did not commit myself to 
any further theories. The question whether MaMnfLma, 
the uncle of DMtusena, was really the author of the Mahi- 
vawsa, the question whether he wrote the second half of 
the 37th chapter of that work, or broke off his chronicle in 
the middle of that chapter, I did not discuss, having no 
new materials to bring forward beyond those on which 
Tumour and those who followed him had founded their 
conclusions, and which I had discussed in my History of 
Sanskrit Literature (1859), p. 267. All I said was, ‘ It is 
difficult to determine whether the 38th as well as the (whole 
of the) 37th chapter came from the pen of Mah&n&ma, for 

1 * Unpfahr 50 Jahre alter als Mah&n&ma 1st Buddhaghotha,’ see Wester- 
guard, tfber Buddha's Todesjahr, p. 99 . 
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the MahAvawsa was afterwards continued by different 
writers, even to the middle of the last centuiy. But, 
taking into account all the circumstances of the case, it is 
most probable that MahAnAma carried on the history to 
his own time, to the death of DhAtusena, 477 a.d.’ 

What I meant by ‘all the circumstances of the case* 
might easily be understood by any one who had read Tur¬ 
nouts Preface to the MahAvawsa. Tumour himself thought 
at first that MahAnAma’s share in the MahAvawsa ended 
with the year 301 A.D.,and that the rest of the work, called 
the Sulu Wans6, was composed by subsequent writers 1 . 
Dharmakirti is mentioned by name as having continued 
the work to the reign of PrAkrama BAhu (a.D. 1266). But 
Tumour afterwards changed his mind 2 . Considering that 
the account of MahAsena’s reign, the first of the Seven 
Kings, terminates in the middle of a chapter, at verse 48, 
while the whole chapter is called the Sattard^iko, ‘the 
chapter of the Seven Kings/ he naturally supposed that 
the whole of that chapter, extending to the end of the reign 
of his nephew DhAtusena, might be the work of MahAnAma, 
unless there were any strong proofs to the contrary. Such 
proofs, beyond the tradition of writers of the MSS., have 
not, as yet, been adduced 3 . 

But even if it could be proved that MahAnAma’s own pen 
did not go beyond the 48th verse of the 37th chapter, the 
historical trustworthiness of the concluding portion of that 
chapter, containing the account of Buddhaghosa’s literary 
activity, nay, even of the 38th chapter, would be little 
affected thereby. We know that both the MahAva#?sa 
and the somewhat earlier Dipavawsa were founded on the 
Sinhalese A//£akathAs, the commentaries and chronicles 
preserved in the MahAvihAra at AnurAdhapura. We also 
know that that VihAra was demolished by MahAsena, and 
deserted by nearly all its inmates for the space of nine 
years (p. 235), and again for the space of nine months 

1 Introduction, p. ii. The AUlavazrcsa is mentioned with the Mahdva/wsa, both 
as the works of Mahan&ma, by Professor Forchhammer in his List of Pali MSS. 

* Introduction, p. xd. 

5 See Rhys Dadhs, Journal of the Royal Asiatic Society, 1875, P* 196. 
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(p. 237). We can well understand therefore why the older 
history, the Dlpavamsa, should end with the death, of Mah4- 
sena (died 302 A. D.), and why in the Mah 4 va«tsa too there 
should have been a break at that date. But we must not 
forget that, during Mah&rtdma’s life, the Mah&vihira at 
Anur&dhapura was restored, that some kind of chronicle, 
called the Dipavawzsa, whether it be a general name of any 
* chronicle of the island,’ or of our Dlpavamsa, or, it may be, 
even of our Mahdvawsa, was ordered to be published or pro¬ 
mulgated (dtpetum) under Dhitusena, the nephew and proteg£ 
of Mah&nima. Therefore, even if we do not insist on the 
personal authorship of Mahin&ma, we may certainly main¬ 
tain that historical entries had been made in the chronicles 
of Anuridhapura during Dh&tusena’s reign, and probably 
under the personal auspices of Mah&nfima, so that if we 
find afterwards, in the second half of the 37th chapter of 
his Mah&vamsa, an account of events which had happened 
between the destruction of the Mah&vih&ra and the reign 
of Dhitusena, and among them an account of so important 
an event as the arrival of Buddhaghosa from Magadha and 
his translation of the Sinhalese A//^akath 4 into the lan¬ 
guage of Magadha, we may well suppose that they rest 
on the authority of native chronicles, written not long after 
the events, and that therefore, * under all the circumstances 
of the case,’ the age of Buddhaghosa can be fixed with 
greater accuracy than most dates in the literary history 
of India. 

There is one difficulty still remaining with regard to the 
date of the historian Mahin4ma which might have per¬ 
plexed Tumour’s mind,and has certainly proved a stumbling- 
block to myself. Tumour thought that the author of the 
commentary on the Mahivawrsa, the Va;«satthappak 4 sinf, 
was the same as the author of the Mahivawsa, viz. Mah&- 
n&ma. The date of that commentary, however, as we know 
now, must be fixed much later, for it speaks of a schism 
which took place in the year 601 A. D., during the reign 
of Agrabddhi (also called Dh&t 4 patisso). Tumour 1 looked 


1 Introduction, p. liii. 
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upon that passage as a later interpolation, because he 
thought the evidence for the identity of the author and 
the commentator of the MahAva#tsa too strong to be set 
aside. He trusted chiefly to a passage in the commentary, 
and if that passage had been correctly rendered, the con¬ 
clusion which he drew from it could hardly be resisted. 
We read in the MahAvarasa (p. 254): 

* Certain members of the Moriyan dynasty, dreading the 
power of the (usurper) Subho, the bAlattho, had settled in 
various parts of the country, concealing themselves. Among 
them there was a certain landed proprietor DhAtusena, who 
had established himseif at NandivApi. His son named 
DhAtA, who lived at the village AmbiliyAgo, had two sons, 
DhAtusena and Sllatissabodhi, of unexceptional descent. 
Their mother’s brother (MahAnAma), devoted to the 
cause of religion, continued to reside (at AnurA- 
dhapura) in his sacerdotal character, at the edifice 
built by the minister Dighasandana. The youth 
DhAtusena became a priest in his fraternity, and on a certain 
day, while he was chaunting at the foot of a tree, a shower 
of rain fell, and a NAga, seeing him there, encircled him in 
his folds, and covered him and his book with his hood... . 
Causing an image of MahA Mahinda to be made, and con¬ 
veying it to the edifice (AmbamAlaka) in which the thera’s 
body had been burnt, in order that he might celebrate 
a great festival there, and that he might also promul¬ 
gate the contents of the Dipavaozsa, distributing 
a thousand pieces, he caused it to be read aloud V 

If we compare with this extract from the MahAva#?sa 
a passage from the commentary as translated by Tumour, 
we can well understand how he arrived at the conclusion 
that it was written by the saipe person who wrote the 
MahAvajftsa. 

Tumour translates (p. liv): 

* Upon these data by me, the thera, who had, with due 

1 Mr. Tumour added a note in which he states that Dtpavaipsa is here meant 
for Mah&vamsa, but whether brought down to this period, or only to the end of 
the reign, of Mahisena, to which alone the extends, them is no means of 

ascertaining (p. 357). 
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solemnity, been invested with the dignified title of Mahd- 
ndma, resident at the parivez/a founded by the 
minister Dighasandana, endowed with the capacity 
requisite to record the narrative comprised in the Mahd- 
va/wsa, in due order, rejecting only the dialect in which 
the Singhalese AZZ/*akathd are written, but retaining their 
import and following their arrangement, the history, entitled 
the Palapaddruvawsa (Padyapaddnuvawsa), is compiled. 
As even in times when the despotism of the ruler of the 
land, and the horrors arising from the inclemencies of the 
seasons, and when panics of epidemics and other visitations 
prevailed, this work escaped all injury; and moreover, as 
it serves to perpetuate the fame of the Buddhas, their 
disciples, and the Pachd Buddhas of old, it is also worthy 
of bearing the title of Vawsatthappakdsinl/ 

As the evidence of these two passages in support of the 
identity of the author and the commentator of the Mahd- 
vamsa. seemed to me very startling, I requested Mr. Rhys 
Davids to copy for me the passage of the commentary. 

The passage runs as follows: 

Yd ettavatd mahdvawsattlidnusdrakusalena Dighasanda- 
sendpatind kdrdpita-mahdparivcwavdsind Mahdndmo ti ga- 
rtihi gahitandmadheyyena thcrc?/a pubba-Sihala-bhdsitdya 
SihalaZZ/iakathdya bhdsantara/# eva va^jiya atthasdram 
eva gahetva tantinaydnurtipena katassa imassa Padyapadd- 
nuvawsassa atthava#;iand mayft tarn eva sannissitena 
draddhd, padesissariya-dubbuZZ/iibhaya - rogabhayddi-vivi- 
dha-antardya-yuttakdle pi anantardyena niZZ> 5 dnam upagatd, 
sd buddha-buddhasdvaka-pa£y£ekabuddhddina/// pord«dnaw 
kikk&m pubbava;//satthappakdsanato ay a m Vawsatthappa- 
kdsini ndmd ti dhdretabbd. . . . Padyapaddnuvawsa- 
va«;/and Vawsatthappakdsinl niZZ/ntd. 

Mr. Rhys Davids translates this : 

‘The commentary on this Padyapaddnuva^sa,which (latter 
Work) was made (in the same order and arrangement, and re¬ 
taining the sense, but rejecting the dialect, of the Sinhalese 
commentary formerly expressed in the Sinhalese tongue) 
by the elder who bore the name of Mahdndma, which he had 
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received from the venerable, who resided at the MahApari- 
ve#a built by the minister Dlghasanda, and who was well 
able to conform to the sense of the MahAvamsa—(this com¬ 
mentary) which was undertaken by me out of devotion to 
that (history), and which (though thus undertaken) at a time 
full of danger of various kinds—such as the danger from 
disease, and the danger from drought, and the danger 
from the government of the province—has been safely 
brought to a conclusion—this (commentary), since it makes 
known the meaning of the history of old, the mission of 
the ancients, of the Buddhas, of their disciples, and of the 
Pa££eka Buddhas, should bear the name Vaw*satthappa- 
kAsini ... 

1 End of the Va;«satthappakAsinf, the commentary on 
the PadyapadAnuvawsa/ 

This shows clearly that Tumour made a mistake in trans¬ 
lating this exceedingly involved, yet perfectly intelligible, 
passage, and that so far from proving that the author of 
the commentary was the same person as the author of the 
text 1 , it proves the very contrary. Nay, I feel bound to 
add, that we might now argue that as the commentator 
must have lived later than 601 a. D., the fact that he too 
breaks off at verse 48 of chapter 37, seems to show that at 
his time also the MahAvawsa did not extend as yet beyond 
that verse. But even then, the fact that with the restoration 
of the MahAvihAra of AnurAdhapura an interest in historical 
studies revived in Ceylon, would clearly show that we may 
trust the date of Buddhaghosa, as fixed by the second part 
of the 37th chapter of the MahAva;//sa, at all events till 
stronger evidence is brought forward against such a date. 

Now I am not aware of any such evidence 2 . On the 
contrary, making allowance for a difference of some ten or 
twenty years, all the evidence which we can gain from 
other quarters tends to confirm the date of Buddha- 

1 Dr. Oldenberg informs me that the commentator quotes various readings 
in the teat of the Mah&va#?sa. 

* The passage, qnoted by Professor Minayeff from the Sfisanava*»sa, would 
assign to Buddhaghosa the date of 930—543 — 387 A. D«, which can easily be 
reconciled with his accepted date. If he is called the contemporary of Sirip&la, 
we ought to know who that Sirip&la is. 
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ghosa 1 . I therefore feel no hesitation in here reprinting 
that story, as we find it in the Mahivawsa, not free from 
legendary ingredients, it is true, yet resting, I believe, on 
a sound foundation of historical fact. 

‘A Brihman youth, bom in the neighbourhood of the 
terrace of the great Bo-tree (in Magadha), accomplished in 
the “viggii” (knowledge) and “ sippa” (art), who had achieved 
the knowledge of the three Vedas, and possessed great 
aptitude in attaining acquirements; indefatigable as a 
schismatic disputant, and himself a schismatic wanderer 
over £ambud!pa, established himself, in the character of 
a disputant, in a certain vihdra 2 , and was in the habit pf 
rehearsing, by night and by day with clasped hands, a 
discourse which he had learned, perfect in all its com¬ 
ponent parts, and sustained throughout in the same lofty 
strain. A certain Mahdthera, Revata, becoming acquainted 
with him there, and (saying to himself), “ This individual is 
a person of profound knowledge, it will be worthy (of me) 
to convert him; ” enquired, “ Who is this who is braying 
like an ass?” The Br&hman replied to him, “Thou canst 
define, then, the meaning conveyed in the bray of asses.” 
On the Thera rejoining, “ I can define it; ” he (the Brah¬ 
man) exhibited the extent of the knowledge he possessed. 
The Thera criticised each of his propositions, and pointed 
out in what respect they were fallacious. He who had 
been thus refuted, said, “ Well, then, descend to thy own 
creed;” and he propounded to him a passage from the 
Abhidhamma (of the Pirakattaya). He (the Br&hman) 
could not divine the signification of that passage, and 
enquired, “Whose manta is this?”—“ It is Buddha’s manta.” 
On his exclaiming, “ Impart it to me; ” the Thera replied, 
“Enter the sacerdotal order.” He who was desirous of 
acquiring the knowledge of the Pi/akattaya, subsequently 
coming to this conviction, “ This is the sole road ” (to sal¬ 
vation), became a convert to that faith. As he was as 
profound in his eloquence (ghosa) as Buddha himself, they 
conferred on him the appellation of Buddhaghosa (the 

1 See Bigandet, Life of Gaudama, pp, 351, 381. 

* On this viiifira, its foundation and character, see Oldenberg, Vinaya, vol. i, 
p. liii; Hiouen-thsang, III, p. 487 seq. 
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voice of Buddha); and throughout the world he became as 
renowned as Buddha. Having there (in (7ambudSpa) com¬ 
posed an original work called itfdnodaya (Rise of Know¬ 
ledge), he, at the same time, wrote the chapter called 
A//£asdlini, on the Dhammasangani (one of the commen¬ 
taries on the Abhidhamma). 

‘Revata Thera then observing that he was desirous of 
undertaking the compilation of a general commentary 
on the Pi/akattaya, thus addressed him: “The text 
alone of the Pi/akattaya has been preserved in this land, 
the A//#afcath& are not extant here, nor is there any 
version to be found of the schisms (vlda) complete. The 
Sinhalese A//£akath& are genuine. They were com¬ 
posed in the Sinhalese language by the inspired and pro¬ 
foundly wise Mahinda, who had previously consulted the 
discourses (kathdmagga) of Buddha, authenticated at the 
three convocations, and the dissertations and arguments of 
Sdriputta and others, and they are extant among the Sin¬ 
halese. Preparing for this, and studying the same, translate 
them according to the rules of the grammar of the M&ga- 
dhas. It will be an act conducive to the welfare of the 
whole world.” 

* Having been thus advised, this eminently wise personage 
rejoicing therein, departed from thence, and visited this 
island in the reign of this monarch (i.e. Mahindma, 410- 
432). On reaching the Mahdvihdra (at Anurddhapura), he 
entered the Mahdpadhdna hall, the most splendid of the 
apartments in the vihdra, and listened to the Sinhalese 
A/Afcakathd, and the Theravdda from the beginning to the 
end, propounded by the Thera Sanghapdla; and became 
thoroughly convinced that they conveyed the true meaning 
of the doctrines of the Lord of Dhamma. Thereupon 
paying reverential respect to the priesthood, he thus peti¬ 
tioned: “I am desirous of translating the A///;akathd; 
give me access to all your books." The priesthood, for the 
purpose of testing his qualifications, gave only two gdtbds, 
saying, “Hence prove thy qualification; having satisfied 
ourselves on this point, we will then let thee have all our 
books." From these (taking these gdthd for his text), and 
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consulting the Pi/akattaya, together with the A/fy&akathd, 
and condensing them into an abridged form, he composed 
the work called the Visuddhimagga. Thereupon, having 
assembled the priesthood, who had acquired a thorough 
knowledge of the doctrines of Buddha, at the Bo-tree, he 
commenced to read out the work he had composed. The 
devat&s, in order that they might make his (Buddhaghosa’s) 
gifts of wisdom celebrated among men, rendered that book 
invisible. He, however, for a second and third time re¬ 
composed it. When he was in the act of producing his 
book for the third time, for the purpose of propounding it, 
the devat&s restored the other two copies also. The assem¬ 
bled priests then read out the three books simultaneously. 
In those three versions there was no variation whatever 
from the orthodox Theravddas in passages, in words, or in 
syllables. Thereupon, the priesthood rejoicing, again and 
again fervently shouted forth, saying, * Most assuredly 
this is Metteya (Buddha) himself, 1 * and made over to him 
the books in which the Pirfakattaya were recorded, together 
with the A^akathd. Taking up his residence in the 
secluded Ganth 4 kara-vih£ra (at AnurAdhapura), he trans¬ 
lated, according to the grammatical rules of the M&ga- 
dhas, which is the root of all languages, the whole of the 
Sinhalese Atf/*akath& (into P 41 i). This proved an achieve¬ 
ment of the utmost consequence to all beings, whatever 
their language. 

‘All the Theras and A&lriyas held this compilation in 
the same estimation as the text (of the Pi/akattaya). There¬ 
after, the objects of his mission having been fulfilled, he 
returned to 6ambudipa, to worship at the Bo-tree (at Uru- 
vel&ya, or Uruvilvd, in Magadha).’ 

Here 1 we have a simple account of Buddhaghosa 2 and 


1 Mahfiva/wsa, p. 250, translated by Tumour. 

1 The Burmese entertain the highest respect for Buddhaghosa. Bishop 
Bigaudet, in his Life or Legend of Gandama (Rangoon, x86$), writes: * It is 
perhaps as well to mention here on epoch which has been, at all times, famous 
in the history of Budhism in Burma. I allude to the voyage which a Religious 
of Thaton, named Budhagosa, made to Ceylon, in the year of religion 943 400 
a. D. The object of this voyage was to secure a copy of the scriptures. He 
succeeded in his undertaking. He made use of the Burmese, or rather Talaing 
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his literary labours written by a man, himself a priest, 
and who may well have known Buddhaghosa during his 
stay-in Ceylon. It is true that the statement of his writing 
the same book three times over without a single various 
reading, partakes a little of the miraculous; but we find 
similar legends mixed up with accounts of translations 
of other sacred books, and we cannot contend that writers 
who believed in such legends are therefore altogether 
unworthy to be believed as historical witnesses. 

But although the date which we can assign to Buddha- 
ghosa’s translation of the commentaries on the PAli Tipi- 
/Uka proves the existence of that canon, not only for the 
beginning of the fifth century of our era, but likewise, though 
it may be, with less stringency, for the first century before 
our era, the time of Va/Zag&mani, the question whether Bud¬ 
dhaghosa was merely a compiler and translator of old com¬ 
mentaries and more particularly of the commentaries brought 
to Ceylon by Mahinda (241 B.C.), or whether he added any¬ 
thing of his own 1 , requires to be more carefully examined. 
The Buddhists themselves have no difficulty on that point. 
They consider the AtfyfcakatMs or commentaries as old as 
the canon itself. To us, such a supposition seems impro¬ 
bable, yet it has never been proved to be impossible. The 
MahAvaiftsa tells us that Mahinda, the son of Asoka, who 
had become a priest, learnt the whole of the Buddhist 
canon, as it then was, in three years (p. 37) 2 ; and that 
at the end of the Third Council he was despatched to 
Ceylon, in order to establish there the religion of Buddha 
(p. 71). The king of Ceylon, DevAnampiya Tissa, was 
converted, and Buddhism soon became the dominant 

characters, in transcribing the manuscripts, which were written with the 
characters of Magatha. The Burmans lay much stress upon that voyage, and 
always carefully note down the year it took place. In fact, it is to Budhagosa 
that the people living pn the shores of the Gulf of Martaban owe the posses¬ 
sion of the Budhist scriptures. From Thaton, the collection made by Bnjlha- 
gosa was transferred to Fagan, six hundred and fifty years after it had been 
imported from Ceylon.’ See ibid. p. 392. 

1 He had writien the Afenodaya, and the A/Mas&lini, a commentary on the 
Dhamma-safigam, before he went to Ceylon. CC MaMvawsa, p. 251. 

* He learnt the five Nildtyas, and the seven sections (of the Abhidhamma); 
the two Vibhnfigas of the Vinaya, the Pari\ «Lra and the Kbandhaka. See 
Dtpavaatsa VII, 42. 
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religion of the island. The Tipi/aka and the Atf> 4 akath 4 , 
such as they had been collected or settled at the Third 
Council in 243 B.C., were brought to Ceylon by Mahinda, 
who promulgated them orally, the Tipi/aka in Pdli, the 
AtfAakathd in Sinhalese, together with an additional 
Atf/&akath& of his own. It does not follow that Mahinda 
knew the whole of that enormous literature by heart, for, as 
he was supported by a number of priests, they may well 
have divided the different sections among them, following 
the example of Ananda and Up&li at the First Council. 
The same applies to their disciples also. But the fact of 
their transmitting the sacred literature by oral tradition 1 was 
evidently quite familiar to the author of the Mahdvawsa. 
For when he comes to describe the reign of Vatfag&mani 
(88-76 B.C.) he simply says : * The profoundly wise priests 
had heretofore orally perpetuated the Pdli Pi/akattaya and 
its A#//akath& (commentaries). At this period these priests, 
foreseeing the perdition of the people (from the perversions 
of the true doctrines), assembled ; and in order that the reli¬ 
gion might endure for ages, wrote the same in books.’ No 
valid objection has yet been advanced to our accepting 
Buddhaghosa’s A//Aakathds as a translation and new re¬ 
daction of the A////akath 4 s which were reduced to writing 
under Va//ag&mani 2 , and these again as a translation of the 
old A/// 5 akatMs brought to Ceylon by Mahinda 3 . There 
is prima facie evidence in favour of the truth of historical 
events vouched for by such works as the Dipava/wsa and 
the Mahdva^sa so far back at least as Mahinda, because 
we know that historical events were recorded in the 
monasteries of Ceylon long before MahAn&ma’s time. 
Beyond Mahinda we move in legendary history, and must 
be ready to surrender every name and every date as soon 
as rebutting evidence has been produced, but not till then. 

I cannot, therefore, see any reason why we should not 
treat the verses of the Dhammapada, if not as the utter¬ 
ances of Buddha, at least as what were believed by the 

1 On the importance of oral tradition in the history of Sanskrit literature see 
the writer’s Ancient Sanskrit Literature, 1859, pp, 497-5 S4. 

3 Mahavawsa, p. 207; Dfpavawsa XX, 20. 3 Mahdva#;sa, p. 251. 

[10] c 
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members of the Council under Ajoka, in 24a B.C., to have 
been the utterances of the founder of their religion; nor can 
I see that even Professor Minayeff has shaken the date of 
Buddhaghosa and the general credibility of the Ceylonese 
tradition, that he was the translator and editor of com¬ 
mentaries which had existed in the island for many cen¬ 
turies, whether from the time of VaWagdmani or from 
the time of Mahinda. 

Date of the Buddhist Canon. 

We now return to the question of the date of the Bud¬ 
dhist canon, which, as yet, we have only traced back to the 
first century before Christ, when it was reduced to writing in 
Ceylon under King Va*/ag 4 mani. The question is, how far 
beyond that date we may trace its existence in a collected 
form, or in the form of the three Pi/akas or baskets. There 
may be, and we shall see that there is, some doubt as to the 
age of certain works, now incorporated in the Tipi/aka. We 
are told, for instance, that some doubt attached to the canon- 
idty of the JTariy&-pi*aka, the Apaddna, and the Buddha- 
vawisa 1 , and there is another book of the Abhidhamma- 
pi/aka, the Kathivatthu, which was reported to be the work 
of Tissa Moggaliputta, the president of the Third Council. 
Childers, s. v., stated that it was composed by the apostle 
Moggaliputtatissa, and delivered by him at the Third 
Mah&sangiti. The same scholar, however, withdrew this 
opinion on p. 507 of his valuable Dictionary, where he says: 
‘ It is a source of great regret to me that in my article 
on Kath 4 vatthuppakara»a«» I inadvertently followed James 
D’Alwis in the stupendous blunder of his assertion that the 
Kathivatthu was a d d e d by Moggaliputtatissa ’ at the Third 
Convocation. The Kath&vatthu is one of the Abhidhamma 
books, mentioned by Buddhaghosa as having been rehearsed 
at the First Convocation, immediately after Gotama’s death; 
and the passage in Mahlvawsa upon which D’Alwis rests 
his assertion is as follows, Kath&vatthuppakarara«a;« para- 
vidappamaddanarM abhftsi Tissatthero ka. tasmiwz sahgiti- 
manda.lt, which simply means * in that Convocation-assem- 


1 See Childers, s. v. Nik&ya. 
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bly the Thera Tissa also recited (Buddha’s) heresy-crushing 
Kath 4 vatthuppakara«a.’ 

This mistake, for I quite agree with Childers that it was 
a mistake, becomes however less stupendous than at first 
sight it would appear, when we read the account given in 
the Dipavawrsa. Here the impression is easily conveyed 
that Moggaliputta was the author of the Kathdvatthu, and 
that he recited it for the first time at the Third Council. 

‘ Wise Moggaliputta,’ we read 1 , * the destroyer of the 
schismatic doctrines, firmly established the Therav&da, and 
held the Third Council. Having destroyed the different 
(heretical) doctrines, and subdued many shameless people, 
and restored splendour to the (true) faith, he proclaimed 
(pak&sayi) (the treatise called) Kath&vatthu.’ And again: 
‘They all were sectarians 2 , opposed to the Therav&da; and 
in order to annihilate them and to make his own doctrine 
resplendent, the Thera set forth (desesi) the treatise belong¬ 
ing to the Abhidhamma, which is called Kathivatthu V 

At present, however, we are not concerned with these 
smaller questions. We treat the canon as a ,whole, divided 
into three parts, and containing the books which still exist 
in MSS., and we want to find out at what time such a 
collection was made. The following is a short abstract of 
the Tipi/aka, chiefly taken from Childers’ P 41 i Dictionary: 

I. Vinaya-pi/aka. 

1. Vibhanga 4 . 

Vol. I, beginning with P&rifika, or sins involving 
expulsion. 

Vol. II, beginning with PfL&ittiya, or sins involving 
penance. 

2. Khandhaka. 

Vol. I, Mah&vagga, the large section. 

Vol. II, JTullavagga, the small section. 

3. Parivdrap 4 f£a, an appendix and later resuml (25 chap¬ 

ters). See p. xxi, n. 4; p. xxxii, n. 2. 

1 Dtpavamsa VII, 40. * Dipavamsa VII, 55. 

* Dr. Oldenberg, in his Introduction to the Vinaya-pi/aka, p. xxxii. 

4 Oldenberg, Vinaya-pi/aka I, p. xvi, treats it as an extended reading of the 
Pitimokkha. 
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II. Sutta-pi/aka.. 

i. Dlgha-nik&ya, collection of long suttas (54 suttas) 1 * * 4 . 
a. Ma^Aima-nikiya, collection of middle suttas (152 
suttas). 

3. Samyutta-nikdya, collection of joined suttas. 

4. Anguttara-nikiya *, miscellaneous suttas, in divisions 

the length of which increases by one. 

5. Khuddaka-nik&ya 8 , the collection of short suttas, con¬ 

sisting of— 

I. Khuddakapd/Aa, the small texts *. 

а. Dhammapada, law verses (423) 5 * . 

3. Ud&na, praise (83 suttas). 

4. Itivuttaka, stories referring to sayings of Buddha. 

5. Suttanipita, 70 suttas a . 

б. Vimclnavatthu, stories of Viminas, celestial palaces. 

7. Petavatthu, stories of Pretas, departed spirits. 

8. Theragdthi, stanzas of monks. 

9. Therigdthi, stanzas of nuns. 

10. 6&taka, former births (550 tales) 7 . 

II. Niddesa, explanations of certain suttas by Sdriputta. 


1 The Mahlparinibbdna-siitta, ed. by Childers, Journal of the Royal Asiatic 
Society, translated with other Suttas by Rhys Davids (S. B. E. vol. xi). Sept 
Suttas Palis, par Grimblot, Paris, 1876. 

9 The first four are sometimes called the Four Nik&yas, the five together the 
Five Nik&yas. They represent the Dharma, as settled at the First and Second 
Councils, described in the Aullavagga (Oldenberg, I, p. xi). 

8 Sometimes Khuddaka-nik&ya stands for the whole Vinaya and Abhidhamma- 
pi/aka, with the fifteen divisions here given of Khuddaka-nikfiya. In the com¬ 
mentary on the Brahma^&la-sutta it is said that the Dtghanik&ya professors 
rehearsed the text of the Gataka, Mahd and ATulla Niddesa, Pa/isambhid&magga, 
Suttanipfita, Dhammapada, Udfina, Itivuttaka, Vimfina, and Petavatthu, Thera 
and Thert G&tM, and called it Khuddakagantha, and made it a canonical text, 
forming part of the Abhidhamma; while the M^gv&imanik&ya professors assert 
that, with the addition of the Aariy&pi/aka, Apadana, and Buddhava*»sa, the 
whole of this Khuddakagantha was included in the Suttapi/aka. See Childers, 
s.v. Nikaya. See also p. xviii. 

4 Published by Childers, Journal of the Royal Asiatic Society, 1869. 

8 Published by Fausboll, 1855. 

8 Thirty translated by Sir Coomfira Swftmy; the whole by Fausboll, in 
Sacred Books of the East, vol. x. 

7 Published by Fausboll, translated by Rhys Davids. 
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12. Parisambhid&magga, the road of discrimination, and 

intuitive insight. 

13. Apad&nalegends. 

14. Buddhavawsa 1 , story of twenty-four preceding Bud¬ 

dhas and of Gotama. 

15. JSTariy&pi&ka 1 , basket of conduct, Buddha's meri¬ 

torious actions 2 . 

III. Abhidhamma-pi/aka. 

1. DhammasaAgawi, numeration of conditions of life *. 

2. Vibhanga, disquisitions (18). 

3. Kath&vatthupakarana, book of subjects for discussion 

(xcoo suttas). 

4 - Puggalapa««atti or pa««atti, declaration on puggala, 
or personality. 

5. Dhitukathi, account of dMtus or elements. 

6. Yamaka, pairs (ten divisions). 

7. Patf/; 4 napakara«a, book of causes. 

Taking this collection as a whole we may lay it down as 
self-evident that the canon, in its collected form, cannot be 
older than any of the events related therein. 

There are two important facts for determining the age of 
the Pali canon, which, as Dr. Oldenberg 4 has been the first to 
show, should take precedence of all other arguments, viz. 

1. That in the Tipi/aka, as we now have it, no mention 
is made of the so-called Third Council, which took place 
at Pi/aliputta, under King Asoka, about 242 B. C. 

2. That in the Tipi/aka, as we now have it, the First 
Council of R^agaha (477 B.C.) and the Second Council 
of VesSli (377 B.C.) are both mentioned. 

From these two facts it may safely be concluded that the 
Buddhist canon, as handed down to us, was finally closed 


1 Buddhaghosa does not say whether these were recited at the First Council. 

* Partly translated by Gogerly, Journal of the Asiatic Society of Ceylon, 1853 . 

* Cf. Gogerly, Journal of the Asiatic Society of Ceylon, 1848 , p. J. 

* See Oldenbcrg’s Vinaya-pi/nka, Introduction, p. xxv. The kings Aj&taratra 
(485-453 b. c.), Ud&yin ( 453-437 B.C.), and Muwefa (437“4 2 9 “•<=•) »ll 
mentioned in the Tipi/aka. Sec Oldenberg, Zeitschrift der D. M. G., XXXIV, 
PP- 75». 753- 
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after the Second and before, or possibly at, the Third 
Council. Nay, the fact that the description of the two 
Councils stands at the very end of the Aullavagga may be 
taken, as Dr. Oldenberg remarks, as an indication that it 
was one of the latest literary contributions which obtained 
canonical authority, while the great bulk of the canon may 
probably claim a date anterior to the Second Council. 

This fact, namely, that the collection of the canon, as 
a whole, must have preceded the Second Council rests on 
an argument which does great credit to the ingenuity of 
Dr. Oldenberg. The Second Council was convoked to 
consider the ten deviations 1 from the strict discipline of the 
earliest times. That discipline had been laid down first in 
the Pitimokkha rules, then in the commentary now included 
in the Vibhanga, lastly in the. Mah&vagga and JSTullavagga. 
The rules as to what was allowed or forbidden to a Bhikkhu 
were most minute 9 , and they were so firmly established 
that no one could have ventured either to take away or 
to add anything to them as they stood in the sacred 
code. In that code itself a distinction is made between 
the offences which were from the first visited with punish¬ 
ment (pir^gika and pfUittiya) and those misdemeanours 
and crimes which were put down as punishable at a later 
time (dukka/a and thulla££aya). With these classes the 
code was considered as closed, and if any doubt arose as to 
the criminality of certain acts, it could be settled at once 
by an appeal to the Vinaya-pi&ka. Now it so happens 
that, with one exception, the ten deviations that had to be 
considered at the Second Council, are not provided for in 
the Vinaya-pfcaka; and I quite agree with Dr. Oldenbeig’s 
argument that, if they had been mentioned in the Vinaya- 
pi/aka, the Second Council would have been objectless. 
A mere appeal to chapter and verse in the existing Pi/aka 
would then have silenced all dissent On the other side, if it 
had been possible to add anything to the canon, as it then 
existed, the ten, or nine, deviations might have been con- 


1 Oldenberg, Introduction! p. xxix. 


Oldenberg, loc. cit. p. xx. 
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demned by a few additional paragraphs of the canon, 
without convoking a new Council. 

I think we may be nearly certain, therefore, that we 
possess the principal portion of the Vinaya-pi&ka as it 
existed before the Council of Ves&li. 

So far I quite agree with Dr. Oldenberg. But if he 
proceeds to argue 1 that certain portions of the canon must 
have been finally settled before even the First Council took 
place, or was believed to have taken place, I do not think 
his arguments conclusive. He contends that in the Parinib- 
bfina-sutta, which tells of the last days of Buddha’s life, 
of his death, the cremation of his body, and the distribution 
of his relics, and of Subhadda’s revolt, it would have 
been impossible to leave out all mention of the First 
Council, if that Council had then been known. It is true, 
no doubt, that Subhadda’s disloyalty was the chief cause 
of the First Council, but there was no necessity to mention 
that Council. On the contrary, it seems to me that the 
unity of the Parinibb&na-sutta would have been broken if, 
besides telling of the last days of Buddha, it had also given 
a full description of the Council. The veiy title, the Sutta 
of the Great Decease, would have become inappropriate, if 
so important a subject as the first Sangiti had been mixed 
up with it. However, how little we may trust to such 
general arguments, is best shown by the fact that in some 
very early Chinese renderings of the Hinaylna text of the 
Mah&parinibb&na-sutta the story is actually carried on to 
the First Council, two (Nos. 55a and 119) mentioning the 
rehearsal under Karyapa, while the third (No. 118) simply 
states that the Tipifeka was then collected a . 


1 Loc. cit. pp. xxvi-xxviii. 

9 There are several Chinese translations of S&tras on the subject of the Mahi- 
parwinr&ta. Three belong to the Mah&y&na school: z, Mah&parinirv&ra-sfitra, 
translated by Dharmaraksha, about 4x4-4.23 A. i).; afterwards revised, 424-453 
(Nos. 1 x 3, 1 14). a . Translation by Fa-hian and Buddhabhadra, about4x5 A.D.; 
less complete (No. x 20). 3. Translation (vaipulya) by Dharmaraksha I, i. e. 
Fa-hu, about 261-308 a.d. (No. 116). Three bdlong to the Htnay&na school: 
1.Mah&parinirv&tfa-sdtra, translated by Po-fa-tsu, about 390-306 A.D. (No. 55a), 
». Translation under the Eastern Tsin dynasty, 317-420 A.D. (No. 119)* 3. Trans** 
lation by Fa-hian, about 415 a.d. (No. 1x8). 
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We must be satisfied therefore, so far as I can see 
at present, with fixing the date, and the latest date, of 
a Buddhist canon at the time of the Second Council, 
377 B.C. That some works were added later, we know; 
that many of the treatises included in the canon existed 
before that Council, can hardly be doubted. The second 
chapter of the Dhammapada, for instance, is called the 
AppamAda-vagga, and if the Mah&vawsa (p. 25) tells u9 
that at the time when Asoka was converted by Nigrodha, 
that Buddhist priest explained to him the Appam&da- 
vagga, we can hardly doubt that there existed then a 
collection (vagga) of verses on Appam&da, such as we 
now possess in the Dhammapada and in the Sawyutta- 
nikdya \ 

With regard to the Vinaya, I should even feel inclined to 
admit, with Dr. Oldenberg, that it must have existed in 
a more or less settled form before that time. What I doubt 
is whether such terms as Pi/aka, basket, or Tipi/aka, the 
three baskets, i.e. the canon, existed at that early time. 
They have not been met with, as yet, in any of the canon¬ 
ical books; and if the Dlpavawsa (IV v 33) uses the word 
‘ Tipi/aka/ when describing the First Council, this is due to 
its transferring new terms to older times. If Dr. Olden¬ 
berg speaks of a Dvi-pi/aka 2 as the name of the canon 
before the third basket, that of the Abhidhamma, was 
admitted, this seems to me an impossible name, because at 
the time when the Abhidhamma was not yet recognised as 
a third part of the canon, the word pifeka had probably 
no existence as a technical term 3 . 

We must always, I think, distinguish between the three 
portions of the canon, called the basket of the Suttas, the 


1 Feer, Revue Critique, 1870, No. 24, p. 377. 3 Introduction, pp. x, xii. 

8 Dr. Oldenberg informs me that pi/aka occurs in the Aankisuttanta in the 
Maxima Nik&ya (Tumour’s MS., fol. the), but applied to the Veda. He 
also refers to the tipi/akfi&Lryas mentioned in the Western Cave inscriptions as 
compared with the Pa&fcanek&y&ka in the square Ajoka character inscriptions 
(Cunningham, Bharhut, pL lvi, No. 52). In the Sutrakr/d-ahga of the Gainas, 
too, the term piifaga#/ occurs (MS. Berol. fol. 77 a )« He admits, however, that 
pl/aka or tipifaka, as the technical name of the Buddhist canon, has not yet been 
met with in that canon itself, and defends Dvipi/aka only as a convenient term. 
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basket of Vinaya, and the basket of Abhidhamma, and 
the three subjects of Dhamma (sutta), Vinaya, and Abhi- 
dhamma, treated in these baskets. The subjects existed 
and were taught long before the three baskets were de¬ 
finitely arranged. Dhamma had originally a much wider 
meaning than Sutta-pi/aka. It often means the whole 
teaching of Buddha; and even when it refers more par¬ 
ticularly to the Sutta-pi/aka, we know that the Dhamma 
there taught deals largely with Vinaya and Abhidhamma 
doctrines. Even the fact that at the First Council, accord¬ 
ing to the description given in the Aullavagga, the Vinaya 
and Dhamma only were rehearsed, though proving the 
absence at that time of the Abhidhamma, as a separate 
Pi/aka, by no means excludes the subject of the Abhi¬ 
dhamma having been taught under the head of Dhamma. 
In the Mahakarutt&pU7Kfar!ka-sfttra the doctrine of Buddha 
is divided into Dharma and Vinaya; the Abhidharma is 
not mentioned. But the same text knows of all the twelve 
Dharmaprava/tanSni *, the I. Stitra ; a. Geya; 3. Vy&ka- 
rawa; 4. G 4 th 4 ; 5. Ud 4 na; 6. Nidina; 7. Avad 4 na; 8. 
Itivnttaka; 9. £ 4 taka; 10. Vaipulya; 11. Adbhutadharma; 
1 a. Upadera; some of these being decidedly metaphysical. 

To my mind nothing shows so well the historical character 
both of the .Afullavagga and of Buddhaghosa in the Introduc¬ 
tion to his commentary on the Dlgha-nik&ya, as that the 
former, in its account of the First Council, should know 
of the Vinaya only, as rehearsed by Up 41 i, and the Dhamma, 
as rehearsed by Ananda, while the much later Buddhaghosa, 
in his account of the First Council *, divides the Dhamma 
into two parts, and states that the second part, the Abhi¬ 
dhamma, was rehearsed after the first part, the Dhamma. 
Between the time of the Afullavagga and the time of 
Buddhaghosa the Abhidhamma must have assumed its 
recognised position by the side of Vinaya and Sutta. It 
must be left to further researches to determine, if possible, 


1 See Academy, August a8, 1880, Division of Buddhist Scriptures. 

9 Oldenberg, Introduction, p. xii; Tumour, Journal of the Asiatic Society of 
p. 510 scq. 
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the time when the name of pi/aka was first used, and when 
Tipi/aka was accepted as the title of the whole canon. 

Whenever we see such traces of growth, we feel that we 
are on historical ground, and in that sense Dr. Olden- 
berg’s researches into the growth of the Vinaya, previous 
to the Second Council, deserve the highest credit. He 
shows, in opposition to other scholars, that the earliest 
elements of Vinaya must be looked for in the short Pflti- 
mokkha rules, which were afterwards supplemented by 
explanations, by glosses and commentaries, and in that 
form answered for some time every practical purpose. 
Then followed a new generation who, not being satisfied, 
as it would seem, with these brief rules and comments, 
wished to know the occasion on which these rules had been 
originally promulgated. . What we now call the Vibhanga, 
i. e. the first and second divisions of the Vinaya-pi/aka, is 
a collection of the stories, illustrating the origin of each 
rule, of the rules themselves (the Pitimokkha), and of the 
glosses and comments on these rules. 

The third and fourth books, the Mahdvagga and KuWa.- 
va gga, are looked upon as possibly of a slightly later date. 
They treat, in a similar manner as the Vibhanga, on the rules 
not included in that collection, and give a general picture 
of the outward life of the monks. While the Vibhanga deals 
chiefly with the original so-called p&ri^ika, sanghddisesa, and 
p 4 £ittfya offences, the Khandhaka, i. e. the Mahdvagga 
and .flfullavagga, treats of the so-called dukka& and thul- 
la££aya crimes. The arrangement is the same, story, rule, 
and comment succeeding each other in regular sequence. 

If we follow the guidance of the Vinaya-pi/aka, we should 
be able to distinguish the following steps in the growth of 
Buddhism before the Second Council of Vesftli: 

i. Teaching of Buddha and his disciples ( 543/477 A.D. 

Buddha’s death). 

a. Collection of P&timokkha rules (first code). 

3 * Comment and glosses on these rules. 

4. Stories in illustration of these rules (vibhanga). 

5. Mahdvagga and -Xullavagga (Khandhaka). 
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6. Council of Ves&ll for the repression of ten abuses 

( 443/377 a.D.) 

7. Description of First and Second Councils in ATullavagga. 
The JTullavagga ascribes the settlement of the canon to 
the First Council, and does not even claim a revision of 
that canon for the Second Council. The Dipava**sa claims 
a revision of the canon by the 700 Arhats for the Second 
Council. 

Chronology. 

In order to bring the Council of Ves&ll in connection 
with the chronology of the world, we must follow the 
Buddhist historians for another century. One hundred and 
eighteen years after the Council of Ves&ll they place the 
anointment of King Asoka, during whose reign a Third 
Council, under the presidency of Tissa Moggaliputta, took 
place at Fd/aliputta, the new capital adopted by that king, 
instead of R&^agaha and Vesdll. This Council is chiefly 
known to us through the writings of the southern Buddhists 
(Dipavamsa, Mah&vawsa, and Buddhaghosa), who belong 
to the school of Moggaliputta (Theravdda or Vibha^avida), 
which ruled supreme at Pd&liputta, while Upagupta, the 
chief authority of the northern Buddhists, is altogether 
ignored in the P&li chronicles. 

Now it is well known that Asoka was the grandson 
of JTandagutta, and Tfandagutta the contemporary of 
Alexander the Great. Here we see land, and I may 
refer to my History of Sanskrit Literature, published in 
1859, for the process by which the storm-tossed ship of 
Indian chronology has been landed in the harbour of real 
historical chronology. We are told by the monks of the 
Mahivihdra in Ceylon that Asoka was crowned, according 
to their computation, 146 + 18 years before the accession 
of Du///tag4mani, 161 B.C., i.e. 345 U.C.; that between his 
coronation and his father’s death four years had elapsed 
(349 B,C.) ; that his father BindusAra had reigned twenty- 
eight years 1 (357-349 B. C.), and Bindus&ra’s father, K an- 


1 Mah&v&wta, p. 31. 
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dagutta, twenty-four years (381-357). As we know that 
iSandagutta, whom the Ceylonese place 381-357 B.C., was 
king of India after Alexander’s conquest, it follows that 
Ceylonese chronology is wrong by more than half a 
century. For reasons stated in my History of Sanskrit 
Literature, I fix the exact fault in Ceylonese chronology 
as sixty-six years, assigning to iiTandagutta the dates 
315-291, instead of 381-357. This gives us *91-363 for 
Bindus&ra, 259 for Asoka’s abhisheka; 259 + 118=377 
for the Council of Ves&ll, and 377 + 100=477 for Buddha’s 
death, instead of 543 B. c. 1 * * 

These dates are, of course, approximate only, and they 
depend on one or two points on which people may differ. 
But, with that reservation, I see no ground whatever for 
modifying the chronological system which I put forward 
more than twenty years ago. Professor Westergaard and 
Professor Kem, who have since suggested different dates 
for the death of Buddha, do not really differ from me in 
principle, but only in their choice of one or the other alter¬ 
native, which I readily admit as possible, but not as more 
certain than my own. Professor Westergaard *, for instance, 
fixes Buddha’s death at 368 (370), instead of 477. This 
seems a widejdifference, but it is so in appearance only. 

Following Justinus, who says that Sandrokyptos 8 had 
conquered the empire of India at the time when Seleucus 
laid the foundations of his own greatness, I had accepted 
315 4 * * , half-way between the murder of Porus and the 
taking of Babylon by Seleucus, as the probable beginning 

1 According to Biganclet, Life of Gandama, p. 361, the era of Buddha's death 
was introduced by Ag&tas&tiu, at the conclusion of the First Connell, and 
began in the year 146 of the older Eetzana era (p. 12). See, however, Rhys 
Davids, Nnm. Orient vi, p. 38. In the Kdramfa-vydha, p. 96, a date is given as 
300 after the Nirv&ita ,• tn'tlye varsharate gate mama parinirvntasya.* In the 
Aroka-avadana we read, mama nirvrftim ftrabhya J&tavarshagata Upagupto 
nfima bhikshur utpatsyati 

* ttber Buddha’s Todesjahr (i860), 1862. 

8 The Greek name Sandrokyptus shows that the P&li corruption ATandagutta 
was not yet the recognised name of the king. 

4 Mr. Rhys Davids accepts 315 B. C. as the date when, after the murder of 

king Nanda, Afendragupta stept into the vacant throne, though he had begun 

to count his reign seven or eight years before. Buddhism, p. 220. 
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of JSTandragupta’s reign. Westergaard prefers 320 as a 
more likely date for /Tandragupta, and therefore places the 
death of the last Nanda and the beginning of Anoka's 
royal pretensions 268. Here there is a difference between 
him and me of five years, which depends chiefly on the 
view we take as to the time when Seleucus really laid what 
Justinus calls the foundation of his future greatness. 
Secondly, Westergaard actually adopts the idea, at which I 
only hinted as possible, that the southern Buddhists made 
two Arokas out of one, and two Councils out of one. 
Trusting in the tradition that 118 years elapsed between 
Buddha's death and the Council under Aroka (at P&tfaliputra), 
and that the Council took place in the king’s tenth year 
(as was the case with the imaginary KilfLroka’s Council), 
he gets 268 — 10=258 as the date of the Council, and 368 
or 370 as the date of Buddha’s death 1 . 

The two points on which Westergaard ’differs from me, 
seem to me questions which should be kept before our 
mind in dealing, with early Buddhist history, but which, 
for the present at least, admit of no definite solution. 

The same remark seems to me to apply to the calcula¬ 
tions of another eminent Sanskrit scholar, Professor Kern®. 
He lays great stress on the general untrustworthiness of 
Indian chronology, and I am the last to differ from him 
on that point. He then places the beginning of ATandra- 
gupta’s reign in 3 22 B. C. Allowing twenty-four years to him 
and twenty-eight to his son Bindus&ra, he places the begin¬ 
ning of Aroka’s reign in 270. Aroka’s inscriptions would 
fall about 258. As Ajoka reigned thirty-six or thirty-seven 
years, his death would fall in 234 or 233 B.G Like Wester¬ 
gaard, Professor Kern too eliminates K&lfUoka, as a kind of 
chronological Aroka, and the Council ofVauflll, and there¬ 
fore places Buddha’s death, according to the northern tradi¬ 
tion, 100 or 110 years before Dharmlroka, Le. 270+100 
or +110=370 or 380 8 ; while, according to the southern 


1 Westergaard, loc. cit. p. 128. 

9 Jaartelllng tier Zuidelijke Buddhisten, 1873. 

9 See Professor Kern’s remark in Indian Antiquary, 1874, p. 79. 
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tradition, that 118 years elapsed between Aroka’s acces¬ 
sion and Buddha’s death, the Ceylonese monks would seem 
originally to have retained 370 + 118*=388 B.C. as Buddha’s 
Nirv&»a, a date which, as Professor Kern holds, happens 
to coincide with the date assigned to the death of Mah 4 - 
vira, the founder of the Caina religion. 

Here we see again that the moot point is the beginning 
of K andragupta’s reign in accordance with the information 
supplied by Greek historians. Professor Kern places it in 
333, Westergaard in 330,1 myself in 315. That difference 
once granted, Dr. Kern’s reasoning is the same as my own. 
According to the traditions which we follow, Buddha's 
death took place 100, no, 118, or 338 years before Aroka. 
Hence Professor Westergaard arrives at 368 or 3.70 B.c. 
Professor Kern at 370 (380) or 388 B.C., I myself at 477 B.C. 
Every one of these dates is liable to certain objections, and 
if I prefer my own date, 477 B.C., it is simply because it 
seems to me liable to neither more nor less reservations 
than those of Professor Westergaard and Professor Kern, 
and because, so long as we always remember the grounds 
of our differences, namely, the beginning of Wandragupta’s 
reign, and the additional century, every one of these dates 
furnishes a good hypothesis to work on, until we can arrive 
at greater certainty in the ancient chronology of India. 

To my mind all dates beyond isfandragupta are as yet 
purely tentative, resting far more on a chronological theory 
than on actual tradition; and though I do not doubt the 
historical character of the Council of Vairflli, I look upon 
the date assigned to it, on the authority of the Dlpavar/rsa 
and Mahivamsa, as, for the present, hypothetical only. 


* When Professor Kero states that the Mahhva/wsa (p. as) places the Third 
Cornual 318 years after Buddha’s death, this is not so. Arolta’s abhisheka takes 
place in that year. The prophecy that a calamity would befall their 
118 years after the Second Cornual (Mahftvaexsa, p. *8), does not refer to the 
Council, hot to A'andSroka’s accession, 477—218—359 b. c. 
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B.C* 

557. Buddha bom. 

553. BimbisAra bom. 

537-485. Bimbiscira, founder of RS^agrfha, 5 years 
younger than Buddha, was 15 when crowned, 30 or 31 when 
he met Buddha in 52a. 

485-453. A,f Atajatru (4x8 years). 

477. Buddha’s death (485—8=477). 

477. Council at RAgag^/ha, under Klryapa, Ananda, 
and Up&li. 

453 - 437 . UdAyibhadra, founder of PA/aliputra (ax8 
years). 

„ f Anuruddhaka (8 years). 

437 - 4 * 9 - ^ Mu«</a (at PA/Aliputra). 

429-405. NAgadAsaka (3x8 years). 

405-387. Sifuniga (at VaLrAli). 

387-359. KAlAroka. 

S . Council at ValsAlI, under Yaras and Revata, 
iple of Ananda (259 + 118=377). 

359-337. Ten sons of KAlAjoka (32 years). 

337-315. Nine Nandas (aa years); the last, Dhana- 
nanda, killed by A'Awakya. 

315-291. ATandragupta(477 —163=315; 3XSyears) 1 ; 
Megasthenes, ambass. of Seleucus. 

291-263. BindusAra (Amitrochatcs). 

263-259. Aroka, sub-king at U^ayint, as pretender— 
his brothers killed; Daimachus, ambass. of Antiochus, 
son of Seleucus; Dionysius, ambass. of Ptolemy II. 

259. Aroka anointed at PA^aliputra, H. .Ths. I, 160 
(477-218=259). 

256. Aroka converted by Nigrodha (D.V. vi, 18). 
256-253. Building of ViliAras, SthApas, &c. 

255. Conversion of Tishya (M.V. p. 34). 

253. Ordination of Mahendra (born 477—204=273;. 

351. Tishya and Sumitra die (D,V. VII, 32). 

242. Council at I > A 7 'alii , utra*( 359 -i 7 = 24 * ; 477 - 
236=241), under Tishya Maudgaliputra (477 — 236 = 241; 
D.V. vn, 37). 

241. Mahendra to Ceylon. 

223 . A.roka died (259 — 37 = 222). 

193. Mahendra died (D.V. XVII, 93). 

161. Duf/AagAmani. 

88-76. Vattagamani, canon reduced to writing. 

1 Westergaard, 330-296; Kern, 323-298. 
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A.D. 

400. Dtpavawsa. 

420. Buddhaghosha, P 41 i commentaries, 30 years later 
Devardhigamna, Jacobi, p. 16. 

459 “ 477 « Mah 4 va*#sa. 

Though the preceding table, embodying in the main the 
results at which I arrived in my History of Ancient San¬ 
skrit Literature, still represents what I hold to be true or 
most probable with respect to Indian chronology, previous 
to the beginning of our era, yet I suppose I may be expected 
to say here a few words on the two latest attempts to fix 
the date of Buddha’s death; the one by Mr. Rhys Davids 
in the Numismata Orientalia, Part VI, 1877, the other by 
Dr. Biihler in the Indian Antiquary, 1877 and 1878 l . Mr. 
Rhys Davids, to whom we owe so much for the elucidation 
of the history of Buddha’s religion, accepts Westergaard’s 
date for the beginning of Aandragupta’s reign, 320 B.C., 
instead of 322 (Kern), 315 (myself); and as he assigns 
(p. 41) to Bindus 4 ra 25 years instead of 28 (Mah4va*«sa, 
p. 21), he arrives at 268 as the year of Aroka’s coronation 2 . 
He admits that the argument derived from the mention of 
the five foreign kings in one of Anoka’s inscriptions, dated 
the twelfth year of his reign, is too precarious to enable us 
to fix the date of Aroka’s reign more definitely, and though, 
in a general way, that inscription confirms the date assigned 
by nearly all scholars to Aroka in the middle of the third 
century B.C., yet there is nothing in it that A^oka might 
not have written in 247 quite as well as in 258-261. What 
chiefly distinguishes Mr.. Rhys Davids’ chronology from that 
of his predecessors is the shortness of the period between 
Arokas coronation and Buddha’s death. On the strength 
of an examination of the list of kings and the list of the 
so-called patriarchs, he reduces the traditional 218 years 
to 140 or 150, and thus arrives at 412 B.C. as the probable 
beginning of the Buddhist era. 

In this, however, I cannot follow him, but prefer to 
follow Dr. Biihler. As soon as I saw Dr. Biihler’s first 

\ Three New Edjcts of Afoka, Bombay, 1877 ; Second Notice, Bombay, 1878. 

Mr. Rhys Davids on p. 50 assigns the 35 years of Bindus&ra rightly to the 
Pur&sas, the 28 years to the Ceylon Chronicles. 
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essay on the Three New Edicts of Aroka, I naturally felt 
delighted at the unexpected confirmation which he fur¬ 
nished of the date which I had assigned to Buddha’s 
death, 477 b.C. And though I am quite aware of the 
danger of unexpected confirmations of one’s own views, 
yet, after carefully weighing the objections raised by Mr. 
Rhys Davids and Professor Pischel against Dr. BUhler’s 
arguments, I cannot think that they have shaken Dr. 
Buhler’s position. I fully admit the difficulties in the 
phraseology of these inscriptions: but I ask, Who could 
have written these inscriptions, if not Aroka ? And how, 
if written by Aroka, can the date which they contain mean 
anything but 356 years after Buddha’s Nirvd«a? These 
points, however, have been argued in so masterly a manner 
by Dr. Biihler in his * Second Notice,’ that I should be 
afraid of weakening his case by adding anything of my 
own, and must refer my readers to his * Second Notice.’ 
Allowing that latitude which, owing to the doubtful read¬ 
ings of MSS., and the constant neglect of odd months, we 
must allow in the interpretation of Buddhist chronology, 
Aroka is the only king we know of who could have 
spoken of a thirty-fourth year since the beginning of his 
reign and since his conversion to Buddhism. And if he 
calls that year, say the very last of his reign (333 B.C.), 3 $6 
after the departure of the Master, we have a right to say 
that as early as Aroka’s time, Buddha was believed to have 
died about 477 B.C. Whether the inscriptions have been 
accurately copied and rightly read is, however, a more 
serious question, and the doubts raised by Dr. Oldenberg 
(Mahivagga, p. xxxviii) make a new collation of the 
originals absolutely indispensable, before we can definitely 
accept Dr. Buhler’s. interpretation. 

I cannot share Dr. Buhler’s opinion 1 as to the entire 
worthlessness of the (Paina chronology in confirming the 
date of Buddha’s death. If the .SVet&mbara (Painas place 
the death of Mahdvlra 470 before Vikram&ditya, i.e. 5 <5 B.C. 
+470=536 B.C., and the Digambaras 605.i.e. 7 8 A.D. deducted 


1 Three Edicts, p. ai; Second Notice, pp. 9, 10. 

[10] d 
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from 605=537 B. c., this so far confirms Dr. Biihler’s and 
Dr. Jacobi’s brilliant discovery that MaMvira was the same 
as Nigatf/Aa Nitaputta, who died at P£v& during Buddha’s 
lifetime \ Most likely 537 is too early a date, while another 
tradition fixing MaMvira’s death 155 years before JSTandra- 
gupta 2 , 470 B.C., is too late. Yet they both show that 
the distance between Aroka (359-333 B. C.), the grandson 
of iTandragupta (315-391 B.C.), and the contemporaries of 
Buddha was by the Gainas also believed to be one of two 
rather than one century. 

When I saw that the date of Buddha’s death, 477 B. C., 
which in my History of Ancient Sanskrit Literature (1859) 
I had myself tried to support by such arguments as were 
then accessible, had received so powerful a support by the 
discovery of the inscriptions of Sahasrdm, Rfipndth, and 
Bairit, due to General Cunningham, who had himself 
always been an advocate of the date 477 B.C., and through 
their careful decipherment by Dr. Biihler, I lost no time 
in testing that date once more by the Dlpava/wsa, that 
Ceylonese-chromele having lately become accessible through 
Dr. Oldenberg’s edition and translation s . And here I am 
able to say that, before having read Dr. Biihler s Second 
Notice, I arrived, though by a somewhat different way, at 
nearly the same conclusions as those so wel worked out by 
Dr. Biihler in his restoration of the Episcopal Succession 
(thex&vali) of the Buddhists, and therefore feel convinced 
that, making all such allowances as the case requires, we 
know now as much of early BuddBhist chronology as could 
be known at the time of Anoka’s council, 343 b. C. 

Taking the date of Buddha’s death 477 B.C. for granted, 

I found that Upili, who rehearsed the Yinaya at the First 
Council, 477 b.C., had been in orders sixty years in the 
twenty-fourth year of A^Ataratru, i.e. 461 B.C., which was 
the sixteenth year a. B. He must therefore 4 have been bom 


° f Bhtd,mWhl1 ’ and 01denber 2> Zeitschrift der 
a Oldenberg, loc. dt, p. 75a 

\ IL e ° ipa 'T 5a ’ “ aDcient Buddhist historical record. London. 1870. 

uig twenty to bethe minimum age at which a man could be orddned. 
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in 541 B.C., and he died 447 B.C., i.e. thirty years A.B., at 
the age of 94. This is said to have been the sixth year of 
Ud&yi, and so it is, 453—< 5=447 B.C. 

In the year 461 B.C Dlraka received orders from UpAli. 
who was then 80 years of age ; and when D&raka had been 
in orders forty-five years (Dipavawsa IV, 41), he ordained 
.Saunaka. This would give us 461—45=416 B.C., while the 
tenth year of NAgadAsa, 429 — 10, would give us 419 A.D. 
Later on the Dipavawsa (V, 78) allows an interval of forty 
years between the ordinations of DAraka and .Saunaka. 
which would bring the date of .Saunaka’s ordination to 421 
B.C, instead of 419 or 416 B.C. Here there is a fault which 
must be noted. DAraka died 461 — 64=397 A.D., which is 
called the eighth year of SirunAga, and so it is, 405—8 = 
397 a.d. 

When Saunaka had been in orders forty years, i.e. 
416—40=376, KAlAroka is said to have reigned a little 
over ten years, i.e. 387-11=376 A.D., and in that year 
Saunaka ordained Siggava. He died 416 —66=350 A.D., 
which is called the sixth year of the Ten, while in reality 
it is the ninth, 359 - 6 = 353 A. D. If, however, we take 419 
as the year of Saunaka’s ordination, his death would fall 
419-66=353 B.C. 

Siggava, when he had been in orders sixty-four years, 
ordained Tishya Maudgaliputra. This date 376—64=312 
B.C. - is called more than two years after ATandragupta’s 
accession, and so it very nearly is, 315—*=313. 

Siggava died when he had been in orders seventy-six 
years, i.e. 376—76=300 A.D. This year is called the 
fourteenth year of ATandragupta, which it very nearly is, 

315-14=301- 

When Tishya had been in orders sixty 1 years, he or¬ 
dained Mahendra, 312—60=25* B.C. This is called six 
years after Aroka’s coronation, 259—6=253, and so it very 
nearly is. He died 312—80 = 232 B.C., which is called the 
twenty-sixth year of Aroka, and so it very nearly is. 


1 1 take 60 (80), os given in Dipavawxsa V, 95,107, instead of 66 (86), as 
given in D!p&va#>sa V, 94, 
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Buddhist Patriarchs. 





Ordination of 



Birth. 

Ordination, successor. 

Death. 

Upau 

(Generally 

5 2 i 

461 


447 


20 years 


(60) 



Dftraka 

before 

ordination) 

461 

416] 

419 


397 



45 ] 

421J 





42 






40] 





Patri- 
Age. archate. 

94 30 

84 50 


Saunaka 

>» 

416] 
419 
421 j 

4o) 

376] 

379 

38rJ 

350 
• 353 

86 

44 (47) 

Siggava 

iy 

376J 

(64) 

312^ 30o£ 

96 

5® (5 2 ) 

Tishya 

ji 

3 I2 i 

(60) 

253 

*33 

100 

68 

Mahendra 

273 

2 53 


>» 

193 

80 

40 

282 (284) 


If we test the dates of this table by the length of time 
assigned to each patriarchate, we find that Upili ruled 
thirty years, from Buddha’s death, 477 to 447; Dlraka 
fifty years. To .Saunaka forty-four years are assigned, 
instead of forty-seven, owing to a fault pointed out before; 
and to Siggava fifty-two years, or fifty-five 1 instead of fifty. 
Tishya’s patriarchate is said to have lasted sixty-eight 
years, which agrees with previous statements. 

Lastly, the years of the death of the six patriarchs, as 
fixed according to the reigns of the kings of Magadha, 
agree extremely well. 

Updli died in the sixth year ofUd&yi, i.e. 453—6=447 B.C. 

Dlraka died in the eighth year of Sirundga, i.e. 405—8 = 
397 B«C. 

.Saunaka died in the sixth year of the Ten, i.e. 359—6= 
353 B.C., showing again the difference of three years. 


1 The combined patriarchates of .Saunaka and Siggava ate given as 99 by the 
Dipava/«sa. 
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Siggava died in the fourteenth year of ^fandragupta, i.e. 
315-14=301 B.C. 

Tishya died in the twenty-sixth or twenty-seventh year 
of Ajoka, i.e. *59—37 = 433 B.C. 

This general and more than general agreement between 
dates taken from the history of the kings and the history 
of the patriarchs leaves on my mind a decided impression 
of a tradition which, though not strictly historical, in our 
sense of the word, represents at all events the result of such 
enquiries as could be made into the past ages of Buddhism 
at the time of Aroka. There are difficulties in that tradition 
which would certainly have been avoided, if the whole 
chronology had been simply made up: but there is no 
doubt a certain method perceptible throughout, which 
warns us that we must not mistake a smooth chronology 
for solid history. 

The Title of Dhammapada. 

The title of Dhammapada has been interpreted in various 
ways. It is an ambiguous word, and has been accepted as 
such by the Buddhists themselves. Dhamma has many 
meanings. Under one aspect it means religion, particu¬ 
larly the religion taught by Buddha, the law which every 
Buddhist should accept and observe. Under another aspect 
dhamma is virtue, or the realisation of the law. 

Fada also has many meanings. In the Abhidh&na- 
padipikcL it is explained by place, protection, Nirv 4 «a, cause, 
word, thing, portion, foot, footstep. 

Hence dhammapada may mean ‘footstep of religion,’ 
and thus the title was first rendered by Gogerly, only that 
he used the plural instead of the singular, and called it ‘The 
Footsteps of Religion,’ while Spence Hardy still more freely 
called it' The Paths of Religion.’ It may be quite true, as 
pointed out by Childers, that pada by itself never means 
path. But it means footstep, and the footstep towards 
a thing is much the same as what we call the path to a 
thing. Thus we read, verse ax, ‘ appam&do amatapadam,’ 
earnestness is the step, i. e. the path that leads to immor- 
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tality. Again, ‘ pam&do ma££uno padam ’ can hardly mean 
anything but that thoughtlessness is the path of death, is 
the path that leads to death. The commentator, too, 
rightly explains it here by amatasya adhigamup&ya, the 
means of obtaining immortality, i.e. Nirvtwa, or simply by 
up 2 y o, and even by maggo, the way. If we compare verses 
9a and 93 of our text, and verses 254 and 255, we see that 
pada is used synonymously with gati, going. In the 
same manner dhammapada would mean the footstep or 
the footpath of virtue, i. e. the path that leads to virtue, and 
supply a very appropriate title for a collection of moral 
precepts. In verses 44 and 45 * path of virtue ’ seems to be 
the most appropriate meaning for dhammapada 1 , and it is 
hardly possible to assign any other meaning to it in the 
following verse (ATundasutta, v. 6 ): 

Yo dhammapade sudesite 
Magge <givati sa»»ato satim2, 
Anav^gga-pad&ni sevam2.no 
Tatlyam bhikkhum 2hu maggagivim, 

He who lives restrained and attentive in the way that has 
been well pointed out, in the path of the law, cultivating 
blameless words, such a Bhikkhu they call a Magg^givi 
(living in the way).’ 

I therefore think that ‘ Path of Virtue,’ or ‘ Footstep of 
the Law,’ was the idea most prominent in the mind of those 
who originally framed the title of this collection of verses. 
It seems to me that Buddhaghosa also took the same view, 
for the verse which D’Alwis 2 quotes from the introduction 
of Buddhaghosa’s commentary,— 

Sampatta-saddhammapado satthi dhammapada#; subha#; 

Desesi, 

and which he translates, ‘The Teacher who had reached 
the very depths (lit. bottom) of Saddhamma, preached this 
holy Dhammapada,’—lends itself far better to another 
translation, viz. ‘The Teacher who had gained a firm 


1 C£ Dhammapada, v. 385, nibbSna» sugatena (lesitawn 
3 Buddhist Nirvana, p. 62. 
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footing in the Good Law, showed (preached) the holy Path 
of the Law.’ 

Gogerly, again, who may generally be taken as a faithful 
representative of the tradition of the Buddhists still pre¬ 
served in Ceylon, translates the title by the ‘ Footsteps of 
Religion,’ so that there can be little doubt that the priests 
of that island accept Dhammapada in the sense of ‘ Vestiges 
of Religion,’ or, from a different point of view, ‘ The Path of 
Virtue.’ 

M. L. Feer 1 takes a slightly different view, and assigning 
to pada the meaning of foot or base, he translates Dhamma¬ 
pada by Loi fondamentale, or Base de la Religion. 

But it cannot be denied that the title of Dhammapada 
was very soon understood in a different sense also, namely, 
as ‘Sentences of Religion.’ Pada means certainly a foot of 
a verse, a verse, or a line, and dhammapadam actually 
occurs in the sense of a * religious sentence.’ Thus we read 
in verse 103, ‘Though a man recite a hundred GfLthds made 
up of senseless words, one dhammapadam, i.e. one single 
word or line of the law, is better, which if a man hears, he 
becomes quiet.’ But here we see at once the difficulty of 
translating the title of‘dhammapadam ’ by ‘ religious sen¬ 
tences.’ Dhammapadam means one law verse, or wise 
saw, not many. Professor Fausboll, who in his excellent 
edition of the Dhammapada translated that title by ‘ a col¬ 
lection of verses on religion,’ appeals to such passages as 
verses 44 and 103 in support of his interpretation. But in 
verse 43 dhammapada m sudesitaw, even if it does not 
mean the path of the law, could never mean ‘ v ersu s legis 
bene enarratos,’but only versum legis bene enarra- 
tum, as Dr. Fausboll himself renders ekawz dhammapadam, 
in verse 103, by unus legis versus. Buddhaghosa, too, 
when he speaks of many law verses uses the plural, for 
instance 2 , ‘ Be it known that the Gdthd consists of the 
Dhammapaddni, Theragdthd, Therlg&thd, and those un¬ 
mixed (detached) Gdthd not comprehended in any of the 
above-named Suttdnta.’ 


1 Revue Critique, 1870, p. 378. 


3 D’Alwis, Pdli Grammar, p. 61. 
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The only way in which Dhammapada could be defended 
in the sense of * Collection of Verses of the Law,’ would be 
if we took it for an aggregate compound. But such aggre¬ 
gate compounds, in Sanskrit at least, are possible with 
numerals only; for instance, tribhuvanam, the three 
worlds; yfeaturyugam, the four ages x . It might therefore 
be possible in P 41 i, too, to form such compounds as da^a- 
padam, a collection of ten padas, a work consisting of ten 
padas, a decamerone, but it would in no wise follow that 
we could in that language attempt such a compound as 
Dhammapadam, in order to express a collection of law 
verses a . Mr. Beal 8 informs us that the Chinese seem to 
have taken Dhammapada in the sense of ‘ stanzas of law,’ 

‘ law texts,’ or ‘ scripture texts.’ 

It should be remembered, also, that the idea of repre¬ 
senting life, and particularly the life of the faithful, as a 
path of duty or virtue leading to deliverance, (in Sanskrit 
dharmapatha,) is very familiar to Buddhists. The four 
great truths of their religion 1 * 3 4 consist in the recognition of 
the following principles : i. that there is suffering; a. that 
there is a cause of that suffering; 3. that such cause can be 
removed; 4. that there is a way of deliverance, viz. the 
doctrine of Buddha. This way is the ashr&nga-m&rga, 
the eightfold way 5 , taught by Buddha, and leading to Nir- 
vfi#a®. The faithful advances on that road, paddt padam, 


1 See M. M.’s Sanskrit Grammar, § 519. 

* Mr. D’Alwis* arguments (Buddhist Nirvfi«a, pp. 63-67) in support of this 
view, viz. the dhammapada may be a collective term, do not seem to me to 
strengthen my own conjecture. 

3 Dhammapada from Chinese, p. 4. 

4 Spence Hardy, Manual, p. 496. 

8 Bnmouf, Lotus, p. 530, ‘Ajoutons, pour terminer ce que nous trouvons hdire 
sur le mot magga, quelque commentaire qu’on en donne d’ailleurs, quesuivant 
one definition rapport& par Tumour, le magga renferme unc sous-division que 
Ton nomine pa/ipadfi, en Sanscrit pratipad. Le magga, dit Tumour, est la 
voie qui conduit au Nibb&na, la pa*ipad£, littdralement “la marchc j>as k pas, 
ou le degre,” est la vie de rectitude qu’on doit suivre, quand on marche dans la 
voie du magga.’ 

• See Spence Hardy, Manual, p. 496. Should not £atur vidha-dharmapada, 
mentioned on p. 497, be translated by * the fourfold path of the Law?’ It can 
hardly be the fourfold word of the Law. 
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step by step, and it is therefore called paripadd, lit. the step 
by step. 

If we make allowance for these ambiguities, inherent in 
the name ofDhammapada, we may well understand how 
the Buddhists themselves play with the word pada (see 
v. 45). Thus we read in Mr. Beal’s translation of a Chinese 
version of the Pr&timoksha 1 : 

'Let all those who desire such birth, 

Who now are living in the world, 

Guard and preserve these Precepts, as feet.’ 

Translation. 

In translating the verses of the Dhammapada, I have 
followed the edition of the P 41 i text, published in 1855 by 
Dr. Fausboll, and I have derived great advantage from his 
Latin translation, his notes, and his copious extracts from 
Buddhaghosa’s commentary. I have also consulted trans¬ 
lations, either of the whole of the Dhammapada, or of 
portions of it, by Burnouf, Gogerly 2 , Upliam, Weber, 
and others. Though it will be seen that in many places 
my translation differs from those of my predecessors, 
I can only claim for myself the name of a very humble 
gleaner in this field of P&li literature. The greatest 
credit is due to Dr. Fausboll; and though later critics 
have been able to point out some mistakes, both in his 
text and in his translation, the value of their labours is not 
to be compared with that of the work accomplished single- 
handed by that eminent Danish scholar. 

In revising my translation, first published in 1870 3 , for 
the Sacred Books of the East, I have been able to avail 
myself of ' Notes on Dhammapada,’ published by Childers 


1 Catena, p. 207. 

2 * Several of the chapters have been translated by Mr* Gogerly, and have 
appeared in The Friend, vol. iv, 1840/ (Spence Hardy, Eastern Monachism, 
p. 169.) 

3 Euddhaghosha’s Parables, translated from Burmese by Captain T. Rogers, 
R.E. With an Introduction, containing Buddha’s Dhammapada, translated 
from Pdli by F. Max MUller. London, 1870. 
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in the Journal of the Royal Asiatic Society (May, 1871), 
and of valuable hints as to the meaning of certain words 
and verses scattered about in the P&li Dictionary of that 
much regretted scholar, 1875. I have carefully weighed the 
remarks of Mr. James D’Alwis in his ‘Buddhist Nirv&wa, 
a review of Max Muller’s Dhammapada’ (Colombo, 1871), 
and accepted some of his suggestions. Some very suc¬ 
cessful renderings of a number of verses by Mr. Rhys 
Davids in his ‘Buddhism,’ and a French translation, too, of 
the Dhammapada, published by Fernand H<1 \ have been 
consulted with advantage. 

It was hoped for a time that much assistance for a more 
accurate understanding of this work might be derived from 
a Chinese translation of the Dhammapada 2 , of which 
Mr. S. Beal published an English translation in 1878. 
But this hope has not been entirely fulfilled. It was, 
no doubt, a discovery of great interest, when Mr. Beal 
announced that the text of the Dhammapada was not 
restricted to the southern Buddhists, but that similar- 
collections existed in the north, and had been translated 
into Chinese. It was equally important when Schiefner 
proved the existence of the same work in the sacred canon 
of the Tibetans. But as yet neither a Chinese nor a Tibetan 
translation of the P&li Dhammapada has been rendered 
accessible to us by translations of these translations into 
English or German, and what we have received instead, 
cannot make up for what we had hoped for. 

The state of the case is this. There are, as Mr. Beal 
informs us, four principal copies of what may be called 
Dhammapada in Chinese, the first dating from the Wu 
dynasty, about the beginning of the third century A.D. 
This translation, called Fa-kheu-king, is the work of a 
Shaman Wci-ii-lan and others. Its title means ‘the SCltra 
of Law verses,’ kheu being explained by g&tha, a verse, 


1 Le Dhammapada avec introduction et notes par Fernand Hfl, suivi du 
Sutra en 42 articles, traduit du Ti be tain, par Leon Feer. Paris, 1878. 

* Texts from the Buddhist Canon, commonly known as Dhammapada,trans¬ 
lated from the Chinese by Samuel Beal. London, 1878. 
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a word which we shall meet with again in the Tibetan 
title, GitMsangraha. In the preface the Chinese translator 
states that the Shamans in after ages copied from the 
canonical scriptures various gcLthds, some of four lines and 
some of six, and attached to each set of verses a title, 
according to the subject therein explained. This work of 
extracting and collecting is ascribed to Tsun-£e-Fa-kieou, 
i.e. Arya-Dharmatr&ta, the author of the Sa?«yukt&bhi- 
dharma-rdstra and other works, and the uncle ofVasumitra. 
If this Vasumitra was the patriarch who took a prominent 
part in the Council under Kanishka, Dharmatr&ta’s col¬ 
lection would belong to the first century B.C. ; but this is, 
as yet, very doubtful. 

In the preface to the Fa-kheu-king we are told that the 
original, which consisted of 500 verses, was brought from 
India by Wai-£i-lan in 233 A. D., and that it was translated 
into Chinese with the help of another Indian called Tsiang- 
sin. After the translation was finished, thirteen sections 
were added, making up the whole to 752 verses, 14,580 
words, and 39 chapters \ 

If the Chinese translation is compared with the P&li 
text, it appears that the two agree from the 9th to the 
35th chapter (with the exception of the 33rd), so far as 
their subjects are concerned, though the Chinese has in 
these chapters 79 verses more than the Pali. But 
the Chinese translation has eight additional chapters in 
the beginning (viz. On Intemperance, Inciting to Wisdom, 
The .Srdvaka, Simple Faith, Observance of Duty, Re¬ 
flection, Loving-kindness, Conversation), and four at the 
end (viz. Nirvdwa, Birth and Death, Profit of Religion, 
and Good Fortune), and one between the 24th and 25th 
chapter of the Plli text (viz. Advantageous Service), all of 
which are absent in our Pdli texts. This, the most ancient 
Chinese translation of Dharmatr&ta’s work, has not been 
rendered into English by Mr. Beal, but he assures us that 


1 Beal, Dhamraapada, p. 30. The real number of verses, however, is 760. In 
the P&li text, too, there are five verses more than stated in the Index; see 
M. M., Buddhaghosha’s Parables, p. ix, note; Beal, loc. dt. p. xi, note. 
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it is a faithful reproduction of the original. The book which 
he has chosen for translation is the Fa-kheu-pi-ii, i.e. 
parables connected with the Dhammapada, and translated 
into Chinese by two Shamans of the western Tsin dynasty 
(a.d. 265-3x3). These parables are meant to illustrate the 
teaching of the verses, like the parables of Buddhaghosa, 
but they are not the same parables, nor do they illustrate 
all the verses. 

A third Chinese version is called Auh-yan-king, i.e. the 
Stitra of the Dawn (avaddna?), consisting of seven volumes. 
Its author was Dharmatr&ta, its translator TTu-fo-nien (Bud- 
dhasmrfti), about 410 A.D. The MS. of the work is said 
to have been brought from India by a Shaman Sangha- 
bhadanga of Kipin (Cabul), about 345 a.d. It is a much 
more extensive work in 33 chapters, the last being, as in 
the P&li text, on the Br&hma»a. 

A fourth translation dates from the Sung dynasty (800 
or 900 A.D.), and in it, too, the authorship of the text is 
ascribed to Arya-Dharmatr&ta. 

A Tibetan translation of a Dhammapada was dis¬ 
covered by Schiefner in the 38th volume of the Sfitras, 
in the collection called Ud&navarga. It contains 33 
chapters, and more than 1000 verses, of which about one- 
fourth only can be traced in the P&li text. The same 
collection is found also in the Tan^ur, vol. 71 of the Sfttras, 
foil. 1-53, followed by a commentary, the Uddnavarga- 
vivarawa by the A^drya Pra^Svarman. Unfortunately 
Schiefner’s intention of publishing a translation of it (Me¬ 
langes Asiatiques, tom. viii, p. 560) has been frustrated by 
his death. All that he gives us in his last paper is the 
Tibetan text with translation of another shorter collection, 
the Geith 4 sahgraha by Vasubandhu, equally published in 
the 72nd volume of the SOtras in the Taqgur, and accom¬ 
panied by a commentary. 
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Spelling of Buddhist Terms. 

I had on a former occasion 1 pleaded so strongly in 
favour of retaining, as much as possible, the original San¬ 
skrit forms of Pdli Buddhist terms, that I feel bound to 
confess openly that I hold this opinion no longer, or, at all 
events, that I see it is hopeless to expect that P&li scholars 
will accept my proposal. My arguments were these: ‘‘Most 
of the technical terms employed by Buddhist writers come 
from Sanskrit; and in the eyes of the philologist the various 
forms which they have assumed in P 41 i, in Burmese, in 
Tibetan, in Chinese, in Mongolian, are only so many corrup¬ 
tions of the same original form. Everything, therefore, 
would seem to be in favour of retaining the Sanskrit forms 
throughout, and of writing, for instance, Nirv&wa instead of 
the P 41 i Nibbdna, the Burmese Niban or Nepbhdn, the 
Siamese Niruphan, the Chinese Nipan. The only hope, in 
fact, that writers on Buddhism will ever arrive at a uniform 
and generally intelligible phraseology seems to lie in their 
agreeing to use throughout the Sanskrit terms in their 
original form, instead of the various local disguises and 
disfigurements which they present in Ceylon, Burmah, Siam, 
Tibet, China, and Mongolia.’ 

I fully admitted that many Buddhist words have assumed 
such a strongly marked local or national character in the 
different countries and in the different languages in which 
the religion of Buddha has found a new home, that to trans¬ 
late them back into Sanskrit might seem as affected, nay, 
prove in certain cases as misleading, as if, in speaking of 
priests and kings, we were to speak of presbyters and 
cynings. The rule by which I meant mainly to be guided 
was to use the Sanskrit forms as much as possible; in fact, 
everywhere except where it seemed affected to do so. 
I therefore wrote Buddhaghosha instead of the P 41 i Bud- 
dhaghosa, because the name of that famous theologian, ‘the 
Voice of Buddha/ seemed to lose its significance if turned 


1 Introduction to Buddhaghosha's Parables, 1870, p. 1. 
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into Buddhaghosa. But I was well aware what may be 
said on the other side. The name of Buddhaghosa, ‘ v oice 
of Buddha,’ was given him after he had been converted 
from Brahmanism to Buddhism, and it was given to him 
by people to whom the P 41 i word ghosa conveyed the 
same meaning as ghosha does to us. On the other hand, 
I retained the P&li Dhammapada instead of Dharmapada, 
simply because, as the title of a P&li book, it has become so 
familiar that to speak of it as Dharmapada seemed like 
speaking of another work. We are accustomed to speak 
of Samanas instead of Sramawas, for even in the days of 
Alexander’s conquest, the Sanskrit word 5rama«a had 
assumed the prakritized or vulgar form which we find in 
P&li, and which alone could have been rendered by the 
later Greek writers (first by Alexander Polyhistor, 80-60 
B.C.) by 0 anavaioi 1 . As a Buddhist term, the P 41 i form 
Samana has so entirely supplanted that of Sramawa that, 
even in the Dhammapada (v. 388), we find an etymology 
of Samana as derived from sam, ‘to be quiet,’ and not from 
jram, * to toil.’ But if we speak of Samanas, we ought also 
to speak of B&hmawas instead of Brlhma»as, for this word 
had been replaced by bdhmana at so early a time, that in 
the Dhammapada it is derived from a root vah, 1 to remove, 
to separate, to cleanse 2 .’ 

I still believe that it would be best if writers on Buddhist 
literature and religion were to adopt Sanskrit throughout 
as the lingua franca. For an accurate understanding of 
the original meaning of most of the technical terms of 
Buddhism a knowledge of their Sanskrit form is indispen¬ 
sable ; and nothing is lost, while much would be gained, if, 
even in the treating of southern Buddhism, we were to 


1 See Lassen, Indische Alterthumskunde, vol. ii, p. 700, note. That Lassen 
is right in taking the Xappavcu, mentioned by Megasthenes, for Brcihmanic, not 
for Buddhist ascetics, might be proved also by their dress. Dresses made of 
the bark of trees are not strictly Buddhistic. 

9 See Dhammapada, v. 388; Bastian, Volker des ostlichen Asien, vol. iii, 
p. 41a : 'Em buddhistischer Monch erklarte mir, dass die Brahmanen ihren 
Namen fuhrten, als Leute, die ihre Siinden abgespiilt batten.’ See also Lalita- 
vistara, p. 551, line 1; p. 553, line 7. 
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speak of the town of .Srivastl instead of Sivatthi in Pili, 
Sevet in Sinhalese; of Tripi/aka, ‘the three baskets,’ instead 
of Tipi&ka in Pili, Tunpitaka in Sinhalese; of Arthakathi, 
‘commentary,’ instead of Art&akathi in Pili, Atuwiva in 
Sinhalese; and therefore also of Dharmapada,‘the path of 
virtue,’ instead of Dhammapada. 

But inclinations are stronger than arguments. Pili 
scholars prefer their Pili terms, and I cannot blame them 
for it. Mr. D’Alwis (Buddhist Nirvi«a, p. 68 ) says: ' It 
will be seen how very difficult it is to follow the rule rigidly. 
We are, therefore, inclined to believe that in translating Pili 
works, at least, much inconvenience may not be felt by the 
retention of the forms of the language in which the Buddhist 
doctrines were originally delivered.’ For the sake of uni¬ 
formity, therefore, I have given up my former plan. I use 
the Pili forms when I quote from Pili, but I still prefer the 
Sanskrit forms, not only when I quote from Sanskrit Bud¬ 
dhist books, but also when I have to speak of Buddhism in 
general I speak of Nirvina, dharma, and bhikshu, rather 
than of Nibbina, dhamma, and bhikkhu, when discussing the 
meaning of these words without special reference to southern 
Buddhism; but when treating of the literature and religion 
of the Theravida school I must so far yield to the argu¬ 
ments of Pili scholars as to admit that it is blit fair to 
use their language when speaking of their opinions. 
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CHAPTER I. 

THE TWIN-VERSES. 

i. All that we are is the result of what we have 
thought: it is founded on our thoughts, it is made 
up of our thoughts. If a man speaks or acts with 
an evil thought, pain follows him, as the wheel fol¬ 
lows the foot of the ox that draws the carriage. 


x. Dharma, though clear in its meaning, is difficult to translate. 
It has different meanings in different systems of philosophy, and its 
peculiar application in the phraseology of Buddhism has been fully 
elucidated by Bumouf, Introduction k l’Histoire du Buddhisme, 
p. 41 seq. He writes: ‘Je traduis ordinairement ce terme par 
condition, d'autres fois par lois, mais aucune de ces traductions 
n'est parfaitement complete; il faut entendre par dharma ce qui 
fait qu’une chose est ce qu’elle est, ce qui constitue sa nature 
propre, comme Fa bien montrd Lassen, h l'occasion de la cflkbre 
formule, " Ye dharmk hetuprabhava ” * Etymologically the Latin 
for-ma expresses the same general idea which was expressed by 
dhar-ma. See also Bumouf, Lotus de la bonne Loi, p. 524. Faus- 
bdll translates: ‘Naturae a mente principium ducunt/ which 
shows that he rightly understood dharma in the Buddhist sense. 
Gogerly (see Spence Hardy,Eastern Monachism-, p. 28) translates: 
* Mind precedes action/ which, if not wrong, is at all events wrongly 
expressed; while Professor Weber's rendering, ‘Die Pflichten aus 
dem Herz folgem/ is not admissible. D’Alwis (Buddhist Nir- 
wana, p. 70 seq.), following the commentary, proposes to give a 
more technical interpretation of this verse, viz. 1 Mind is the leader 
of all its faculties. Mind is the chief (of all its faculties). The very 
mind is made up of those (faculties). If one speaks or acts with a 
polluted mind, then affliction follows him as the wheel follows the 
feet of the bearer (the bullock)/ To me this technical acceptation 
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2. All that we are is the result of what we have 
thought: it is founded on our thoughts, it is made 
up of our thoughts. If a man speaks or acts with a 
pure thought, happiness follows him, like a shadow 
that never leaves him. 

3. * He abused me, he beat me, he defeated me, 
he robbed me/—in those who harbour such thoughts 
hatred will never cease. 


seems not applicable here, where we have to deal with the simplest 
moral precepts, and not with psychological niceties of Buddhist 
philosophy. It should be stated, however, that Childers, who first 
(s.v. dhamma) approved of my translation, seems afterwards to have 
changed his opinion. On p. 120 of his excellent P&li Dictionary 
he said: c Three of the five khandhas, viz. vedan£, sa ?ln&, and safi- 
khfira, are collectively termed dhamm£ (plur.), “ mental faculties/ 1 
and in the first verse of Dhammapada the commentator takes the 
word dhamm£ to mean those three faculties. But this interpretation 
appears forced and unnatural, and I look upon Dr. Max Muller's 
translation, “ All that we are is the result of what we have thought,” 
as the best possible rendering of the spirit of the phrase mano pub- 
bangamfi dhamma/ But on p. 577 the same scholar writes: ‘Of 
the four mental khandhas the superiority of vi£#£«a is strongly 
asserted in the first verse of Dhammapada, “ The mental faculties 
(vedand, and sankMra) are dominated by Mind, they are 

governed by Mind, they are made up of Mind." That this is the 
true meaning of the passage I am now convinced; sec D'Alwis, Nir- 
wana, pp. 70-7*5/ I do not deny that this may have been the tra¬ 
ditional interpretation, at all events since the days of Buddhaghosa, 
but the very legend quoted by Buddhaghosa in illustration of this 
verse shows that its simpler and purely moral interpretation was 
likewise supported by tradition, and I therefore adhere to my 
original translation. See also v. 109. 

2. See Beal, Dhammapada, p. 169. 

3. On akkoMfc, see KaX&iy«ina VI, 4,17. D'Alwis,Pali Grammar, 
p. 38 note. ‘ When akko^/ri means “ he abused," it is derived 
from kruj, not from krudh/ See Senart, Ka/tMyana, 1 . c. 

On upanayhatirsupanandhati, see J. P. T.S. 1887, p. 126 ; it 
would mean literally he who ties up such thoughts, that is he who 
holds fast to them. 
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4. ‘He abused me, he beat me, he defeated me, 
he robbed me,’—in those who do not harbour such 
thoughts hatred will cease. 

5. For hatred does not cease by hatred at any 
time: hatred ceases by love, this is an old rule. 

6. The world does not know that we must all 
come to an end here;—but those who know it, their 
quarrels cease at once. 

7. He who lives looking for pleasures only, his 
senses uncontrolled, immoderate in his food, idle, 
and weak, Mira (the tempter) will certainly over¬ 
throw him, as the wind throws down a weak tree. 

8. He who lives without looking for pleasures, 
his senses well controlled, moderate in his food, 
faithful and strong, him Mira will certainly not 
overthrow, any more than the wind throws down 
a rocky mountain. 

9. He who wishes to put on the yellow dress 

5. Sanantana, translated by Childers by ‘perpetual, ancient, 
primeval,’ cf. Sk. Sana, sant, san&t, san&tana. Buddhagbosa explains 
it by porfi*aka. 

6. Pare is explained by ‘fools,’ but it has that meaning by 
implication only. It is o! rroKKol, cf. Vinaya, ed. Oldenberg, vol. i, 
p. 5,1. 4. Yamamase, a x pers. plur. imp. Atm., but really a Le/ 
in Pali. See Fausbfill, Five G&takas, p. 38. Weber translates, 
‘ Wir sollen uns bczahmen hier,’ which may be right, but differs from 
Buddhaghosa. 

7. Mara must be taken in the Buddhist sense of ‘ tempter,’or 
‘ evil spirit.’ See Burnouf, Introduction, p. 76 : 1 M&ra est le ddmon 
de l’amour, du pdchd et de la mort; c'est le tentateur et l'ennemi 
de Buddha.’ As to the definite meaning of virya, see Burnouf, 
Lotus, p. 548. 

In the Buddhistical Sanskrit, kustda, ‘ idle,' is the exact counter¬ 
part of the P&li kustta; see Burnouf, Lotus, p. 548. On the change 
of Sanskrit d into Pfili t, see Kuhn, Beitrage zur Pali Grammatik, 
p. 40; Weber, Ind. Studien, XIII, p. 135. 

9. The dark yellow dress, the Kdsfiva or Kfishfiya* is the dia- 
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without having cleansed himself from sin, who dis¬ 
regards also temperance and truth, is unworthy of 
the yellow dress. 

io. But he who has cleansed himself from sin, is 
well grounded in all virtues, and endowed also with 
temperance and truth, he is indeed worthy of the 
yellow dress. 

n. They who imagine truth in untruth, and see 
untruth in truth, never arrive at truth, but follow 
vain desires. 

12. They who know truth in truth, and untruth 
in untruth, arrive at truth, and follow true desires. 


tinctive garment of the Buddhist priests. See Vishmi-sfltra LXIlI r 
36. The play on the words anikkas&vo kis&vam, or in Sanskrit 
anishkashiyaA k&sh&yam, cannot be rendered in English. Kash&ya 
means ‘ impurity/ nish-kash&ya,‘ free from impurity/ anish-kashdya, 
6 not free from impurity/ while k&sh£ya is the name of the yellowish 
Buddhist garment. The pun is evidently a favourite one, for, as 
Fausbttll shows, it occurs also in the Mah&bh&rata, XII, 568: 
AnishkasMye kdsh&yam ihirtham iti viddhi tarn, 
Dhannadhva£&n&#z vmndtnim vrzttyartham iti me matiA. 

* Know that this yellow-coloured garment on a man who is not free 
from impurity, serves only for the purpose of cupidity ; my opinion 
is, that it is meant to supply the means of living to those shavelings, 
who carry their virtue or the dharma like a flag/ 

(I read vrzttyartham, according to the Bombay edition, instead of 
krzl&rtham, the reading of the Calcutta edition.) 

On the exact colour of the dress, see Bishop Bigandet, The Life 
or Legend of Gaudama, the Budhaof the Burmese, Rangoon, 1866, 
p. 504. Cf. Gi taka, vol. ii, p. 198. 

io. With regard to stla, ‘virtue/ see Bumouf, Lotus, p. 547. 

11,12. S&ra, which I have translated by ‘ truth/ has many mean¬ 
ings in Sanskrit. It means the sap of a thing, then essence or 
reality; in a metaphysical sense, the highest reality; in a moral 
sense, truth. It is impossible in a translation to do more than indi¬ 
cate the meaning of such words, and in order to understand them 
fully, we must know not only their definition, but their history. See 
Beal, Dhammapada, p. 64. 
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13. As rain breaks through an ill-thatched house, 
passion will break through an unreflecting mind. 

14. As rain does not break through a well-thatched 
house, passion will not break through a well-reflecting 
mind. 

15. The evil-doer mourns in this world, and he 
mourns in the next; he mourns in both. He mourns 
and suffers when he sees the evil (result) of his own 
work. 

16. The virtuous man delights in this world, and 
he delights in the next; he delights in both. He 
delights and rejoices, when he sees the purity of his 
own work. 

17. The evil-doer suffers in this world, and he 
suffers in the next; he suffers in both. He suffers 
when he thinks of the evil he has done; he suffers 
more when going on the evil path. 

18. The virtuous man is happy in this world, 
and he is happy in the next; he is happy in both. 
He is happy when he thinks of the good he has 


13. See Beal, Dhammapada, p. 65. 

15. Kili/A 4 a is klish/a, a participle of kllr. It means literally, 
what is spoilt. The abstract noun klera, * evil or sin,’ is constantly 
employed in Buddhist works; see Buraouf, Lotus, p. 443. 

r6. Like klish/a in the preceding verse, viruddhi in the present 
has a technical meaning. One of Buddhaghosa’s most famous 
works is called Visuddhi-magga. See Burnouf, Lotus, p. 844; 
Beal, Dhammapada, p. 67. 

17, 18. ‘ The evil path and the good path ’ are technical expres¬ 
sions for the descending and ascending scale of worlds through 
which all beings have to travel upward or downward, according to 
their deeds,* see Bigandet, Life of Gaudama, p. 5, note 4, and 
p. 449; Burnouf, Introduction, p. 599; Lotus, p. 865, 1 . 7; L x 1. 
Fausbfill translates ‘ heaven and hell,' which comes to the same; 
cf. vv. 126, 306. 
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done; he is still more happy when going on the 
good path. 

19. The thoughtless man, even if he can recite 
a large portion (of the law), but is not a doer of 
it, has no share in the priesthood, but is like a 
cowherd counting the cows of others. 

20. The follower of the law, even if he can recite 
only a small portion (of the law), but, having for¬ 
saken passion and hatred and foolishness, possesses 
true knowledge and serenity of mind, he, caring 
for nothing in this world or that to come, has in¬ 
deed a share in the priesthood. 


19. In taking sahitam in the sense of sawhitam or sawhitd, I fol¬ 
low the commentator who says, Tepi/akassa BuddhavaAanass’ etam 
nfimam, but I cannot find another passage where the Tipi/aka, or 
any portion of it, is called Sahita. Sawhita in vv. 100-102 has 
a different meaning. The fact that some followers of Buddha were 
allowed to learn short portions only of the sacred writings by heart, 
and to repeat them, while others had to learn a larger collection, is 
shown by the story of ATakkhupdla, p. 3, of MahSMla, p. 26, &c. 
See Childers, s. v. sahita. 

20. Sdmafftfa, which I have rendered by ‘ priesthood,' expresses 
all that belongs to, or constitutes a real Samara or *SVama?7a, this being 
the Buddhist name corresponding to the BrShma*a, or priest, of 
the orthodox Hindus. Buddha himself is frequently called the 
Good Samana. Fausbbll takes the abstract word s&marWa as 
corresponding to the Sanskrit sfimdnya, * community,’ but Weber 
has well shown that it ought to be taken as representing rramanya. 
He might have quoted the Sdma«!«a-phala-sutta, of which Burnouf 
has given such interesting details in his Lotus, p. 449 seq. Faus- 
bdll also, in his notes on v. 332, rightly explains s&msMWatd by 
jr&manyatl See Childers, s. v. s&maffffa. 

Anupddiyfino, which I have translated by ‘ caring for nothing,' 
has a technical meaning. It is the negative of the fourth Nidfina, 
the so-called Updddna, which KOppen has well explained by 
Anhangbchkeit, ‘ clinging to the world, loving the world.’ Kbppen, 
Die Religion des Buddha, p. 6ro. Cf. Suttanipdta, v. 470. 

On huram, see J. P. T. S., 1884, p. 103 seq. 
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CHAPTER II. 

ON EARNESTNESS 1 . 

21. Earnestness is the path of immortality (Nir- 
v&#a), thoughtlessness the path of death. Those 
who are in earnest do not die, those who are 
thoughtless are as if dead already. 

.22. Having understood this clearly, those who 
are advanced in earnestness delight in earnestness, 
and rejoice in the knowledge of the Ariyas (the 
elect). 

23. These wise people, meditative, steady, always 
possessed of strong powers, attain to Nirv&^a, the 
highest happiness. 


1 There is nothing in the tenth section of the Dhammapada, as 
translated by Beal, corresponding to the verses of this chapter. 

21. Apram&da, which Fausbdll translates by ‘vigilantia/ Gogerly 
by 4 religion/ Childers by * diligence/ expresses literally the absence 
of that giddiness or thoughtlessness which characterizes the state of 
mind of worldly people. It is the first entering into oneself, and 
hence all virtues are said to have their root in apratnSda. (Ye keAi 
kusalft dhammi sabbe te appam£dara£tIakfL) I have translated it 
by * earnestness/ sometimes by * reflection/ 4 Immortality/ ajnnta, 
is explained by Buddhaghosa as Nirvfha. Amrzta is used, no 
doubt, as a synonym of Nirv&wa, but this very fact shows how many 
different conceptions entered from the very first into the Nirvfwa 
of the Buddhists. See Childers, s. v. nibbSna, p. 269. 

This verse, as recited to Axoka, occurs in the Dfpavaa«sa VI, 
53, and in the Mahdvawzsa, p. 25. See also Sanatsu^dtfya, translated 
by Telang, Sacred Books of the East, vol. viii, p. 138. 

22. The Ariyas, the noble or elect, are those who have entered 
on the path that leads to Nirvdwa; see Kdppen, p. 396. Their 
knowledge and general status is fully described; see K5ppen, 
P- 43 $- 

23. Childers, s. v. nibb&na, thinks that nibb&na here and in 
many other places means Arhalship. 
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24. If an earnest person has roused himself, if 
he is not forgetful, if his deeds are pure, if he 
acts with consideration, if he restrains himself, and 
lives according to law,—then his glory will increase. 

25. By rousing himself, by earnestness, by restraint 
and control, the wise man may make for himself 
an island which no flood can overwhelm. 

26. Fools follow after vanity, men of evil wis¬ 
dom. The wise man keeps earnestness as his best 
jewel. 

27. Follow not after vanity, nor after the enjoy¬ 
ment of love and lustl He who is earnest and 
meditative, obtains ample joy. 

28. When the learned man drives away vanity 
by earnestness, he, the wise, climbing the terraced 
heights of wisdom, looks down upon the fools, free 
from sorrow he looks upon the sorrowing crowd, as 
one that stands on a mountain looks down upon 
them that stand upon the plain. 

Earnest among the thoughtless, awake among 
the sleepers, the wise man advances like a racer, 
leaving behind the hack. 

30. By earnestness did Maghavan (Indra) rise 
to the lordship of the gods. People praise earnest¬ 
ness; thoughtlessness is always blamed. 

31. A Bhikshu (mendicant) who delights in 
earnestness, who looks with fear on thoughtless- 


35. Childers explains this island again as the state of an Arhat 
(arahatta-phalam). 

28. Cf. Childers, Dictionary, Preface, p. xiv. See Vinaya, ed. 
Oldenberg, vol. i, p. 5, s. f. 

31. Instead of saham, which Dr. Fausbell translates by ‘ vin- 
cens,’ Dr. Weber by ' conquering,' I think we ought to read <fahan, 
‘ burning,’ which was evidently the reading adopted by Buddha- 
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ness, moves about like fire, burning all his fetters, 
small or large. 

32. A Bhikshu (mendicant) who delights in 
reflection, who looks with fear on thoughtlessness, 
cannot fall away (from his perfect state)—he is close 
upon Nirvi^a. 


ghosa. Mr. R. C. Childers, whom I requested to see whether the 
MS. at the India Office gives sahaw or afaham, writes that the 
reading dahzm is as clear as possible in that MS. Prof. Fausbbll 
also now writes that my conjecture is confirmed by his own 
MSS. also. Mr. Neumann, however, retains saha/B. The fetters 
are meant for the senses. See verse 370. 

32. See Childers, Notes, p. 5. 
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CHAPTER III. 

THOUGHT. 

33. As a fletcher makes straight his arrow, a 
wise man makes straight his trembling and un¬ 
steady thought, which is difficult to guard, difficult 
to hold back, 

34. As a fish taken from his watery home and 
thrown on the dry ground, our thought trembles 
all over in order to escape the dominion of Mira 
(the tempter). 

35. It is good to tame the mind, which is difficult 
to hold in and flighty, rushing wherever it listeth; 
a tamed mind brings happiness. 

36. Let the wise man guard his thoughts, for 
they are difficult to perceive, very artful, and they 
rush wherever they list: thoughts well guarded 
bring happiness. 

37. Those who bridle their mind which travels 
far, moves about alone, is without a body, and hides 
in the chamber (of the heart), will be free from 
the bonds of Mira (the tempter). 

38. If a man’s faith is unsteady, if he does not 
know the true law, if his peace of mind is troubled, 
his knowledge will never be perfect. 


33. JSTItta, here translated by thought, may be rendered also by 
mind or heart. It is, however, incorporeal, dwells in the heart, and 
is opposed to the body, see Ab. 152, 338. Cf. Gdtaka, vol. i, 
p. 400. 

34. On Mira, see verses 7 and 8. 

35-39- Cf. (Pataka, vol. i, pp. 312, 400. 
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39. If a man's thoughts are not dissipated, if 
his mind is not perplexed, if he has ceased to think 
of good or evil, then there is no fear for him while 
he is watchful. 


39. Fausbbll traces anavassuta, * dissipated,' back to the Sanskrit 
root jyai, * to become rigid;' but the participle of that root would 
be jfta, not jyuta. Professor Weber suggests that anavassuta stands 
for the Sanskrit anavasruta, which he translates unbefleckt, ‘ un¬ 
spotted/ If avasruta were the right word, it might be taken in the 
sense of 4 not fallen off, not fallen away/ but it could not mean 
4 unspotted ; 9 cf. dhairyaw no*susruvat, 4 our firmness ran away.' 
I have little doubt, however, that avassuta represents the Sanskrit 
avajruta, and is derived from the root jtu, here used in its tech¬ 
nical sense, peculiar to the Buddhist literature, and so well explained 
by Bumouf in his Appendix XIV (Lotus, p. 820). He shows that, 
according to Hemaiandra and the Gina-alankfira, irravakshaya, 
P&li isavasaffzkhaya is counted as the sixth abhig$&, wherever six 
of these intellectual powers are mentioned, instead of five. The 
Chinese translate the term in their own Chinese fashion by c stilla- 
tionis finis/ but Bumouf claims for it the definite sense of destruc¬ 
tion of faults or vices. He quotes from the Lalita-vistara (Adhyiya 
XXII, ed. Rfijendra Lai Mittra, p. 448) the words uttered by 
Buddha when he arrived at his complete Buddhahood:— 

«Sushkfi Irravfi na puna£ jravanti, 

* The vices are dried up, they will not .flow again;' 
and he shows that the PAli Dictionary, the Abhidhfinappadtpikfi, 
explains asava simply by kfima, 4 love, pleasure of the senses/ In 
the Mah&parinibbfina-sutta, three classes of fisava are distinguished, 
the kdmfisavd, the bhavisavfi, and the avi£$isav&. See also Bur- 
nouf, Lotus, p. 665; Childers, s. v. &savo. 

That sru means 4 to run/ and is in fact a merely dialectic variety 
of sru, has been proved by Burnouf, while Boehtlingk thinks the 
substitution of s for s is a mistake. A^rava therefore, or fisrava, 
meant originally 4 the running out towards objects of the senses' 
(cf. sanga, filaya, &c.), and had nothing to do with flsriva, 4 a run¬ 
ning, a sore/ Atharva-veda I, 2, 4. This conception of the ori¬ 
ginal purport of sm or ava-jru is confirmed by a statement of 
Colebrooke's, who, when treating of the Crainas, writes (Miscella¬ 
neous Essays, I, 382): 4 Asrava is that which directs the embodied 
spirit (dsravayati purusham) towards external objects. It is the 
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40. Knowing that this body is (fragile) like a 
jar, and making his thought firm like a fortress, 
one should attack Mira (the tempter) with the 
weapon of knowledge, one should watch him when 
conquered, and should never rest. 

41. Before long, alas! this body will lie on the 
earth, despised, without understanding, like a use¬ 
less log. 


occupation and employment (vr/tti or pravr/tti) of the senses or 
organs on sensible objects. Through the means of the senses it 
affects the embodied spirit with the sentiment of taction, colour, 
smell, and taste. Or it is the association or connection of body 
with right and wrong deeds. It comprises all the karmas, for they 
(ftsravayanti) pervade, influence, and attend the doer, following him 
or attaching to him. It is a misdirection (mithyd-pravr/tti) of the 
organs, for it is vain, a cause of disappointment, rendering the 
organs of sense and sensible objects subservient to fruition. Sa/a- 
vara is that which stops (sa/avn»oti) the course of the foregoing, 
or closes up the door or passage to it, and consists in self-com¬ 
mand or restraint of organs internal and external, embracing all 
means of self-control and subjection of the senses, calming and 
subduing them.' 

For a full account of the Slavas, see Lalita-vistara, ed. Calc. 
PP» 445 and 552, where Kshfaforava is given as a name of Buddha. 
Arrflva occurs in Apastamba's Dharma-sfltras II, 5, 9, where the 
commentator explains it by objects of the senses, by which the 
soul is made to run out. It is better, however, to take &rr£va 
here, too, as the act of running out, the affections, appetites, 
passions. 

40. Anivesana has no doubt a technical meaning, and may 
signify, one who has left his house, his family and friends, to 
become a monk. A monk shall not return to his home, but travel 
about; he shall be anivesana, ‘homeless/ an£gara, 'houseless/ 
But I doubt whether this can be the meaning of anivesana here, 
as the sentence, let him be an anchorite, would come in too 
abruptly. I translate it therefore in a more general sense, let him 
not return or turn away from the battle, let him watch Mara, even 
after he is vanquished, let him keep up a constant fight against the 
adversary, without being attached to anything or anybody. 
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42. Whatever a hater may do to a hater, or 
an enemy to an enemy, a wrongly-directed min d 
will do him greater mischief. 

43. Not a mother, not a father will do so much, 
nor any other relatives; a well-directed mind will 
do us greater service. 


43. See Beal, Dhammapada, p. 73. 
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CHAPTER IV. 

FLOWERS \ 

44. Who shall overcome this earth, and the 
world of Yama (the lord of the departed), and 
the world of the gods? Who shall find out the 
plainly shown path of virtue, as a clever man 
finds the (right) flower ? 

45. The disciple will overcome the earth, and 
the world of Yama, and the world of the gods. 
The disciple will find out the plainly shown path 
of virtue, as a clever man finds the (right) flower. 


1 See Beal, Dhammapada, p. 75. 

44, 45. If I differ from the translation of Fausbdll and Weber, 
it is because the commentary takes the two verbs, v^essati and 
pa^essati, to mean in the end the same thing, i. e. sa^Mi-karissati, 

1 he will perceive.’ I have not ventured to take vi^essate for vjga- 
nissati, though it should be remembered that the overcoming of the 
earth and of the worlds below and above, as here alluded to, is 
meant to be achieved by means of knowledge. Pa^essati, ‘ he 
will gather 1 (of. vi~£i, Indische Sprtiche, 4560), means also, like c to 
gather’ in English, ‘he will perceive or understand/ and the dham¬ 
mapada, or ‘path of virtue/ is distinctly explained by Buddha- 
ghosa as consisting of the thirty-seven states or stations which lead 
to Bodhi. (See Burnouf, Lotus, p. 430; Hardy, Manual, p. 497.) 
Dhammapada might, no doubt, mean also ‘a law-verse/ and 
sudesita, ‘ well taught/ and this double meaning may be intentional 
here as elsewhere. Buddha himself is called Mdrga-dawaka and 
M&rga-derika (cf. Lai. Vist. p. 551). There is a curious similarity 
between these verses and verses 6540-41, and 9939 of the *Santi- 
parva: 

Pushp&riva vLfcinvantam anyatragatamanasam, 

Anavipteshu kdmeshu mrityur abhyeti mdnavam. 

'Death approaches man like one who is gathering flowers, and 
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46. He who knows that this body is like froth, 
and has learnt that it is as unsubstantial as a mirage, 
will break the flower-pointed arrow of Mira, and 
never see the king; of death. 

47. Death carries off a man who is gathering 
flowers, and whose mind is distracted, as a flood 
carries off a sleeping village. 

48. Death subdues a man who is gathering flowers, 
and whose mind is distracted, before he is satiated 
in his pleasures. 

49. As the bee collects nectar and departs without 
injuring the flower, or its colour or scent, so let a 
sage dwell in his village. 


whose mind is turned elsewhere, before his desires have been 
fulfilled/ 

Suptaw vydghrazrc mahaugho va mrityur dddya ga^Mati, 
Sa&fcinvdnakam evainaw kdmdndm avitnptikam. 

‘As a stream (carries off) a sleeping tiger, death carries off this 
man who is gathering flowers, and who is not satiated in his 
pleasures/ 

This last verse, particularly, seems to me clearly a translation 
from Pdli, and the kam of safl&nvdnakam looks as if put in metri 
causd. See also verse 12063. 

46. The flower-arrows of Mdra, the tempter, are borrowed from 
Kdma, the Hindu god of love. For a similar expression see 
Lalita-vistara, ed. Calc. p. 40,1. 20, mdydmarMisadrisd vidyutphe- 
nopamlr £apal ih. It is on account of this parallel passage that 
I prefer to translate mart# by 1 mirage/ and not by c sunbeam/ as 
Fausbdll, or by * solar atom/ as Weber proposes. The expression, 
* he will never see the king of death/ is supposed to mean Arhatship 
by Childers, s. v. nibbdna, p. 270. 

47. See Thiessen, Die Legende von Kisdgotamf, p. 9. 

48. Antaka, ‘ death/ is given as an explanation of Mdra in *the 
Amarakosha and Abhidhdnappadipika (cf. Fausbdll, p. 210). 

49. See Beal, Catena, p. 159, where w. 49 and 50 are ascribed to 
Wessabhu, i.e. Virvabhfi. See also Der Weise und der Thor, p. 134. 

See Fausbdll, Nogle Bemerkninger. Buddhaghosa renders ahe- 
[10] c 
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50. Not the perversities of others, not their sins 
of commission or omission, but his own misdeeds 
and negligences should a sage take notice of. 

51. Like a beautiful flower, full of colour, but 
without scent, are the fine but fruitless words of him 
who does not act accordingly. 

52. But, like a beautiful flower, full of colour and 
full , of scent, are the fine and fruitful words of him 
who acts accordingly. 

53. As many kinds of wreaths can be made from 
a heap of flowers, so many good things may be 
achieved by a mortal when once he is born. 

54. The scent of flowers does not travel against 
the wind, nor (that of) sandal-wood,.or (of) Tagara 
and Mallikd flowers ; but the odour of good people 
travels even against the wind ; a good man per¬ 
vades every place. 

55. Sandal-wood or Tagara, a lotus-flower, or a 
Vassiki, among these sorts of perfumes, the perfume 
of virtue is unsurpassed. 

56. Mean is the scent that comes from- Tagara 
and sandal-wood;—the perfume of those who pos¬ 
sess virtue rises up to the gods as the highest. 


ths.yp.rn by avinS.sento; and Kern, Verhandelingen der Koninkligke 
Akademie, Amsterdam, 1888’, p. 19. 

51. St. Matthew xxiii. 3, ‘For they say, and do not.’ 

54. Tagara, a plant from which a scented powder is made. 
Mallaka or mallik£, according to Benfey, is an oil vessel. Hence 
tagaramallikfc was supposed to mean a bottle holding aromatic 
powder, or oil made of the Tagara. Mallikfl. however, is given by 
Dr. Eitel (Handbook of Chinese Buddhism) as the name of a 
flower now called Casturi (musk) on account of its rich odour, and 
Dr. Morris informs me that he has found malliki in Pali as a name 
of jasmine. See also Childers, s.v.; Notes, p. 6; and Beal, Dhamma- 
pada, p. 76. 
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57. Of the people who possess these virtues, who 
liVe without thoughtlessness, and who are emanci¬ 
pated through true knowledge, Mira, the tempter, 
never finds the way. 

58, 59. As on a heap of rubbish cast upon the 
highway the lily will grow full of sweet perfume and 
delight, thus among those who are mere rubbish 
the disciple of the truly enlightened Buddha 
shines forth by his knowledge above the blinded 
worldling. 


58, 59. Cf. Beal, Dhammapada, p. 76. 
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CHAPTER V. 

THE FOOL. 

60. Long is the night to him who is awake; long 
is a mile to him who is tired; long is life to the 
foolish who do not know the true law. 

61. If a traveller does not meet with one who is 
his better, or his equal, let him firmly keep to his 
solitary journey; there is no companionship with 
a fool. 

62. ‘These sons belong to me, and this wealth 
belongs to me,’ with such thoughts a fool is tor¬ 
mented. He himself does not belong to himself; 
how much less sons and wealth ? 

63. The fool who knows his foolishness, is wise at 
least so far. But a fool who thinks himself wise, he 
is called a fool indeed. 

64. If a fool be associated with a wise man even 
all his life, he will perceive the truth as little as a 
spoon perceives the taste of soup. 

65. If an intelligent man be associated for one 
minute only with a wise man, he will soon perceive 
the truth, as the tongue perceives the taste of soup. 

66. Fools of poor understanding have themselves 


60. ‘ Life,’ sams&ra, is the constant revolution of birth and death 
which goes on for ever until the knowledge of the true law or the 
true doctrine of Buddha enables a man to free himself from sarnSra, 
and to enter into Nirva«a. See Buddhaghosha’s Parables, Parable 
XIX, p. 134. 

61. Cf. Suttanip&ta, v. 46. 

63. Cf. Beal, Dhammapada, p. 77. 

64. The same verses occur in the Mah&bh. Sauptikap. v. 178; 
see also SabhSp. v. 1945. 

6g. Cf. Beal, Dhammapada, p. 78. 
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for their greatest enemies, for they do evil deeds 
which bear bitter fruits. 

67. That deed is not well done of which a man 
must repent, and the reward of which he receives 
crying and with a tearful face. 

68. No, that deed is well done of which a man 
does not repent, and the reward of which he receives 
gladly and cheerfully. 

69. As long as the evil deed done does not bear 
fruit, the fool thinks it is like honey; but when it 
ripens, then the fool suffers grief. 

70. Let a fool month after month eat his food 
(like an ascetic) with the tip of a blade of Kora 
grass, yet is he not worth the sixteenth particle of 
those who have well weighed the law. 

71. An evil deed, like newly-drawn milk, does not 
turn (suddenly); smouldering, like fire covered by 
ashes, it follows the fool. 


67. See Beal, l.c. p. 78. 

69. Taken from the Sa»»yutta-nik 4 ya, where, however, we read 
thinanhi instead of madhuvS; see Feer, Comptes Rendus, 1871, 
p. 64. 

70. The commentator clearly takes sankh&ta in the sense of 
sankhy&ta, ‘reckoned,’ for he explains it by #&tadhamm&, tulita- 
dhammd. The eating with the tip of Kura grass has reference 
to the fastings performed by the Br&hmans, but disapproved of, 
except as a moderate discipline, by the followers of Buddha. This 
verse seems to interrupt the continuity of the other verses which 
treat of the reward of evil deeds, or of the slow but sure ripening 
of every sinful act. See Childers, s. v. sankh&to. 

71. I am not at all certain of the simile, unless muMati, as applied 
to milk, can be used in the sense of changing or turning sour. In 
Manu IV, 17 s, where a similar sentence occurs, the commentators 
are equally doubtful: Nddharmar £arito loke sadyaA phalati gaur 
iva, ‘ for an evil act committed in the world does not bear fruit at 
once, like a cow;' or ‘ like the earth (in due season); ’ or ‘ like 
milk.’ See Childers, Notes, p. 6. 
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72. And when the evil deed, after it has become 
known, turns to sorrow for the fool, then it destroys 
his bright lot, nay, it cleaves his head. 

73. Let the fool wish for a false reputation, for 
precedence among the Bhikshus, for lordship in the 
convents, for worship among other people! 

74. ‘May both the layman and he who has left the 
world think that this is done by me; may they be 
subject to me in everything which is to be done or 
is not to be done,’ thus is the mind of the fool, and 
his desire and pride increase. 

75. ‘ One is the road that leads to wealth, another 
the road that leads to Nirv 4 »a;’ if the Bhikshu, 
the disciple of Buddha, has learnt this, he will not 
yearn for honour, he will strive after separation 
from the world. 


7a. I take 8attam for gSapitam, the causative of gflfltam, for 
which in Sanskrit, too, we have the form without i, gflaptam. This 
gflaptam, ‘made known, revealed,' stands in opposition to the 
Aianna, ‘ covered, hid,' of the preceding verse. Sukkaznsa, which 
Fausball explains by jukl&nsa, has probably a more technical and 
special meaning. Childers traces flattam to the Vedic £#£tram, 
‘knowledge.' FausbOll refers to £&taka, vol. i, p. 445, v. 118. 

7g. Viveka, which in Sanskrit means chiefly understanding, has 
several meanings with the Buddhists, and among them the more 
technical meaning of separation, whether separation from the world 
rad retirement to the solitude of the forest (kflya-viveka), or separa¬ 
tion from idle thoughts (iitta-viveka), or the highest separation and 
freedom (Nirvdna). As true knowledge cannot be said to be a road 
to wealth, I have taken a£#a, not for SgHi, but for anyfl. 
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CHAPTER VI. 

THE WISE MAN (pANUITa). 

76. If you see a man who shows you what is to 
be avoided, who administers reproofs, and is intelli¬ 
gent, follow that wise man as you would one who 
tells of hidden treasures; it will be better, not worse, 
for him who follows him. 

77. Let him admonish, let him teach, let him 
forbid what is improper!—he will be beloved of the 
good, by the bad he will be hated. 

78. Do not have evil-doers for friends, do not 
have low people for friends: have virtuous people 
for friends, have for friends the best of men. 

79. He who drinks in the law lives happily with 
a serene mind: the sage rejoices always in the law, 
as preached by the elect (Ariyas). 

80. Well-makers lead the water (wherever they 
like); fletchers bend the arrow ; carpenters bend 
a log of wood ; wise people fashion themselves. 


78. It is hardly possible to take milte kalyfiwe in the technical 
sense of kalydna-mitra, ‘ein geistlieher Rath,’ a spiritual guide. 
Bumouf (Introd. p. 284) shows that in the technical sense kalya«a- 
mitra was widely spread in the Buddhist world. 

79. Ariya, 'elect, venerable,' is explained by the commentator 
as referring to Buddha and other teachers. 

80. See verses 33 and 145, the latter being a mere repetition of 
our verse. The nettikds, to judge from the commentary and from 
the general purport of the verse, are not simply water-carriers, but 
builders of canals and aqueducts, who force the water to go over 
the fields where it would not go by itself. The Chinese translator 
says, ( die pilot manages his ship.’ See Beal, 1. c. p. 79. 
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81. As a solid rock is not shaken by the wind, 
wise people falter not amidst blame and praise. 

82. Wise people, after they have listened to the 
laws, become serene, like a deep, smooth, and still 
lake. 

83. Good men indeed walk (warily) under all 
circumstances; good men speak not out of a desire 
for sensual gratification ; whether touched by happi¬ 
ness or sorrow wise people never appear elated or 
depressed. 

84. If, whetner for his own sake, or for the sake 
of others, a man wishes neither for a son, nor for 
wealth, nor for lordship, and if he does not wish for 
his own success by unfair means, then he is good, 
wise, and virtuous. 

85. Few are there among men who arrive at the 


83. The first line is very doubtful. Mr. Childers writes, ‘ I think 
it will be necessary to take sabbattha in the sense of “ everywhere,” 
or “under all circumstances ; 99 pafi^akhandidibhedesu, sabba- 
dhammesu, says Buddhaghosa. I do not think we need assume 
that B. means the word vi^ahanti to be a synonym of va^anti. 
I would rather take the whole sentence together as a gloss upon 
the word va^anti:—va^antiti arahattawinena apakado&antfi Man- 
dar &gam vi^ahanti; va^anti means that, ridding themselves of lust 
by the wisdom which Arhatship confers, they cast it away/ The 
line means ‘the righteous walk on (unmoved) in all the conditions 
of life/ NindS, pasa^sd, sukha, dukkha are four of the eight 
lokadhammas, or earthly conditions; the remaining lokadhammas 
are libha, al&bha, yasa, ayasa. I have adopted the translation of 
W. Morris, see Journal of P.T. S., 1891-93, p. 41. 

In v. 245, passatl, ‘ by a man who sees/ means ‘by a man who : 
sees clearly or truly/ In the same manner vra g may mean, not! 
simply ‘ to walk/ but * to walk properly/ or may be used synony¬ 
mously with pravra^. 

84. That the last line forms the apodosis is shown by the 
demonstrative pronoun sa. 

85. ‘ The other shore ’ is meant for Nirvfi^a, 4 this shore' for 
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other shore (become Arhats); the other people here 
run up and down the shore. 

86. But those who, when the law has been well 
preached to them, follow the law, will pass over 
the dominion of death, however difficult to cross. 

87, 88. A wise man should leave the dark state 
(of ordinary life), and follow the bright state (of the 
Bhikshu). After going from his home to a home¬ 
less state, he should in his retirement look for 
enjoyment where enjoyment seemed difficult. Leav¬ 
ing all pleasures behind, and calling nothing his 
own, the wise man should purge himself from all 
the troubles of the mind. 

89. Those whose mind is well grounded in the 
(seven) elements of knowledge, who without cling- 


common life. On reaching NirvA«a, the dominion of death is 
overcome. The commentator supplies t£ritv&, ‘ having crossed/ in 
order to explain the accusative ma^udheyyam, but possibly p&ram 
esssanti should here be taken as one word, in the sense of over¬ 
coming. 

87, 88. Dark and bright are meant for bad and good ; cf. Sutta- 
nip&ta, v. 526, and Dhp. v. 167. Leaving one's home is the same 
as becoming a mendicant, without a home or family, an andgdra, 
or anchorite. A man in that state of viveka, or retirement (see 
v. 75, note), sees, that where before there seemed to be no pleasure 
there real pleasure is to be found, or vice vers£. A similar idea is 
expressed in verse 99. See Burnouf, Lotus, p. 474, where he speaks 
of ‘ Le plaisir de la satisfaction, n£ de la distinction/ On pariyo- 
dapey) a, see Childers, s. v. 

The five troubles or evils of the mind are passion, anger, igno¬ 
rance, arrogance, pride; see Burnouf, Lotus, pp. 360, 443. As to 
pariyodapeyya, see verse 183, and Lotus, pp. 523, 528; as to 
akid&uio, sec Mahabh. XII, 6568, 1240. 

89. The elements of knowledge are the seven Sambodhyangas, 
on which see Burnouf, Lotus, p. 796. D'Alwis explains them as 
the thirty-seven Bodhipakkhiya-dhammd. Khi«&sav£, which I have 
translated by * they whose frailties have been conquered/ may also 
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ing to anything, rejoice in freedom from attachment, 
whose appetites have been conquered, and who are 
full of light, they are free (even) in this world. 


be taken in a more metaphysical sense, as explained in the note to 
v. 39. The same applies to the other terms occurring in this verse, 
such as ddina, anup&d&ya, &c. Dr. FausbSll seems inclined to 
take &sava in this passage, and in the other passages where it 
occurs, as the P&li representative of fifraya. But Irraya, in Buddhist 
phraseology, means rather the five organs of sense with manas, 
‘the soul/ and these are kept distinct from the dsavas, ‘ the inclina¬ 
tions, the appetites, passions, or vices/ The commentary on the 
Abhidharma, when speaking of the YogSHras, says, * En riunissant 
ensemble les receptacles (irraya), les choses re9ues (firrita) et les 
supports ^filambana), qui sont chacun composes de six termes, on 
a dix-huit termes quon appelle “ Dhitus” ou contenants. La col¬ 
lection des six rdceptacles, ce sont les organes de la vue, de 1'ouYe, 
de Todorat, du goftt, du toucher, et le “ manas ” (ou Torgane du 
coeur), qui est le dernier. La collection des six choses re9ues, c’est 
la connaissance produite par la vue et par les autres sens jusqu'au 
“manas” inclusivement. La collection des six supports, ce sont 1$ 
forme et les autres attributs sensibles jusqu’au “Dharma” (la loi ou 
r&re) inclusivement/ See Burnouf, Introduction, p. 449. 

Parinibbuta is again a technical term, the Sanskrit parinivma 
meaning 4 freed from all worldly fetters/ like vimukta. See Bur¬ 
nouf, Introduction, p. 590. See Childers, s.v. nibbfina, p. 270, 
and Notes on Dhammapada, p. 3; and D’Alwis, Buddhist Nirviwa, 
P- 75 - 
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CHAPTER VII. 

THE VENERABLE (ARHAT). 

90. There is no suffering for him who has finished 
his journey, and abandoned grief, who has freed him¬ 
self on all sides, and thrown off all fetters. 

91. They exert themselves with their thoughts 
well-collected, they do not tarry in their abode; like 
swans who have left their lake, they leave their 
house and home. 

92. Men who have no riches, who live on recog¬ 
nised food, who have perceived void and uncon¬ 
ditioned freedom (NirvS^a), their path is difficult to 
understand, like that of birds in the air. 


91. Satimanto, Sanskrit sm-ntimanta^, * possessed of memory, 
but here used in the technical sense of sati, the first of the Bodhyan- 
gas. See Bumouf, Introduction, p. 797. Clough translates it by 
4 intense thought,’ and this is the original meaning of smar, even 
in Sanskrit. See Lectures on the Science*of Language, vol. ii, 
P- 332 - 

Uyyuflfjganti, which Buddhaghosa explains by * they exert them¬ 
selves/ may possibly signify 4 they depart/ i. e. they leave their 
family, and embrace an ascetic life. See note to verse 235. See 
also Rhys Davids, Mah&parinibb&na-sutta, Sacred Books of the 
East, vol. xi, p. 22. 

92. Su$#ato and animitto are adjectives belonging to vimokho, 
one of the many names of Nirv£;ia, or, according to Childers, s.v. 
nibbfina, p. 270, Arhatship; see Bumouf, Introduction, pp. 442, 
462, on rQnya. The Sanskrit expression jflnyatanimittflprarihitam 
occurs in L'enfant egard, 5 a, 1 . 4. Nimitta is cause in the most 
general sense, i. e. what causes existence. The commentator ex¬ 
plains it chiefly in a moral sense : R£g 4 dinimittabb 4 vena animitfaw, 
tehi kz vimuttan ti animitto vimokho, i. e. owing to the absence of 
passion and other causes, without causation; because freed from 
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93. He whose appetites are stilled, who is not 
absorbed in enjoyment, who has perceived void and 
unconditioned freedom (Nirv 4 //a), his path is diffi¬ 
cult to understand, like that of birds in the air. 

94. The gods even envy him whose senses, like 
horses well broken in by the driver, have been 
subdued, who is free from pride, and free from 
appetites; 

95. Such a one who does his duty is tolerant like 
the earth, or like a threshold; he is like a lake with¬ 
out mud; no new births are in store for him. 

96. His thought is quiet, quiet are his word and 
deed, when he has obtained freedom by true know¬ 
ledge, when he has thus become a quiet man. 


these causes, therefore it is called freedom without causation. See 
Childers, P 41 i Dictionary, p. 270, col. 2, line 1. 

The simile is intended to compare the ways of those who have 
obtained spiritual freedom to the flight of birds, it being difficult 
to understand how the birds move on without putting their feet on 
anything. This, at least, is the explanation of the commentator. 
The same metaphor occurs Mah&bh. Xll, 6763. Childers translates, 
1 leaving no more trace of existence than a bird in the air.' 

95. Without the hints given by the commentator, we should 
probably take the three similes of this verse in their natural sense, 
as illustrating the imperturbable state of an Arahanta, or venerable 
person. The. earth is always represented as an emblem of patience; 
the bolt of Indra, if taken in its technical sense, as the bolt of a 
gate, might likewise suggest the idea of firmness ; while the lake is 
a constant representative of serenity and purity. The commentator, 
however, suggests that what is meant is, that the earth, though 
flowers are cast on it, does not feel pleasure, nor a door-step dis¬ 
pleasure, although less savoury things are thrown upon it; and 
that in like manner a wise person is indifferent to honour and dis¬ 
honour. 

96. That this very natural threefold division, thought, word, and 
deed, the trividha-dv&ra or the three ,doors of the Buddhists (Hardy, 
ManuaL p. 494), was not peculiar to the Buddhists or unknown to 
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97. The man who is free from cfedulity, but knows 
the uncreated, who has cut all ties, removed all 
temptations, renounced all desires, he is the greatest 
of men. 


the Brfihmans, has been proved against Dr. Weber by Professor 
Kdppen in his ‘ Religion desBuddha/1, p. 445. He particularly called 
attention to Manu XII, 4-8 ; and he might have added Mahftbh. 
XII, 4059, 6512, 6549, 6554; XIII, 5677, Ac. Dr. Weber hats 
himself afterwards brought forward a passage from the Atharva- 
veda, VI, 96, 3 (ya>& £akshush& manasfi ya k fa v&fa upirima), 
which, however, has a different meaning. A better one was quoted 
by him from the Taitt. Ar. X, 1, 12 (yan me manasfi, vSH, karmawfi 
vfi dushkrftaz» kr/tam). Similar expressions have been shown to 
exist in the Zend-avesta, and among the Manichaeans (Lassen, 
Indischc Alterthumskunde, III, p. 414 ; see also Boehtlingk's Dic¬ 
tionary, s. v. kaya, and Childers, s. v. k£yo). There was no ground, 
therefore, for supposing that this formula had found its way into 
the Christian liturgy from Persia, for, as Professor Cowell remarks 
(Journal of Philology, vol. iii, p. 215), Greek writers, such as Plato, 
employ very similar expressions, e. g. Protag. p. 348, 30, irpkt An op 
tpyov Ktu X<fyov koL hap6rjfMt. In fact, the opposition between words 
and deeds occurs in almost every writer, from Homer downwards; 
and the further distinction between thoughts and words is clearly 
implied even in such expressions as, ‘they say in their heart/ That 
the idea of sin being committed by thought was not a new idea, 
even to the Jews, may be seen from Prov. xxiv. 9, * the thought of 
foolishness is sin/ In the Apastamba-sfitras, lately edited by 
Professor Biihler, we find the expression, atho yatki&fca manasi 
va&! /taksliushft vft saftkalpayan dhy&yaty ih&bhiviparyati vd tathaiva 
tad bhavatityupaduanti, ‘ they say that whatever a Brahman intend¬ 
ing with his mind, voice, or eye, thinks, says, or looks, that will be/ 
This is clearly a very different division, and it is the same which is 
intended in the passage from the Atharva-veda, quoted above. In 
the mischief done by the eye, we have, perhaps, the first indication 
of the evil eye, (Mahabh. XI 1 ,3417. See Dhammapada, vv. 231- 
234, and Nagfir^una's Suhnllekha.) 

On the technical meaning of tadi, see Childers, s.v. D'Alwis 
(p. 78) has evidently received the right interpretation, but has not 
understood it. Mfulma also is used very much like tfidrwa, and 
from it mariso, a venerable person, in Sanskrit m&rsha. 
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98. In a hamlet or in a forest, on sea or on dry 
land, wherever venerable persons (Arahanta) dwell, 
that place is delightful. 

99. Forests are delightful; where the world finds 
no delight, there the passionless will find delight, 
for they look not for pleasures. 


98. See Childers, s. v. ninnam. 
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CHAPTER VIII. 

■ THE THOUSANDS. 

100. Even though a speech be a thousand (of 
words), but made up of senseless words, one word 
of sense is better, which if a man hears, he becomes 
quiet. 

101. Even though a G£th& (poem) be a thousand 
(of words), but made up of senseless words, one 
word of a Gatha is better, which if a man hears, he 
becomes quiet. 

102. Though a man recite a hundred G 3 th&s made 
up of senseless words, one word of the law is better, 
which if a man hears, he becomes quiet. 

103. If one man conquer in battle a thousand 
times thousand men, and if another conquer himself, 
he is the greatest of conquerors. 

104,105. One’s own self conquered is better than 
all other people; not even a god, a Gandharva, not 
M&ra with Brahman could change into defeat the 


100. This Sahasra varga, or Chapter of the Thousands, is quoted 
by that name in the Mahdvastu (Minayeff, Melanges Asiatiques, VI, 
p. 583): Teshfim Ubagavft# ^a/ildn km Dharmapadeshu sahasra- 
vargam hhashaii: ‘ Sahasram api vaHndm anarthapadasawhitdndm, 
ekiirthavuii rreyfi y Cm rrutvd upardmyati. Sahasram api gdthdndm 
anarthapadasamhiidndtn, ekdrlhavati rrcyd y&m rrutvd uparimyati' 
(MS. R. A. S. I.ontl.) Here the Pdli text seems‘decidedly more 
original and perfect. 

104. firiiaw, according to the commentator, stands for ^ito (lih- 
gavipalldso, i. viparydsa); see also Senart in Journal Asiatique, 
1880, p. 500. 

The Dcvas (gods), Clandharvas (fairies), and other fanciful beings 
of the Bralnnatiic religion, such as the Ndgas, Sarpas, Garudas, &c., 
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victory of a man who has vanquished himself, and 
always lives under restraint. 

106. If a man for a hundred years sacrifice month 
by month with a thousand, and if he but for one 
moment pay homage to a man whose soul is grounded 
(in true knowledge), better is that homage than a 
sacrifice for a hundred years. 

107. If a man for a hundred years worship Agni 
(fire) in the forest; and if he but for one moment pay 
homage to a man whose soul is grounded (in true 
knowledge), better is that homage than sacrifice for 
a hundred years. 

108. Whatever a man sacrifice in this world as an 
offering or as an oblation for a whole year in order to 
gain merit, the whole of it is not worth a quarter (a 
farthing); reverence shown to the righteous is better. 

were allowed to continue in the traditional language of the people 
who had embraced Buddhism. See the pertinent remarks of Burnouf, 
Introduction, pp. 134 seq., 184. On M&ra, the tempter, see v. 7. 
Sis tram Aiyar, On the Craina Religion, p. xx, says: * Moreover as 
it is declared in the Gaina Vedas that all the gods worshipped by 
the various Hindu sects, viz. *Siva, Brahma, Vishnu, Ganapati, 
Subramaniyan, and others, were devoted adherents of the above- 
mentioned Tfrthankaras, the Cainas therefore do not consider 
them as unworthy of their worship; but as they are servants of 
Aragan, they consider them to be deities of their system, and 
accordingly perform certain p%is in honour of them, and worship 
them also/ The case is more doubtful with orthodox Buddhists. 
Orthodox Buddhists/ as Mr. D'Alwis writes (Attanagalu-vansa, 
p. 55), ‘ do not consider the worship of the Devas as being sanc¬ 
tioned by him who disclaimed for himself and all the Devas any 
power over man*s soul Yet the Buddhists are everywhere idol- 
worshippers. Buddhism, however, acknowledges the existence of 
some of the Hindu deities, and from the various friendly offices 
which those Devas are said to have rendered to Gotama, Buddhists 
evince a respect for their idols.' See also Buddhaghosha's Parables, 
p. 162. 
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109. He who always greets and constantly reveres 
the aged, four things will increase to him, viz. life, 
beauty, happiness, power. 

no. But he who lives a hundred years, vicious 
and unrestrained, a life of one day is better if a man 
is virtuous and reflecting. 

in. And he who lives a hundred years, ignorant 
and unrestrained, a life of one day is better if a man 
is wise and reflecting. 

112. And he who lives a hundred years, idle and 
weak, a life of one day is better if a man has attained 
firm strength. 

113. And he who lives a hundred years, not seeing 
beginning and end, a life of one day is better if a 
man sees beginning and end. 

114. And he who lives a hundred years, not 
seeing the immortal place, a life of one day is better 
if a man sees the immortal place. 

115. And he who lives a hundred years, not 
seeing the highest law, a life of one day is better 
if a man sees the highest law. 


109. Dr. Fausbail, in a most important note, called attention to 
the fact that the same verse, with slight variations, occurs in Manu. 
We there read, II, 121: 

Abhivadanarilasya nityaw vn'ddhopascvinaA, 

Aatvari sampravardhante dvur vidyft yaro balam. 

Here the four things are, life, knowledge, glory, power. 

In the Apastamba-sfttras, I, a, 5, 15, the reward promised for 
the same virtue is svargam Syus &i, ‘heaven and long life/ It 
seems, therefore, as if the original idea of this verse came from the 
Brahmans, and was afterwards adopted by the Buddhists. See 
MaMbh. V, 1398; Weber, Ind. Stud. XIII, p. 405. How largely 
it spread is shown by Dr. Fausbbll from the Asiatic Researches, 
XX, p. 359, where the same verse of the Dhammapada is 
mentioned as being widely in use among the Buddhists of Siam. 

112. On kusito, see note to verse 7. 

[to] D 
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CHAPTER IX. 

EVIL. 

116. A man should hasten towards the good, and 
should keep his thought away from evil; if a man 
does what is good slothfully, his mind delights in 
evil. 

117. If a man commits a sin, let him not do it 
again; let him not delight in sin: the accumulation 
of evil is painful. 

118. If a man does what is good, let him do it 
again; let him delight in it: the accumulation of 
good is delightful. 

119. Even an evil-doer sees happiness so long as 
his evil deed does not ripen; but when his evil deed 
ripens, then does the evil-doer see evil. 

120. Even a good man sees evil days so long as 
his good deed does not ripen; but when'his good 
deed ripens, then does the good man see good 
things. 

121. Let no man think lightly of evil, saying in 
his heart, It will not come nigh unto me. Even by 
the falling of water-drops a water-pot is filled; the 
fool becomes full of evil, even if he gather it little 
by little. 

122. Let no man think lightly of good, saying in 
his heart, It will not come nigh unto me. Even by 
the falling of water-drops a water-pot is filled; the 
wise man becomes full of good, even if he gather it 
little by little. 

123. Let a man avoid evil deeds, as a merchant, 
if he has few companions and carries much wealth. 
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avoids a dangerous road; as a man who loves life 
avoids poison. 

124. He who has no wound on his hand, may 
touch poison with his hand; poison does not affect 
one who has no wound; nor is there evil for one 
who does not commit evil. 

125. If a man offend a harmless, pure, and inno¬ 
cent person, the evil falls back upon that fool, like 
light dust thrown up against the wind. 

126. Some people are born again; evil-doers go 
to hell; righteous people go to heaven ; those who 
are free from all worldly desires attain Nirv 4 «a. 

127. Not in the sky, not in the midst of the sea, 
not if we enter into the clefts of the mountains, is 
there known a spot in the whole world where a 
man might be freed from an evil deed. 

128. Not in the sky, not in the midst of the sea, 
not if we enter into the clefts of the mountains, is 
there known a spot in the whole world where death 
could not overcome (the mortal). 


125. Cf. SuttanipiUa, v. 661; Inclische Sprtlche, 1582; KatM- 
sarits&gara, 49, 222. 

126. For a description of hell and its long, yet not endless 
sufferings, see Buddhaghoslia’s Parables, p. 132. The pleasures of 
heaven, too, are frequently described in -these Parables and else¬ 
where. Buddha himself enjoyed these pleasures of heaven, before he 
was born for the last time. It is probably when good and evil deeds 
are equally balanced, that men are born again as human beings ; 
this, at least, is the opinion of the ffainas. Cf. ChintSmani, ed. 
H. Bower, Introd. p. xv. 

127. Cf. St. Luke xii. 2, ‘ For there is nothing covered that shall 
not be revealed;’ and Psalm cxxxix. 8-12. 
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CHAPTER X. 

PUNISHMENT. 

129. All men tremble at punishment, all men fear 
death; remember that you are like unto them, and 
do not kill, nor cause slaughter. 

130. All men tremble at punishment, all men love 
life; remember that thou art like unto them, and do 
not kill, nor cause slaughter. 

131. He who, seeking his own happiness, punishes 
or kills beings who also long for happiness, will not 
find happiness after death. 


129. One feels tempted, no doubt, to take upama in the sense 
of ‘die nearest (der Nachste), the neighbour/ and to translate, 
‘having made oneself one’s neighbour/ i. e. loving one’s neighbour 
as oneself. But as upam&m, with a short a, is the correct accusative 
of upami, we must translate, ‘having made oneself the likeness, 
the image of others, having placed oneself in the place of others.' 
This is an expression which occurs frequently in Sanskrit; cf. 
Hitopadera I, n : 

Pri«£ yathitmano * bhtsh/a bhfttdndm api te tathi, 
Atmaupamyena bhftteshu dayi»i kurvanti sidhavaA. 

4 As life is dear to oneself, it is dear also to other living beings: 
by comparing oneself with others, good people bestow pity on all 
beings.’ 

See also Hit I, 12 ; Rim. V, 23, g, itminam upamiw krztvi 
sveshu direshu ramyatim, ‘ making oneself a likeness, i.e. putting 
oneself in the position of other people, it is right to love none but 
one’s own wife.’ Dr. FausbSll has called attention to similar pas¬ 
sages in the MahdbMrata, XIII, 5569 seq. 

130. Cf. St. Luke vi. 31. 

13 x. Dr. Fausbbll points out the striking-similarity between this 
verse and two verses occurring in Manu and the MaMbharata:— 
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132. He who seeking his own happiness does not 
punish or kill beings who also long for happiness, 
will find happiness after death. 

133. Do not speak harshly to anybody; those 
who are spoken to will answer thee in the same 
way. Angry speech is painful, blows for blows will 
touch thee. 

134. If, like a shattered metal plate (gong), thou 
utter nothing, then thou hast reached Nirv4»a; 
anger is not known to thee. 

135. As a cowherd with his staff drives his cows 
into the stable, so do Age and Death drive the life 
of men. 

136. A fool does not know when he commits his 
evil deeds: but the wicked man burns by his own 
deeds, as if burnt by fire. 

137. He who inflicts pain on innocent and harm¬ 
less persons, will soon come to one of these ten 
states: 


Manu V, 43: 

Yo*himsak$ni bhfitSni hinasty dtmasukhe£A 4 ayS, 

Sa givams A& mrz'taj Aaiva na kva^it sukham edhate. 
Mahdbhdrata XIII, 3568: 

Ahiwsakani bhtitani danzfena vinihanti yaJi, 

Atmana^ sukham LtWan sa prctya naiva sukht bhavet.. 

If it were not for ahiwsakdni, in which Manu and the Mahdbhdrata 
agree, I should say that the verses in both were Sanskrit modifica¬ 
tions of the Pfili original. The verse in the Mahdbhdrata presup¬ 
poses the verse of the Dhammapada. 

133. See Mahdbhdrata XII, 4036. 

134. Sec Childers, s.v. nibbdna, p. 270, and s.v. kdrno; D’Alwis, 
Buddhist Nirvawa, p. 33. 

136. The metaphor of ‘burning’ for ‘suffering’ is very 
common in Buddhist literature. Everything burns, i. e. every¬ 
thing suffers, was one of the first experiences of Buddha himself. 
See v. 146. 
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138. He will have cruel suffering, loss, injury of 
the body, heavy affliction, or loss of mind, 

139. Or a misfortune coming from the king, or 
a fearful accusation, or loss of relations, or destruc¬ 
tion of treasures, 

140. Or lightning-fire will burn his houses; and 
when his body is destroyed, the fool will go to hell. 

141. Not nakedness, not platted hair, not dirt, not 
fasting, or lying on the earth, not rubbing with dust, 


138. 4 Cruel suffering * is explained by sisaroga, 4 headache/ &c. 
‘Loss* is taken for loss of money. 4 Injury of the body' is held to 
be the cutting off of the arm, and other limbs. 4 Heavy afflictions' 
are, again, various kinds of diseases. 

139. Upasarga means 4 accident, misfortune.' Dr. Fausbdll 
translates rd^ato va upassaggam by 4 fulgentis (lunae) defectionem;' 
Dr. Weber by 4 Bestrafung vom Kdnig;' Beal by 4 some govern¬ 
mental difficulty.* Abbhakkh&nam, Sanskrit abhy£khy&nam, is a 
heavy accusation for high treason, or similar offences. Beal trans¬ 
lates, 4 some false accusation/ The 4 destruction of pleasures or 
treasures ’ is explained by gold being changed to coals (see Buddha- 
ghosha's Parables, p. 98; Thiessen, KisSgotami, p. 6), pearls to 
cotton seed, com to potsherds, and by men and cattle becoming 
blind, lame, &c. 

141. Cf. Hibbert Lectures, p, 355. Dr. Fausbbll has pointed out 
that the same or a very similar verse occurs in a legend taken from 
the Divy&vadana, and translated by Bumouf (Introduction, p. 313 
seq.) Bumouf translates the verse: 4 Ce n'est ni la coutume de 
marcher nu, ni les cheveux nattds, ni 1’usage d’argile, ni le choix 
des diverses especes d’aliments, ni I'habitude de coucher sur la 
terre nue, ni la poussibre, ni la malpropret£, ni 1'attention h fuir 
Tabri d'un toil, qui sont capables de dissiper le trouble dans lequel 
nous jettent les d^sirs non-satisfaits; mais qu'un homme, maitre 
de ses sens, calme, recueilli, chaste, dvitant de faire du mal k aucune 
creature, accomplisse la Loi, et il sera, quoique par6 d'ornements, 
un BrShmane, un Cramana, un Religieux/ See also Suttanipdta, 
v. 248. 

Walking naked and the other things mentioned in our verse 
ate outward signs of a saintly life, and these Buddha rejects because 
they do not calm the passions. Nakedness he seems to have 
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not sitting motionless, can purify a mortal who has 
not overcome desires. 

142. He who, though dressed in fine apparel, 
exercises tranquillity, is quiet, subdued, restrained, 
chaste, and has ceased to find fault with all other 
beings, he indeed is a Brihmawa, an ascetic (rra- 
ma«a), a friar (bhikshu). 

143. Is there in this world any man so restrained 
by shame that he does not provoke reproof, as a 
noble horse the whip ? 

144. Like a noble horse when touched by the 


rejected on other grounds too, if we may judge from the Sum&- 
gadhi-avadiinu: ‘ A number of naked friars were assembled in the 
house of the daughter of Andtha-puwTika. She called her daughter- 
in-law, SumagadhS, and said, “ Go and see those highly respectable 
persons.” Sumagadha, expecting to see some of the saints, like 
•Sariputra, Maudgaly&yana, and others, ran out full of joy. But 
when she saw these friars with their hair like pigeon wings, covered 
by nothing but dirt, offensive, and looking like demons, she became 
sad. “ Why are you sad P" said her mother-in-law. SumfigadhSl 
replied, “ O mother, if these are saints, what must sinners be like?'” 

Burnouf (Introduction, p. 312) supposed that the Cainas only, 
and not the Buddhists, allowed nakedness. But the fPainas, too, 
do not allow it universally. They are divided into two parties, the 
■SVetambaras and Digambaras. The .Svetambaras, clad in white, 
are the followers of i'arrvanatha, and wear clothes. The Digam¬ 
baras, i. e. sky-clad, disrobed, are followers of Mahavira, resident 
chiefly in Southern India. At present they, too, wear clothing, 
but not when eating. See Sastram Aiyar, p. xxi. 

The jgtt/fi, or the hair platted and gathered up in a knot, was a 
sign of a Shiva ascetic. The sitting motionless is one of the pos¬ 
tures assumed by ascetics. Clough explains ukku/ika as ‘ the act 
of sitting on the heels; ’ Wilson gives for utka/ukasana, * sitting on 
the hams.’ Sec FausbOIl, note on verse 140. 

142. This verse has to be taken in connection with the pre¬ 
ceding verse, to show that though a man cares about his outward 
appearance and is well dressed, he may be a true disciple for all 
that, if only he practises virtue. As to dawc/anidhina, see Mahfibh. 
XII, 6559, and Suttanipata, v. 34. 
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whip, be ye strenuous and eager, and by faith, by 
virtue, by energy, by meditation, by discernment of 
the law you will overcome this great pain, perfect in 
knowledge and in behaviour, and never forgetful. 

145. Well-makers lead the water (wherever they 
like); fletchers bend the arrow; carpenters bend 
a log of wood; good people fashion themselves. 


143. The same as verse 80. According to FausboU and Subhflti 
we ought to render the verses by, ‘ What man is there found on 
earth so restrained by shame that he never provokes reproof, as a 
good horse the whip?' See, however, Childers, s.v. appabodhati. 
Fausbftll maintains his view. 
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CHAPTER XI. 

OLD AGE. 

146. How is there laughter, how is there joy, as 
this world is always burning? Do you not seek 
a light, ye who are surrounded by darkness ? 

147. Look at this dressed-up lump, covered with 
wounds, joined together, sickly, full of many schemes, 
but which has no strength, no hold! 

148. This body is wasted, full of sickness, and 
frail; this heap of corruption breaks to pieces, life 
indeed ends in death. 


148. Dr. FausbSll informs me that Childers proposed the emen¬ 
dation marawantam hi ^vitam. The following extract from a letter, 
addressed by Childers to Dr. FausbOll, will be read with interest:— 

‘ As regards Dhp. v. 148 ,1 have no doubt whatever. I quite agree 
with you that the idea (mors est vita ejus) is a profound and noble 
one, but the question is, Is the idea there? I think not. M a ran am 
tamhi fivitam is not Pdli, I mean not a P&li construction, and 
years ago even it grated on my car as a harsh phrase. The reading 
of your MSS. of the texts is nothing ; your MSS. of Dliammapada 
are very bad ones, and it is merely the vicious Sinhalese spelling of 
bad MSS., like kammarntam for kammantam. But the comment sets 
the question at rest at once, for it explains maranantam by marana- 
pariyos&nam, which is exactly the same. I see there is one serious 
difficulty left, that all your MSS. seem to have tamhi, and not 
tam hi; but are you sure it is so ? There was a Dliammapada in 
the India Office Library, and I had a great hunt for it a few days 
ago, but to my deep disappointment it is missing. I do not agree 
with you that the sentence “ All Life is bounded by Death,” is 
trivial: it is a truism, but half the noblest passages in poetry are 
truisms, and unless I greatly mistake, this very passage will be found 
in many other literatures'.’ 

Dr. FausbOlI adds:— 

‘I have still the same doubt as before, because of all my 
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149. After one has looked at those grey bones, 
thrown away like gourds in the autumn, what 
pleasure is there (left in life)! 

150. After a stronghold has been made of the 
bones, it is covered with flesh and blood, and there 
dwell in it old age and death, pride and deceit 

151. The brilliant chariots of kings are destroyed, 
the body also approaches destruction, but the virtue 
of good people never approaches destruction,—thus 
do the good say to the good. 

152. A man who has learnt little, grows old like 
an ox; his flesh grows, but his knowledge does not 
grow. 

153. 154. Looking for the maker of this taber¬ 
nacle, I have run through a course of many births, 

MSS. reading maraaaai tamhi. I do not know the readings 
of the London MSS. The explanation of the commentary does 
not settle the question, as it may as well be considered an 
explanation of my reading as of the reading which Childers 
proposed.— V. FausbOll/ 

Fausbdll has now surrendered his doubts, and he produces 
himself a number of passages where this phrase mara#dntaw hi 
^ivanam occurs, e.g. Mah£bh. (ed. Calcutta), XI, 48 ; 207 ; XII, 
829; R£m£y. (ed. Bombay), Ayodhy&k., p. X97; Divy&vaddna, 
p. 27; 100, 

149. In the Rudr&ya«dvad£na of the Divydvadina this verse 
appears as, 

Y&nimdny aparidcMni vikshipt&ni diro diraA, 
Kapotavarc&ny as third t&ni dnsh/vaiha k& ratiA. 

See Schiefner, MS. Asiat. VIII, p. 589; G&taka, vol. i, p. 322. 

150. The expression xnaoisalohitalepanam is curiously like the 
expression used in Manu VI, 76, m&»saro«italepanam, and in 
several passages of the Mah&bMrata, XII, 12462,12053, 48 pointed 
out by Dr. Fausbdll 

I 53 » x 54- These two verses are famous amonfc Buddhists, for 
they are the words which the founder of Buddhism is supposed 
to have uttered at the moment he attained to Buddhahood. (See 
Spence Hardy, Manual, p. 180.) According to the Lalita-vistara, 
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not finding him; and painful is birth again and 
again But now, maker of the tabernacle, thou hast 
been seen; thou shalt not make up this tabernacle 
again. All thy rafters are broken, thy ridge-pole 
is sundered; the mind, approaching the Eternal 


however, the words uttered on that solemn occasion were those 
quoted in the note to verse 39. In the commentary on the 
Brahma^la this verse is called the first speech of Buddha, his last 
speech being the words in the Mah&parinibb&na-sutta, 'Life is 
subject to age; strive in earnest, &c/ The words used in the MaM- 
parinibbfina-sutta, Chap. IV, 2, JTatunnajw dhammfinam ananubodhd 
appa/ivedha evam ida m dfgham addh&na m sandh&vitaw sawsS.ritawi 
mama# ft eva tumh&ka# £a, answer to the anticipation expressed 
in our verse. 

The exact rendering of this verse has been much discussed, chiefly 
by Mr. D’Alwis in die Attanugaluvansa, p. cxxviii, and again in his 
Buddhist Nirv&xa, p. 78 ; also by Childers, Notes on Dhammapada, 
p. 4, and in his Dictionary. Gogerly translated: * Through various 
transmigrations I must travel, if I do not discover the builder whom 
I seek/ Spence Hardy: * Through many different births I have run 
(to me not having found), seeking the architect of the desire-re¬ 
sembling house/ Fausbdll: ' Multiplices generations revolutiones 
percurreram, non inveniens, domus (corporis) fabricatorcm quaerens/ 
And again (p. 322): ‘ Multarum generationum revolutio mihi sub- 
eunda esset, nisi invenissem domus fabricatorem/ Childers: * I have 
run through the revolution of countless births, seeking the architect 
of this dwelling and finding him not/ D’Alwis: # Through transmi¬ 
grations of numerous births have 1 run, not discovering, (though) 
seeking the house-builder/ All dejiends on how we take sandha- 
vissam, which Fausboll takes as a conditional, Childers, following 
Trenckner, as an aorist, because the sense imperatively requires 
an aorist. I had formerly translated it as a future, though 
qualifying it by the participle present anibhisan, i.e. not finding, 
and taking it in the sense of, if or so long as I do not find the. true 
cause of existence. Anibbisan i hsul translated by not resting 
(anirviran), but the commentator seems to authorise the meaning 
of not finding (avindanto, alabhanto), and in that ease all tIm¬ 
material difficulties of the verse seem to me to disappear. 

‘ The maker of the tabernacle ’ is explained as a poetical expres¬ 
sion for the cause of new births, at least according to the views o! 
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(visankh&ra, nirvana), has attained to the extinction 
of all desires. 

155. Men who have not observed proper disci¬ 
pline, and have not gained wealth in their youth, 
perish like old herons in a lake without fish. 

156. Men who have not observed proper disci¬ 
pline, and have not gained wealth in their youth, 
lie, like broken bows, sighing after the past. 


Buddha’s followers, whatever his own views may have been. Bud¬ 
dha had conquered M&ra, the representative of worldly temptations, 
the father of worldly desires, and as desires (taiwhS,) are, by means 
of up&d&na andbhava, the cause of £&ti, or * birth/ the destruction of 
desires and the conquest of M&ra are nearly the same thing, though 
expressed differently in the philosophical and legendary language 
of the Buddhists. Ta#th£, * thirst ’ or ( craving/ is mentioned as 
serving in the army of M&ra. (Lotus, p. 443.) 

155. On gh&y anti, Le. ksh&yanti, see Dr. Bollensen’s learned 
remarks, Zeitschrift der Deutschen Morgenl. Gesellschaft, XVIII, 
834, and Boehtlingk-Roth, s. v, kshS. 
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SELF. 

157. If a man hold himself dear, let him watch 
himself carefully; during one at least out of the 
three watches a wise man should be watchful. 

158. Let each man direct himself first to what is 
proper, then let him teach others; thus a wise man 
will not suffer. 

159. If a man make himself as he teaches others 
to be, then, being himself well subdued, he may 
subdue (others); for one’s own self is difficult to 
subdue. 

160. Self is the lord of self, who else could be 
the lord ? With self well subdued, a man finds a 
lord such as few can find. 

161. The evil done by oneself, self-begotten, self- 
bred. crushes the foolish, as a diamond breaks even 
a precious stone. 

162. lie whose wickedness is very great brings 
himself down to that state where his enemy wishes 
him to be, as a creeper does with the tree which it 
surrounds. 

163. Bad deeds, and deeds hurtful to ourselves, 
are easy to do; what is beneficial and good, that is 
very difficult to do. 

137. Tlu 1 three witches of the night arc meant for the three 
stages of life. C'f. St. Maik xiii. 37, ‘Ami what I say unto you. 
I say unto all, Watch.’ 

158. Cf. Crataka. vol. ii. p. 441. 

if) 1. The Chinese translation rentiers va^irain by ‘steel drill/ 
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164. The foolish man who scorns the rule of the 
venerable (Arahat), of the elect (Ariya), of the vir¬ 
tuous, and follows a false doctrine, he bears fruit to 
his own destruction, like the fruits of the Ka/Maka 
reed. 

165. By oneself the evil is done, by oneself one 
suffers; by oneself evil is left undone, by oneself 
one is purified. The pure and the impure (stand 
and fall) by themselves, no one can purify another. 

166. Let no one forget his own duty for the sake 
of another s, however great; let a man, after he has 
discerned his own duty, be always attentive to his 
duty. 


164. The reed either dies after it has borne fruit, or is cut down 
for the sake of its fruit. 

Di//£i, literally ‘view/ is used even by itself, like the Greek 
‘ hairesis/ in the sense of heresy (see Bumouf, Lotus, p. 444). In 
other places a distinction ifc made between mikkha&ilthi (vv. 167, 
316) and sammldi/Mi (v. 319). If arahatazra ariydnaw are used in 
their technical sense, we should translate ‘ the reverend Arhats/— 
Arhat being the highest degree of the four orders of Ariyas, viz. 
■Srota&panna, Sakad&g&min, An&gimin, and Arhat. See note to 
verse 178. 

166. Attha, lit. ‘object/ must here be taken in a moral sense, 
as ‘duty* rather than as ‘'advantage/ Childers rendered it by 
‘ spiritual good/ The story which Buddhaghosa tells of the Thera 
Attadattha gives a clue to the origin of some of his parables, which 
seem to have been invented to suit the text of the Dhammapada 
rather than vice vers£. A similar case occurs in the commentary 
to verse 227. 
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CHAPTER XIII. 

THE WORLD. 

167. Do not follow the evil law! Do not live on 
in thoughtlessness! Do not follow false doctrine! 
Be not a friend of the world. 

168. Rouse thyself! do not be idle! Follow the 
law of virtue! The virtuous rests in bliss in this 
world and in the next 

169. Follow the law of virtue; do not follow that 
of sin. The virtuous rests in bliss in this world and 
in the next. 

170. Look upon the world as you would on a 
bubble, look upon it as you would on a mirage: the 
king of death does not see him who thus looks down 
upon the world. 

171. Come, look at this world, glittering like 
a royal chariot; the foolish are immersed in it, but 
the wise do not touch it. 

172. He who formerly was reckless and after¬ 
wards became sober, brightens up this world, like 
the moon when freed from clouds. 

173. He whose evil deeds are covered by good 
deeds, brightens up this world, like the moon when 
freed from clouds; 


167. Childers says, I have not the slightest notion of the meaning 
of lokavaddhano. Could it mean, Do not swell the number of 
worldlings ? 

168, 169. See Rhys Davids, Buddhism, p. 65. 

170. See Suttanipkta, v, 1118. 
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174. This world is dark, few only can see here ; 
a few only go to heaven, like birds escaped from 
the net. 

175. The swans go on the path of the sun, they 
go miraculously through the ether; the wise are led 
out of this world, when they have conquered Mira 
and his train. 

176. If a man has transgressed the one law, and 
speaks lies, and scoffs at another world, there is no 
evil he will not do. 

177. The uncharitable do not go to the world of 
the gods; fools only do not praise liberality; a wise 
man rejoices in liberality, and through it becomes 
blessed in the other world. 

178. Better than sovereignty over the earth, better 


175. Hajwsa may be meant for the bird, whether flamingo, or 
swan, or ibis (see Hardy, Manual, p. 17), but it may also, I believe, 
be taken in the sense of saint. As to iddhi, * magical power/ 
i.e. r/ddbi, see Burnouf, Lotus, p. 310; Spence Hardy, Manual, 
pp. 498, 504; Legends, pp. 55, 177; and note to verse 254. 

178. Sotdpatti, the technical term for the first step in the path 
that leads to Nirvi«a. There are four such steps, or stages, and on 
entering each, a man receives a new title:— 

(1) The *Srota£panna, lit. he who has got into the stream. 
A man may have seven more births before he reaches the other 
shore, i.e. Nirv£«a. 

(2) Sakn’d&g&min, lit. he who comes back once, so called be¬ 
cause, after having entered this stage, a man is born only once 
more among men or gods. Childers shows that this involves really 
two more births, one in the deva world, the other in the world of 
men. Burnouf says the same, Introduction, p. 293. 

(3) An&g&min, lit. he who does not come back, so called be¬ 
cause, after this stage, a man cannot be born again in a lower 
world, but can only be born into a Brahman world, before he 
reaches Nirva«a. 

(4) Arhat, the venerable, the perfect, who has reached the highest 
stage that can be reached, and from which Nirvd^a is perceived 
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than going to heaven, better than lordship over all 
worlds, is the reward of Sotclpatti, the first step in 
holiness. 


(sukkhavipassanS, Lotus, p. 849). See Hardy, Eastern Monachism, 
p. 280; Eurnouf, Introduction, p. 209; Koppen, p. 398; D’Alwis, 
Attanugaluvansa, p. cxxiv; Feer, Sutra en 42 articles, p. 6. 
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CHAPTER XIV. 

THE BUDDHA (THE AWAKENED). 

179. He whose conquest cannot be conquered 
again, into whose conquest no one in this world 
enters, by what track can you lead him, the 
Awakened, the Omniscient, the trackless ? 

180. He whom no desire with its snares and 
poisons can lead astray, by what track can you 
lead him, the Awakened, the Omniscient, the 
trackless ? 

181. Even the gods envy those who are awakened 
and not forgetful, who are given to meditation, who 
are wise, and who delight in the repose of retire¬ 
ment (from the world). 

182. Difficult (to obtain) is the conception of men, 
difficult is the life of mortals, difficult is the hearing 
of the True Law, difficult is the birth of the Awak¬ 
ened (the attainment of Buddhahood). 


179,180. Buddha, the Awakened, is to be taken as an appella¬ 
tive rather than as the proper name of the Buddha (see v. 183). 
It means, anybody who has arrived at complete knowledge. Anan- 
tagofaram I take in the sense of, possessed of unlimited knowledge. 
Apadam, winch Dr. Fausbfill takes as an epithet of Buddha and 
translates by * non investigabilis,’ is translated * trackless,’ in order 
to show the play on the word pada; see Childers, s. v. The com¬ 
mentator says: * The man who is possessed of even a single one of 
such conditions as rfiga, &c., him ye may lead forward; but the 
Buddha has not even one condition or basis of renewed existence, 
and therefore by what track will you lead this unconditioned 
Buddha?' Cf. Dhp. w. 92, 420; and Gataka, vol.i, pp. 79,3^. 

182. Mr. Beal (Dhammapada, p. no) states that this verse occurs 
also in the Sfttra of the forty-two sections. 
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183. Not to commit any sin, to do good, and to 
purify ones mind, that is the teaching of (all) the 
Awakened. 

184. The Awakened call patience the highest 
penance, long-suffering the highest Nirv&#a; for he 
is not an anchorite (pravra^ita) who strikes others, 
he is not an ascetic (irama^a) who insults others. 

185. Not to blame, not to strike, to live restrained 
under the law, to be moderate in eating, to sleep and 
sit alone, and to dwell on the highest thoughts,— 
this is the teaching of the Awakened. 

183. This verse is again one of the most solemn verses among 
the Buddhists. According to Csoma KSrOsi, it ought to follow 
the famous Aryd stanza, ‘Ye dhammd* (Lotus, p. 522), and serve 
as its complement. But though this may be the case in Tibet, it 
was not so originally. The same verse (ascribed to Kanakamuni) 
occurs at the end of the Chinese translation of the Prdtimoksha 
(Beal, J. R. A. S. XIX, p. 473; Catena, p. 159); in the Tibetan 
translation of the Gdthdsangraha, v. 14 (Schiefner, Mdl. Asiat 
VIII, pp. 568, 586; and Csoma Kbrbsi, As. Res. XX, p. 79). 
Burnouf has fully discussed the metre and meaning of our verse on 
pp. 527, 528 of his ‘ Lotus/ He prefers saiittaparidamanam, which 
Csoma translated by 4 the mind must be brought under entire sub¬ 
jection 1 (svaftttaparidamanam), and the late Dr. Mill by ‘proprii 
intellects subjugatio/ But his own MS. of the Mahdpadhdna-sutta 
gave likewise sa^ittapariyodapanam, and this is no doubt the cor¬ 
rect reading. (See D’Alwis, Attanugaluvansa, p. cxxix.) We 
found pariyodapeyya in verse 88, in the sense of purging oneself 
from the troubles of the mind. From the same verb, (pari) ava + dai, 
we may derive the name Avaddna, a legend, originally a pure and 
virtuous act, an dpiorua, "afterwards a sacred story, and possibly a 
story the hearing of which purifies the mind. See Boehtlingk- 
Roth, s. v. avaddna. 

184. Childers, following the commentator, translates, ‘Patience, 
which is long-suffering, is the best devotion, the Buddhas declare 
that Nirvd«a is the best (of things)/ 

185. Pdtimokkhe, ‘ under the law/ i.e. according to the law, the 
law which leads to Moksha, or ‘ freedom/ Prdtimoksha is the title 
of the oldest collection of the moral laws of the Buddhists (Burnouf, 

E 2 
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186. There is no satisfying lusts, even by a shower 
of gold pieces; he who knows that lusts have a short 
taste and cause pain, he is wise ; 

187. Even in heavenly pleasures he finds no satis¬ 
faction, the disciple who is fully awakened delights 
only in the destruction of all desires. 

188. Men, driven by fear, go to many a refuge, to 
mountains and forests, to groves and sacred trees. 

189. But that is not a safe refuge, that is not the 
best refuge; a man is not delivered from all pains 
after having gone to that refuge. 

190. He who takes refuge with Buddha, the Law, 


Introduction, p. 300; Bigandet, The Life of Gaudama, p. 439; 
Rhys Davids, Buddhism, p. 162), and as it was common both to 
the Southern and the Northern Buddhists, p&timokkhe in our pas¬ 
sage may possibly be meant, as Professor Weber suggests, as the 
title of that very collection. The commentator explains it by 
£e//£akastla and p&timokkhasila. Sayan&sam might stand for jaya- 
n&ranam, see Mahibh. XII, 6684; but in Buddhist literature it is 
intended for jayanSsanam ; see also Mahabh. XII, 9978, jayyftsane.* 
FausbQll now reads p&nta*» instead of patthafl, as in Suttanipdta, 337. 

187. There is a curious similarity between this verse and verse 
6503 (9919) of the SSntiparva: 

Ya^a k&masukhatfz loke, ya£ £a divyam mahat sukham, 

Tnshwdkshayasukhasyaite nirhata^ sho</ari« kal&m. 

* And whatever delight of love there is on earth, and whatever is 
the great delight in heaven, they are not worth the sixteenth part 
of the pleasure which springs from the destruction of all desires.' 
The two verses 186, 187 are ascribed to. king Mandh&trz', shortly 
before his death (M 61 . Asiat VIII, p. 471; see also ffdtaka, vol.ii, 
p-113)- 

188-192. These verses occur in Sanskrit in the Pr&tihdryasfltra, 
translated by Bumouf, Introduction, pp. 162-189; see p. 186. 
Burnouf translates rukkhaiety&ni by * arbres consacrds ; 9 properly, 
sacred shrines under or near a tree. See also G$taka, vol. i, p. 97. 

190. Buddha, Dharma, and Sangha are called the Trijara^a 
(cf. Burnouf, Introd. p. 630). The four holy truths are the four 
statements that there, is pain in this world, that the source of 
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and the Church ; he who, with clear understanding, 
sees the four Holy truths :— 

191. Viz. pain, the origin of pain, the destruction 
of pain, and the eightfold holy way that leads to the 
quieting of pain;— 

192. That is the safe refuge, that is the best 
refuge; having gone to that refuge, a man is deli¬ 
vered from all pain. 

193. A supernatural person (a Buddha) is not 
easily found, he is not born everywhere. Wherever 
such a sage is born, that race prospers. 

194. Happy is the arising of the awakened, 
happy is the teaching of the True Law, happy is 
peace in the church, happy is the devotion of those 
who are at peace. 

195. 196. He who pays homage to those who 
deserve homage, whether the awakened (Buddha) 
or their disciples, those who have overcome the 
host (of evils), and crossed the flood of sorrow, he 
who pays homage to such as have found deliverance 
and know no fear, his merit can never be measured 
by anybody. 


pain is desire, that desire can be annihilated, that there is a way 
(shown by Buddha) by which the annihilation of all desires can be 
achieved, and freedom be obtained That way consists of eight 
parts. (See Burnouf, Introduction, p. 630.) The eightfold way 
forms the subject of Chapter XVIII. (See also Feer, Journal 
As. 1870, p. 418, and Chips from a German Workshop, 2nd ed. 
vol. i, p. 251 seq.) 
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CHAPTER XV. 

HAPPINESS. 

197. We live happily indeed, not hating those 
who hate us! among men who hate us we dwell 
free from hatred! 

198. We live happily indeed, free from ailments 
among the ailing! among men who are ailing let us 
dwell free from ailments! 

199. We live happily indeed, free from greed 
among the greedy! among men who are greedy let 
us dwell free from greed! 

200. We live happily indeed, though we call 
nothing our own! We shall be like the bright gods, 
feeding on happiness! 

.201. Victory breeds hatred, for the conquered is 
unhappy. He who has given up both victory and 
defeat, he, the contented, is happy. 


198. The ailment here meant is moral rather than physical. 
Cf. Mahflbh. XII, 9924, sawprardnto nirSmayaA; 9925, yo«sau 
prinintiko rogas taw trz‘sh«Sw tya^ataA sukham. 

200. The words placed in the mouth of the king of Videha, 
while his residence Mithila was in flames, are curiously like our 
verse; cf. Mah&bh. XII, 9917, 

Susukham vata ^Mmi yasya me nSsti ki&iana, 
MithiliySm pradipt&y&K na me dahyati ki/Wana. 

‘I live happily, indeed, for I have nothing; while Mithila is in 
flames, nothing of mine is burning.' Cf. Muir, Religious Senti¬ 
ments, p. 106. 

The ibbassara, i. e. ibhflsvara, ‘ the bright gods,' are frequently 
mentioned. Cf. Burnouf, Introd. p. 611. 

201. This verse is ascribed to Buddha, when he heard of the 
defeat of A^Staratru by Prasena^it. It exists in the Northern or 
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202. There is no fire like passion; there is no 
losing throw like hatred; there is no pain like this 
body; there is no happiness higher than rest. 

203. Hunger is the worst of diseases, the elements 
of the body the greatest evil; if one knows this 
truly, that is Nirvi^a, the highest happiness. 


Sanskrit and in the Southern or P&li texts, i.e. in the Avad&na- 
jataka, in the Sa*»yutta-nik£ya. See Feer, Comptes Rendus, 1871, 
p. 44, and Journal As. 1880, p. 509. In the Avad£na-jataka, the 
Sanskrit version is— 

Gayo vairam prasavati, duAkha/w fete par^itaA, 

Upaj&ntaA sukhara fete hitv& ^ayapar^ayam. 

202. I take kali in the sense of an unlucky die which makes a 
player lose his game. A real simile seems wanted here, as in 
verse 251, where,for the same reason, I translate graha by ‘shark/ 
not by ‘capti vitas/ as Dr. FausbSll proposes. The same scholar 
translates kali in our verse by £ peccatum/ If there is any ob¬ 
jection to translating kali in P£li by ‘unlucky die/ I should still 
prefer to take it in the sense of the age of depravity, or the demon 
of depravity. To judge from AbhidMnappadtpM, 1106, kali was 
used for parSgaya, i. e. loss at game, a losing throw, and occurs in 
that sense again in verse 252. The Chinese translation has, ‘there 
is no distress (poison) worse than hate/ A similar verse occurs 
Mahdbh. «S&ntip. 175, v. 35. 

* Body 9 for khandha is a free translation, but it is difficult to find 
any better rendering. The Chinese translation also has ‘ body/ 
According to the Buddhists each sentient being consists of five 
khandhas (skandha), or aggregates, the organized body (rfipa- 
khandha) with its four internal capacities of sensation (vedanfi), 
perception (sa Hgn$), conception (sa#zsk£ra), knowledge (v^ina). 
See Buraouf, Introd. pp. 589, 634; Lotus, p. 335. 

203. Saozsk&ra is the fourth of the five khandhas, but the com¬ 
mentator takes it here, as well as in verse 255, for the five khandhas 
together, in which case we can only translate it by ‘body/ or 
‘elements of the body/ See also verse 278. Childers proposes 
‘ organic life' (Notes on Dhammapada, p. 1). There are, however, 
other sawskfiras, which follow immediately upon avidy£, * ignorance/ 
as second in the series of the nic&nas, or ‘ causes of existence/ and 
these too might be called the greatest pain, considering that they 
are the cause of birth, which is the cause of all pain. Sometimes, 
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204. Health is the greatest of gifts, contented¬ 
ness the best riches; trust is the best of relation¬ 
ships, Nirv4«a the highest happiness. 

205. He who has tasted the sweetness of solitude 
and tranquillity, is free from fear and free from sin, 
while he tastes the sweetness of drinking in the 
law. 

206. The sight of the elect (Arya) is good, to live 
with them is always happiness; if a man does not 
see fools, he will be truly happy. 

207. He who walks in the company of fools suf¬ 
fers a long way; company with fools, as with an 
enemy, is always painful; company with the wise is 
pleasure, like meeting with kinsfolk. 

208. Therefore, one ought to follow the wise, the 
intelligent, the learned, the much enduring, the du¬ 
tiful, the elect; one ought to follow such a good and 
wise man, as the moon follows the path of the stars. 

again, sazrcskara seems to have a different and less technical mean¬ 
ing, being used in the sense of conceptions, plans, desires, as, for 
instance, in verse 368, -where sankhaiinara khayam is used much 
like tajwh&khaya. Again, in his comment on verse 75, Buddhaghosa 
says, upadhiviveko sarikhirasanganikam vinodeti; and again, 
upadhiviveko ka. nirupadhtnftai puggalanaw visankhara gatanam. 

For a similar sentiment, see Stanislas Julien, Les Avadanas, vol. i, 
p. 40, ‘Le corps est la plus grande source de souffrance,’ &c. 
T should say that the khandhas in verse 202 and the sankh&ras in 
verse 203 are nearly, if not quite, synonymous. I should prefer to 
read ^aga^Ma-paramS, as a compound. GigMhi, or as it is written 
in one MS., digaAfcM (Sk. ^ighatsff), means not only * hunger,' but 
‘ appetite, desire.’ 

204. Childers translates, ‘ the best kinsman is a man you can trust.' 

205. Cf. Suttanipftta, v. 256. 

207. I should like to read sukho £a dhtrasawvSso. 
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CHAPTER XVI. 

PLEASURE. 

209. He who gives himself to vanity, and does 
not give himself to meditation, forgetting the real 
aim (of life) and grasping at pleasure, will in time 
envy him who has exerted himself in meditation. 

210. Let no man ever cling to what is pleasant, or 
to what is unpleasant. Not to see what is pleasant 
is pain, and it is pain to see what is unpleasant. 

2n. Let, therefore, no man love anything; loss 
of the beloved is evil. Those who love nothing, 
and hate nothing, have no fetters. 

212. From pleasure comes grief, from pleasure 
comes fear; he who is free from pleasure knows 
neither grief nor fear. 

213. From affection comes grief, from affection 
comes fear; he who is free from affection knows 
neither grief nor fear. 

214. From lust comes grief, from lust comes 
fear; he who is free from lust knows neither grief 
nor fear. 

215. From love comes grief, from love comes 
fear; he who is free from love knows neither grief 
nor fear. 

2x6. From greed comes grief, from greed comes 
fear; he wh$ is free from greed knows neither grief 
nor fear. 

217. He who possesses virtue and intelligence, 


214. See Beal Catena, p. 200. 
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who is just, speaks the truth, and does what is his 
own business, him the world will hold dear. 

218. He in whom a desire for the Ineffable (Nir- 
vi#a) has sprung up, who in his mind is satisfied, 
and whose thoughts are not bewildered by love, he 
is called Urdhvawsrotas (carried upwards by the 
stream). 

219. Kinsmen, friends, and lovers salute a man 
who has been long away, and returns safe from 
afar. 

220. In like manner his good works receive him 
who has done good, and has gone from this world 
to the other;—as kinsmen receive a friend on his 
return. 


318. O'rdbvawsrotas or uddhamsoto is the technical name for 
one who has reached the world of the Avnhas (Aviha), and is pro¬ 
ceeding to that of the Akanish/Aas (Akani/rta). This is the last 
stage before he reaches the formless world, the Ar&padh&tu. (See 
Buddhaghosha’s Parables, p. 133 ; Bumouf, Introduction, p. 399.) 
Originally firdhvansrotas may have been used in a less technical 
sense, meaning one who swims against the stream, and is not 
carried away by the vulgar passions of the world. 
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CHAPTER XVII. 

ANGER. 

221. Let a man leave anger, let him forsake pride, 
let him overcome all bondage! No sufferings befall 
the man who is not attached to name and form, and 
who calls nothing his own. 

222. He who holds back rising anger like a rolling 
chariot, him I call a real driver; other people are 
but holding the reins. 

223. Let a man overcome anger by love, let him 
overcome evil by good; let him overcome the greedy 
by liberality, the liar by truth ! 

224. Speak the truth, do not yield to anger; give, 
if thou art asked for little; by these three steps 
thou wilt go near the gods. 

225. The sages who injure nobody, and who 
always control their body, they will go to the un¬ 
changeable place (Nirv4»a), where, if they have 
gone, they will suffer no more. 

226. Those who are ever watchful, who study day 
and night, and who strive after Nirv4«a, their pas¬ 
sions will come to an end. 

227. This is an old saying, O Atula, this is not 
as if of to-day: ‘ They blame him who sits silent, 


221. ‘Name and form’ is the translation of nima-rftpa, the 
ninth of the Buddhist Nid&nas. It comprises everything in the 
phenomenal world. Cf. Burnouf, Introduction, p. goi; see also 
Gogerly, Lecture on Buddhism, and Bigandet, The Life of Gaudama, 
P- 454 - 

223. MaMbh. XII, 3550, as&dhum sadhund gayet. Cf. Ten 
Gatakas, ed. Fausbdll, p. g. 

227. It appears from the commentary that pord/ram and aggata- 
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they blame him who speaks much, they also blame 
him who says little; there is no one on earth who 
is not blamed.’ 

228. There never was, there never will be, nor is 
there now, a man who is always blamed, or a man 
who is always praised. 

229, 230. But he whom those who discriminate 
praise continually day after day, as without blemish, 
wise, rich in knowledge and virtue, who would dare 
to blame him, like a coin made of gold from the 
CPambfi river ? Even the gods praise him, he is 
praised even by Brahman. 

231. Beware of bodily anger, and control thy 
body! Leave the sins of the body, and with thy 
body practise virtue! 

232. Beware of the anger of the tongue, and con¬ 
trol thy tongue! Leave the sins of the tongue, and 
practise virtue with thy tongue! 

233. Beware of the anger of the mind, and con¬ 
trol thy mind! Leave the sins of the mind, and 
practise virtue with thy mind! 

234. The wise who control their body, who con¬ 
trol their tongue, the wise who control their mind, 
are indeed well controlled. 


nam are neuters, referring to what happened formerly and what 
happens to-day, and that they are not to be taken as adjectives 
referring to isinam, &c. The commentator must have read atula 
instead of atulam, and he explains it as the name of a pupil whom 
Gautama addressed by that name (see note to verse 166). Others 
take atula in the sense of incomparable (MaMbh. XIII, 1937), and 
in that case we ought to supply, with Professor Weber, some such 
word as ‘ saw' or * saying.’ 

230. The Brahman worlds are higher than the Deva worlds as 
the Brahman is higher than a Deva ; see Hardy, Manual, p. 25 ; 
Buraouf, Introduction, pp. r34, 184. 
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CHAPTER XVIII. 

IMPURITY. 

235. Thou art now like a sear leaf, the messen¬ 
gers of death (Yama) have come near to thee; thou 
standest at the door of thy departure, and thou hast 
no provision for thy journey. 

236. Make thyself an island, work hard, be wise ! 
When thy impurities are blown away, and thou art 
free from guilt, thou wilt enter into the heavenly 
world of the elect (Ariya). 

237. Thy life has come to an end, thou art come 
near to death (Yama), there is no resting-place for 
thee on the road, and thou hast no provision for 
thy journey. 

238. Make thyself an island, work hard, be wise ! 
When thy impurities are blown away, and thou art 
free from guilt, thou wilt not enter again into birth 
and decay. 

239. Let a wise man blow off the impurities of 
himself, as a smith blows off the impurities of silver, 
one by one, little by little, and from time to time. 

235. Uyyoga seems to mean departure. See Buddhaghosa's 
commentary on verse 152, p. 319, 1 . 1; FausbOll, Five <?dtakas, 
P- 3 /S- 

236. ‘ An island,' for a drowning man to save himself; (see ver9e 
25.) It is well known that Dfpankara is the name of one of the 
former Buddhas, and it is also used as an appellative of the Buddha, 
but this name is derived from dfpo, ‘ a lamp/ and has nothing to do 
with dipa, used metaphorically here and elsewhere in the sense of 
resting-place, shelter, or even Nirvana; see Childers, s. v. dfpo. 

239. This verse is the foundation of the thirty-fourth section of 
the Sutra of the forty-two sections; see Beal, Catena, p. 201 ; Sutta- 
nipdta, v. 962. 
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240. As the impurity which springs from the iron, 
when it springs from it, destroys it; thus do a trans¬ 
gressor’s own works lead him to the evil path. 

241. The taint of prayers is non-repetition; the 
taint of houses, non-repair; the taint of complexion 
is sloth; the taint of a watchman, thoughtlessness. 

242. Bad conduct is the taint of woman, niggardli¬ 
ness the taint of a benefactor; tainted are all evil 
ways, in this world and in the next. 

243. But there is a taint worse than all taints,— 
ignorance is the greatest taint. O mendicants! 
throw off that taint, and become taintless! 

244. Life is easy to live for a man who is without 
shame, a crow hero, a mischief-maker, an insulting, 
bold, and wretched fellow. 

245. But life is hard to live for a modest man, 
who always looks for what is pure, who is disinter¬ 
ested, quiet, spotless, and intelligent. 

246. He who destroys life, who speaks untruth, 
who in the world takes what is not given him, who 
goes to another man’s wife; 

247* And the man who gives himself to drinking 
intoxicating liquors, he, even in this world, digs up 
his own root 

248. O man, know this, that the unrestrained are 


241. On atidhona&rin, see Morris, J. P. T. S. 1887, p. IOO 
244 Patthandm is identified by Dr. Fausbell with piaskandin, 
one who jumps forward, insults, or, as Buddhaghosa ex plains it 
one who meddles with other people's business, an integer At 

“ d - “ * «■>“ >«». 

246. On the five principal commandments which are recanitu- 
Ll *“ BuddtajtehV, Pambl^Tf 3 

** «■* X— * ioS. 
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in a bad state; take care that greediness and vice 
do not bring thee to grief for a long time! 

249. The world gives according to their faith or 
according to their pleasure: if a man frets about 
the food and the drink given to others, he will find 
no rest either by day or by night. 

250. He in whom that feeling is destroyed, and 
taken out with the very root, finds rest by day and 
by night. 

251. There is no fire like passion, there is no 
shark like hatred, there is no snare like folly, there 
is no torrent like greed. 

252. The fault of others is easily perceived, but 
that of oneself is difficult to perceive; a man win¬ 
nows his neighbour’s faults like chaff, but his own 
fault he hides, as a cheat hides the bad die from the 
player. 

253. If a man looks after the faults of others, and is 
always inclined to be offended, his own passions will 
grow, and he is far from the destruction of passions. 

254. There is no path through the air, a man 

249. This verse has evidently regard to the feelings of the Bhik- 
shus or mendicants who receive either much or little, and who are 
exhorted not to be envious if others receive more than they them¬ 
selves. Several of the Parables illustrate this feeling. 

251. Dr. Fausbbll translates gaho by ‘captivitas/ Dr. Weber by 
* fetter.’ I take it in the same sense as grSha in Manu VI, 78 ; and 
Buddhaghosa does the same, though he assigns to grSha & more 
general meaning, viz. anything that seizes, whether an evil spirit 
(yakkha), a serpent (agugara), or a crocodile (kumbhfla). 

Greed or thirst is represented as a river in Lalita-vislara, ed. 
Calc. p. 482, trish»S-nadi tivegS praroshiti me.^vaanashryewa, ‘the 
wild river of thirst is dried up by the sun of my knowledge.’ 

252. See Childers, Notes, p. 7; St. Matthew vii. 3. 

253. As to asava, ‘appetite, passion,' see note to verse 39. 

254. I have translated this verse very freely, and not in accord- 
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is not a Sama«a outwardly. The world delights in 
vanity, the TathSgatas (the Buddhas) are free from 
vanity. 

255. There is no path through the air, a man 
is not a Sama«a outwardly. No creatures are 
eternal; but the awakened (Buddha) are never 
shaken. 


since with Buddhaghosa’s commentary. Dr. Fausboll propose o 
translate, ‘No one who is outside the Buddhist community can 
walk through the air, but only a Samara; * and the same view is 
taken by Professor Weber, though he arrives at it by a different 
construction. Now it is perfectly true that the idea of magical powers 
(r/ddhi) which enable saints to walk through the air, &c., occurs in 
the Dhammapada, see v. 175, note. But the Dhammapada may 
contain earlier and later verses, and in that case our verse might be 
an early protest on the part of Buddha against the belief in such 
miraculous powers. We know how Buddha himself protested 
against his disciples being called upon to perform vulgar miracles. 

* I command my disciples not to work miracles/ he said, ‘ but to 
hide their good deeds, and to show their sins 1 (Burnouf, Introd. 
p. 170). It would be in harmony with this sentiment if we trans¬ 
lated our verse as I have done. As to bahira, I should take it in 
the sense of ‘external/ as opposed to adhydtmika, or ‘internal;' 
and the meaning would be, c a Samara is not a Samara by out¬ 
ward acts, but by his heart/ D'Alwis translates (p. 85): ‘ There is 
no footprint in the air; there is not a Samara out of the pale of 
the Buddhist community/ 

Prapa/J£a, which I have here translated by ‘vanity/ seems to 
include the whole host of human weaknesses; cf. v. 196, where it is 
explained by ta*&hddi// 5 imdnapapa#£a; in our verse by ta?whddisu 
papa$£esu: cf. Lalita-vistara, p. 564, andlaya m nishprapatf£am 
anutpidam asambhavam (dharma£akram). As to Tathdgata, a 
name of Buddha, cf. Bumouf, Introd. p. 75. 

255. Sankhara for sawskdra; cf. note to verse 203. Creature 
does not, as Mr. D’Ahvis (p. 69) supposes, involve the Christian 
conception of creation. Buddhaghosa takes sahkhdrd as the five 
skandhas. 
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CHAPTER XIX. 

THE JUST. 

256, 257. A man is not just if he carries a matter 
by violence; no, he who distinguishes both right 
and wrbng, who is learned and guides others, not by 
violence, but by the same law, being a guardian of 
the law and intelligent, he is called just. 

258. A man is not learned because he talks much; 
he who is patient, free from hatred and fear, he is 
called learned. 

259. A man is not a supporter of the law because 
he talks much; even if a man has learnt little, but 
sees the law bodily, he is a supporter of the law, 
a man who never neglects the law. 

260. A man is not an elder because his head is 
grey; his age may be ripe, but he is called ‘ Old- 
in-vain.’ 

261. He in whom there is truth, virtue, pity, 
restraint, moderation, he who is free from impurity 
and is wise, he is called an elder. 

262. An envious, stingy, dishonest man does not 
become respectable by means of much talking only, 
or by the beauty of his complexion. 

263. He in whom all this is destroyed, and taken 
out with the very root, he, when freed from hatred 
and wise, is called respectable. 

359. Buddhaghosa here takes law (dhamma) in the sense of 
the four great truths, see note to verse 190. Could dhamma/n 
Myena passati mean, ‘ he observes the law in his acts, or sees the 
law with his bodily eyes ?’ Hardly, if we compare expressions like 
dhammam vipassato, v. 373. 

[xo] 
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264. Not by tonsure does an undisciplined man 
who speaks falsehood become a Samawa; can a 
man be a Samara who is still held captive by desire 
and greediness ? 

265. He who always quiets the evil, whether 
small or large, he is called a Sama#a (a quiet man), 
because he has quieted all evil. 

266. A man is not a mendicant (Bhikshu) simply 
because he asks others for alms; he who adopts 
the whole law is a Bhikshu, not he who only begs. 

267. He who is above good and evil, who is 
chaste, who with care passes through the world, 
he indeed is called a Bhikshu. 


268, 269. A man is not a Muni because he ob¬ 
serves silence (mona, i. e. mauna), if he is foolish 

. 26 5 - This is a curious etymology, because it shows that at the 
time when this verse was written, the original meaning of ,rrama»a 
had b«n forgotten. Aamaaa meant originally, in tile language 
of the Brahmans a man who performed hard penances, from rram, 
‘to work hard,' &c. When it became the name of the BuSt 

2m2’ T age had ? hi “ ged> and was pronounced 

samawa. Now there is another Sanskrit root, ram, ‘ to quiet ’ which 
m Ptt b«om« lie™. ^ „ d ftoB ^ ^ 

and not from rram, ■ to tire,' did the popular etymology of the day 

sometimes been doubted. See Schott fiber ^° Ugh this has 

des Wortes Schamane, in the PhiWhL^ 

Berlin Academy, 184a, p . 4 6 3 seq phlcd Tri “*«tions of the 

the follow.™ IrBuS 1 ‘am^nteb-Su? tUleS of 
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and ignorant; but the wise who, as with the balance, 
chooses the good and avoids evil, he is a Muni, 
and is a Muni thereby; he who in this world 
weighs both sides is called a Muni. 

270. A man is not an elect (Ariya) because he 
injures living creatures; because he has pity on all 
living creatures, therefore is a man called Ariya. 

271, 272. Not only by discipline and vows, not 
only by much learning, not by entering into a trance, 
not by sleeping alone, do I earn the happiness of 
release which no worldling can know. O Bhikshu, 
he who has obtained the extinction of desires, has 
obtained confidence. 


alms. Muni is a sage, hence .Sdkya-muni, a name of Gautama. 
Muni comes from man, e to think/ and from muni comes mauna, 
* silence/ Ariya, again, is the general name of those who embrace 
a religious life. It meant originally 4 respectable, noble/ In verse 
270 it seems as if the writer wished to guard against deriving ariya 
from ari, ‘enemy/ See note to verse 22. 

272. See Childers, Notes, p. 7. Nekkhamana-sukham is explained 
by the commentator as andgami-sukham, the happiness of one who 
can be born again once only in the world of Brahma. The same 
commentator takes Bhikkhu as a vocative. The last line is 
obscure, and Fausbdll with his usual modesty adds, num recte 
alteram hemistichium intellexerim docti videant. The text of the 
commentary is so imperfect that in its present state it cannot help 
us much. Following its indications, however, Childers proposed 
an emendation, Bhikkhu vissdsazB m& dpddi, lit. priest, enter not 
into confidence. Bhikkhu may, of course, be vocative or nomina¬ 
tive. I formerly followed Fausbbll's conjecture, but I should now 
prefer to take Bhikkhu as a nominative, referring it to the person 
who is speaking, i.e, I or the Bhikshu in general, has obtained con¬ 
fidence or peace of mind, as soon as he has obtained the extinction 
of passions. Apddi is here not a first, but a third person. Kuhn, 
P&li Grammatik, p. 109. Appatto stands for dpatto, Sk. fipanno. 
See Kuhn, PSli Grammatik, p. 119. Athavd, in v. 270, means 
or, and corresponds to vd; it can mean nothing else here but what 
it means everywhere, whether in Sanskrit or in Pdli. 

F 2 
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CHAPTER XX. 

THE WAY. 

273. The best of ways is the eightfold; the best 
of truths the four words; the best of virtues 
passionlessness; the best of men he who has eyes 
to see. 

274. This is the way, there is no other that leads 
to the purifying of intelligence. Go on this path! 
This is the confusion of Mdra (the tempter). 

275. If you go on this way, you will make an end 
of pain! The way was preached by me, when I had 
understood the removal of the thorns (in the flesh). 

276. You yourself must make an effort. The 
Tathigatas (Buddhas) are only preachers. The 
thoughtful who enter the way are freed from the 
bondage of M&ra. 

277. ‘All created things perish,’ he who knows 
and sees this becomes passive in pain; this is the 
way to purity. 


273. The eightfold or eight-membered way is the technical term 
for the way by which Nirvana is attained. (See Bumouf, Lotus, 
p. 519.) This very way constitutes the fourth of the Four Truths, 
or the four words of truth, viz. Du^kha, ‘ pain; 1 Samudaya, ‘origin;’ 
Nirodha, ‘destruction;’ Mdrga, ‘ road.' (Lotus, p. 517.) See note 
to verse 178. For another explanation of the M&rga, or * way,’ see 
Hardy, Eastern Monachism, p. 280. 

274. The last line means, ‘this following the true path is to 
confound Mara,’ i. e. the discomfiture of Mfira. 

* 75 - The ralyas, ‘ arrows or thorns,’ are the rokaralya, ‘the arrows 
of gnef. Buddha himself is called maharalya-hartd, ‘the great 
remover of thorns.’ (Lalita-vistara, p. 550; Mahibh. XII, 5616.) 

277. See v. 255. Nibbeda is sthdyibhdva. 
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278. ‘All created things are grief and pain/ he 
who knows and sees this becomes passive in pain; 
this is the way that leads to purity. 

279. ‘AH forms are unreal/ he who knows and 
sees this becomes passive in pain; this is the way 
that leads to purity. 

280. He who does not rouse himself when it is 
time to rise, who, though young and strong, is full 
of sloth, whose will and thought are weak, that lazy 
and idle man never finds the way to knowledge. 

281. Watching his speech, well restrained in mind, 
let a man never commit any wrong with his body! 
Let a man but keep these three roads of action clear, 
and he will achieve the way which is taught by the 
wise. 

282. Through zeal knowledge is gotten, through 
lack of zeal knowledge is lost; let a man who knows 
this double path of gain and loss thus place himself 
that knowledge may grow. 

283. Cut down the whole forest (of desires), not 
a tree only! Danger comes out of the forest (of 
desires). When you have cut down both the forest 
(of desires) and its undergrowth, then, Bhikshus, you 
will be rid of the forest and of desires! 


278. See v. 203. 

279. Dhamma stands evidently for saftkhara, and means the five 
khandha, i. e. what constitutes a living body. 

281. Cf. Beal, Catena, p. 159. 

282. Bhfiri was rightly translated ‘ intelligentia' by Dr. Fausbbll. 
Dr. Weber renders it by * Gedeihen/ but the commentator distinctly 
explains it as ‘ vast knowledge/ and in the technical sense the word 
occurs after vidyfi and before medha, in the Lalita-vistara, p. 541. 

283. A pun, vana meaning both ‘ lust ’ and ‘ forest.' See some 
mistaken remarks on this verse in D'Alwis, Nirvfiwa, p. 86, and 
some good remarks in Childers, Notes, p. 7. 
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284. So long as the desire of man towards women, 
even the smallest, is not destroyed, so long is his 
mind in bondage, as the calf that drinks milk is to 
its mother. 

285. Cut out the love of self, like an autumn lotus, 
with thy hand! Cherish the road of peace. Nir- 
vi#a has been shown by Sugata (Buddha). 

286. ‘ Here I shall dwell in the rain, here in winter 
and summer,’ thus the fool meditates, and does not 
think of death. 

287. Death comes and carries off that man, 
honoured for his children and flocks, his mind dis¬ 
tracted, as a flood carries off a sleeping v illag e 

288. Sons are no help, nor a father, nor relations; 
there is no help from kinsfolk for one whom death 
has seized. 

289. A wise and well-behaved man who knows 
the meaning of this, should quickly dear the way 
that leads to Nirviwa. 


285. Cf. (?£taka, vol. i, p. 183. 

286. AntarSya, according to the commentator, ^ivitfintar&ya, 
means interitus, death, it does not mean here an obstacle only, 

287. See notes to verse 47, Thiessen, Kisagotami, p. n, and 
Mah&bh. XII, 9944, 6540. To clear is used in the sense of making 
clear or easy to enter, like our own to clear the way. 
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CHAPTER XXI. 

MISCELLANEOUS. 

290. If by leaving a small pleasure one sees a 
great pleasure, let a wise man leave the small plea¬ 
sure, and look to the great 

291. He who, by causing pain to others, wishes 
to obtain pleasure for himself, he, entangled in the 
bonds of hatred, will never be free from hatred. 

292. What ought to be done is neglected, what 
ought not to be done is done; the desires of unruly, 
thoughtless people are always increasing. 

293. But they whose whole watchfulness is always 
directed to their body, who do not follow what ought 
not to be done, and who steadfastly do what ought 
to be done, the desires of such watchful and wise 
people will come to an end. 

294. A true Brdhma»a goes scatheless, though he 
have killed father and mother, and two valiant kings, 
though he has destroyed a kingdom with all its 
subjects. 

295. A true Brihmawa goes scatheless, though he 
have killed father and mother, and two holy kings, 
and an eminent man besides. 


292. Cf. Beal, Catena, p. 264. 

294, 295. These two verses are either meant to show that a 
truly holy man who, by accident, commits all these crimes is guilt¬ 
less, or they refer to some particular event in Buddha's history. 
The commentator is so startled that he explains them allegorically. 
Mr. D’Alwis is very indignant that I should have supposed Buddha 
capable of pardoning parricide. * Can it be believed,’ he writes, 
‘ that a Teacher, who held life, even the life of the minutest insect; 
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296. The disciples of Gotama (Buddha) are always 
well awake, and their thoughts day and night are 
always set on Buddha. 

297. The disciples of Gotama are always well 
awake, and their thoughts day and night are always 
set on the law. 

298. The disciples of Gotama are always well 
awake, and their thoughts day and night are always 
set on the church. 

299. The disciples of Gotama are always well 
awake, and their thoughts day and night are always 
set on their body. 


nay, even a living tree, in such high estimation as to prevent its 
wanton destruction, has declared that the murder of a Br£hma#a; to 
whom he accorded reverence, along with his own Sangha, was blame¬ 
less ?' D'Alwis, Nirv&?a 5 p. 88. Though something might be said in 
reply, considering the antecedents of king A^&taratru, the patron of 
Buddha, and stories such as that quoted by the commentator on the 
Dhammapada (Beal, 1. c. p. 150), or in Der Weise und der Thor, p. 306, 
still these twq verses are startling, and I am not aware that Buddha 
has himself drawn the conclusion, which has been drawn by others, 
viz. that those who have reached the highest Sambodhi, and are in 
fact no longer themselves, are outside the domain of good and bad, 
and beyond the reach of guilt. Verses like 39 and 412 admit of a 
different explanation. Still our verses being miscellaneous extracts, 
might possibly have been taken from a work in which such an 
opinion was advanced, and I find that Mr. Childers, no mean 
admirer of Buddha, was not shocked by my explanation. 4 In my 
judgment/ he says, * this verse is intended to express in a forcible 
manner the Buddhist doctrine that the Arhat cannot commit a 
serious sin/ ‘na hanti, na £a hanyate.’ However, we have met 
before with far-fetched puns in these verses,and it is not impossible 
that the native commentators were right after all in seeing some 
puns or riddles in this verse. D’Alwis, following the commentary, 
explains mother as lust, father as pride, the two valiant kings 
as heretical systems, and the realm as sensual pleasure, while 
veyyaggha is taken by him for a place infested with the tigers of 
obstruction against final beatitude. Some confirmation of this 
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300. The disciples of Gotama are always well 
awake, and their mind day and night always de¬ 
lights in compassion. 

301. The disciples of Gotama are always well 
awake, and their mind day and night always de¬ 
lights in meditation. 

302. It is hard to leave the world (to become 
a friar), it is hard to enjoy the world; hard is the 
monastery, painful are the houses; painful it is to 
dwell with equals (to share everything in common), 
and the itinerant mendicant is beset with pain. 
Therefore let no man be an itinerant mendicant, 
and he will not be beset with pain. 

303. A man full of faith, if endowed with virtue 
and glory, is respected, whatever place he may 
choose. 

304. Good people shine from afar, like the snowy 


interpretation is supplied by a passage in the third book of the 
Lankdvat&ra-sfttra, as quoted by Mr. Beal in his translation of the 
Dhammapada, Introduction, p. g. Here a stanza is quoted as 
having been recited by Buddha, in explanation of a similar startling 
utterance which he had made to MahSmati: 

* Lust, or carnal desire, this is the Mother, 

Ignorance, this is the Father, 

The highest point of knowledge, this is Buddha, 

All the klejas, these are the R a hats, 

The five skandhas, these are the Priests; 

To commit the five unpardonable sins 

Is to destroy these five 

And yet not suffer the pains of hell/ 

The Lankdvat&ra-sfitra was translated into Chinese by Bodhiru# 
(508-511); when it was written is doubtful. See also Gfitaka, 
vol. ii, p. 263. 

302. This verse is difficult, and I give my translation as tentative 
only. Childers (Notes, p. 11) has removed some, not all difficulties, 
and I have been chiefly guided by the interpretation put on the 
verse by the Chinese translator; see Beal, Dhammapada, p. 137. 
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mountains; bad people are not seen, like arrows 
shot by night 

305. Sitting alone, lying down alone, walking 
alone without ceasing,-and alone subduing himself, 
let a man be happy near the edge of a forest. 


305. Vaninte, within the forest, according to a pun pointed out 
before (v. 283), means both 'at the end of a forest/ and * at the 
end of desires.' 
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CHAPTER XXII. 

THE DOWNWARD COURSE. 

306. He who says what is not, goes to hell; he 
also who-, having done a thing, says I have not done 
it. After death both are equal, they are men with 
evil deeds in the next world. 

307. Many men whose shoulders are covered with 
the yellow gown are ill-conditioned and unrestrained; 
such evil-doers by their evil deeds go to hell. 

308. Better it would be to swallow a heated iron 
ball, like flaring fire, than that a bad unrestrained 
fellow should live on the charity of the land. 

309. Four things does a reckless man gain who 
covets his neighbour’s wife,—demerit, an uncom¬ 
fortable bed, thirdly, punishment, and lastly, hell. 


306. I translate niraya, ‘ the exit, the downward course, the evil 
path,’ by ‘hell,’ because the meaning assigned to that ancient 
mythological name by Christian writers comes so near to the 
Buddhist idea of niraya, that it is difficult not to believe in some 
actual contact between these two streams of thought. See also 
Mah&bh. XII, 71 76. Cf. ( 7 ataka, vol. ii, p. 416; Suttanip&ta, 
v. 66 o. 

307, 308. These two verses are said to be taken from the V inaya- 
pi/aka I, 4, 1 ; D’Alwis, NirvSwa, p. 29. 

308. The charity of the land, i. e. the alms given, from a sense 
of religious duty, to every mendicant that asks for it. 

309, 310. The four things mentioned in verse 309 seem to be 
repeated in verse 310. Therefore, apuwlal&bha, ‘demerit,’is the 
same in both: gait p.tpikd must be niraya; damfa corresponds to 
niudd, and rati thokikd explains the anikamascyyaw. Buddhaghosa 
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310. There is demerit, and the evil way (to hell), 
there is the short pleasure of the frightened in 
the arms of the frightened, and the king imposes 
heavy punishment; therefore let no man think of 
his neighbour's wife. 

311. As a grass-blade, if badly grasped, cuts the 
arm, badly-practised asceticism leads to hell. 

312. An act carelessly performed, a broken vow, 
and hesitating obedience to discipline (Brahma- 
iariyam), all this brings no great reward. 

313. If anything is to be done, let a man do it, 
let him attack it vigorously! A careless pilgrim 
only scatters the dust of his passions more widely. 

314. An evil deed is better left undone, for a 
man repents of it afterwards ; a good deed is better 
done, for having done it, one does not repent. 

315. Like a well-guarded frontier fort, with de¬ 
fences within and without, so let a man guard him¬ 
self. Not a moment should escape, for they who 
allow the right moment to pass, suffer pain when 
they are in hell. 

316. They who are ashamed of what they ought 
not to be ashamed of, and are not ashamed of what 
they ought to be ashamed of, such men, embracing 
false doctrines, enter the evil path. 

317. They who fear when they ought not to fear, 
and fear not when they ought to fear, such men, 
embracing false doctrines, enter the evil path. 


tak?s the same view of the meaning *of anikimaseyya, i.e. yatha 
ikkhvi eva m seyyam alabhitvd, ani££y$itam parittakam eva kSlaw 
seyyasi labhati, * not obtaining the rest as he wishes it, he obtains 
it, as he does not wish it, for a short time only.’ 

313. As to rag-a meaning ‘dnst’ and ‘passion,’ see Buddha- 
ghosha's Parables, pp. 65, 66. 
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318. They who see sin where there is no sin, and 
see no sin where there is sin, such men, embracing 
false doctrines, enter the evil path. 

319. They who see sin where there is sin, and no 
sin where there is no sin, such men, embracing 
the true doctrine, enter the good path. 
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CHAPTER XXIII. 

THE ELEPHANT. 

320. Silently I endured abuse as the elephant in 
battle endures the arrow sent from the bow: for the 
world is ill-natured. 

321. They lead a tamed elephant to battle, the 
king mounts a tamed elephant; the tamed is the 
best among men, he who silently endures abuse, 

322. Mules are good, if tamed, and noble Sindhu 
horses, and elephants with large tusks; but he who 
tames himself is better still 

323. For with these animals does no man reach 
the untrodden country (Nirv4«a), where a tamed 
man goes on a tamed animal, viz. on his own well- 
tamed self. 

324. The elephant called Dhanap&laka, his tem¬ 
ples running with pungent sap, and who is difficult 
to hold, does not eat a morsel when bound; the 
elephant longs for the elephant grove. 

320. The elephant is with the Buddhists the emblem of endurance 
and self-restraint. Thus Buddha himself is called Niga, ‘ the Ele¬ 
phant ’ (Lai. Vist. p. 553), or Mahaniga, ‘ the great Elephant ’ (Lai. 
Vist. p. 553), and in one passage (Lai. Vist. p. 554) the reason of 
this name is given, by stating that Buddha was sudinta, ‘ well- 
tamed, 1 like an elephant. He descended from heaven in the form 
of an elephant to be bom on earth. On titikkhisam, see Childers, 
s.v. titikkhati. 

See also Manu VI, 47, atMd&ss titiksheta. 

323. I read, as suggested by Dr. Fausboll, yath' attani sudan- 
tena danto dantena ga&Mati (cf. verse 160). The India Office MS. 
reads na hi etehi ttanehi gaAMeya agata m disam, yath' att&na m 
sudantena danto dantena ga£&$ati. As to /Mnehi instead of 3'dnehi, 
see verse 224. 
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325. If a man becomes fat and a great eater, if 
he is sleepy and rolls himself about, that fool, like 
a hog fed on grains, is bom again and again. 

326. This mind of mine went formerly wandering 
about as it liked, as it listed, as it pleased; but 
I shall now hold it in thoroughly, as the rider who 
holds the hook holds in the furious elephant. 

327. Be not thoughtless, watch your thoughts! 
Draw yourself out of the evil way, like an elephant 
Sunk in mud. 

328. If a man find a prudent companion who walks 
with him, is wise, and lives soberly, he may walk with 
him, overcoming all dangers, happy, but considerate. 

329. If a man find no prudent companion who 
walks with him, is wise, and lives soberly, let him 
walk alone, like a king who has left his conquered 
country behind,—like an elephant in the forest. ' 

330. It is better to live alone, there is no com¬ 
panionship with a fool; let a man walk alone, let 


325. On nivSpa, see B.-R. Petersburg Diet s. v. 

326. Yoniso, i. e. yoniraA, is rendered by Dr. Fausbbll * sapientil,’ 
and this is the meaning ascribed to yoni by many Buddhist authori¬ 
ties. But the reference to Hemaiandra (ed. Boehtlingk and Rieu, 
p. 281) shows clearly that it meant * origin,’ or 1 cause.’ Yoniso occurs 
frequently as a mere adverb, meaning * thoroughly, radically ’ (Dham- 
mapada, p. 359), and yoniso manasiklra (Dhammapada, p. no) 
means ‘ taking to heart ’ or * minding thoroughly,’ or, what is nearly 
the same, * wisely.* In the Lalita-vistara, p. 41, die commentator has 
clearly mistaken yoniraA, changing it to ye * ni.ro, and explaining it 
by yamaniram, whereas M. Foucaux has rightly translated it by 
‘ depuis l’origine.’ Professor Weber suspected in yonira/S a double 
entendre, but even grammar would show that our author is 
innocent of it. In Lalita-vistara, p. 544, 1 . 4, ayonira occurs in 
the sense of error. 

327. Appam&darata, not delighting in pam&da. 

328. 329. Cf. Suttanip&ta, vv. 44, 45. 
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him commit no sin, with few wishes, like an ele¬ 
phant in the forest. 

331. If the occasion arises, friends are pleasant; 
enjoyment is pleasant, whatever be the cause; a 
good work is pleasant in the hour of death ; the 
giving up of all grief is pleasant. 

332. Pleasant in the world is the state of a mother, 
pleasant the state of a father, pleasant the state of 
a Samawa, pleasant the state of a Brihmawa. 

333. Pleasant is virtue lasting to old age, pleasant 
is a faith firmly rooted; pleasant is attainment of 
intelligence, pleasant is avoiding of sins. 


332. The commentator throughout takes these words, like mat- 
teyyati, &c., to signify, not the status of a mother, or maternity, 
but reverence shown to a mother. 
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CHAPTER XXIV. 

THIRST. 

334. The thirst of a thoughtless man grows like 
a creeper; he runs from life to life, like a monkey 
seeking fruit in the forest. 

335. Whomsoever this fierce poisonous thirst 
overcomes, in this world, his sufferings increase like 
the abounding Blrawa grass. 

336. But from him who overcomes this fierce 
thirst, difficult to be conquered in this world, suffer¬ 
ings fall off, like water-drops from a lotus leaf. 

337. This salutary word I tell you, * Do ye, as many 
as are here assembled, dig up the root of thirst, as 
he who wants the sweet-scented Uslra root must 
dig up the Birawa grass, that Mara (the tempter) 
may not crush you again and again, as the stream 
crushes the reeds.’ 

338. As a tree, even though it has been cut down, 
is firm so long as its root is safe, and grows again, 
thus, unless the feeders of thirst are destroyed, this 
pain (of life) will return again and again. 

339. He whose thirty-six streams are strongly 
flowing in the channels of pleasure, the waves will 


334. This is explained by a story in the Chinese translation. 
Beal, Dhammapada, p. 148. 

335. Btra«a grass is the Andropogon muricatum, and the 
scented root of it is called Urira (cf. verse 337). 

338. On Anusaya, i. c. Anu-raya (Anlage), see Wassiljew, Der 
Buddhismus, p. 240 seq. 

339. The thirty-six channels, which are divided by the com¬ 
mentator into eighteen external and eighteen internal, are explained 

0.1 C 
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carry away that misguided man, viz. his desires 
which are set on passion. 

340. The channels run everywhere, the creeper 
(of passion) stands sprouting; if you see the creeper 
springing up, cut its root by means of knowledge. 

341. A creature’s pleasures are extra vagrant and 
luxurious; given up to pleasure and deriving happi¬ 
ness, men undergo (again and again) birth and 
decay. 

342. Beset with lust, men run about like a snared 
hare; held in fetters and bonds, they undergo pain 
for a long time, again and again. 

343. Beset with lust, men run about like a snared 
hare; let therefore the mendicant drive out thirst, 
by striving after passionlessness for himself. 

344. He who having got rid of the forest (of 
lust) (i.e. after having reached Nirv 4 «a) gives him¬ 
self over to forest-life (i. e. to lust), and who, when 
free from the forest (i.e. from lust), runs to the 
forest (i.e. to lust), look at that man! though free, 
he runs into bondage. 


by Bumouf (Lotus, p. 649), from a gloss of the Ginaalahkdra 
‘ L’indication precise des affections dont un Buddha acte inde¬ 
pendent, affections qui sont au nombre de dix-huit, nous est fourni 
par la glose d’un livre appartenant aux Buddhistes de Ceylan,’ &c. 
Gray, however, takes them as the six organs of sense, the six objects 
of sense, in relation (1) to a desire for sensual pleasure, (2) to 
a desire for existence, and (3) to a desire for non-existence. 
Subhflii gives the right reading as mandpassavand; cf. Childers, 
Notes, p. r 2. 

Vdhd, which Dr. Fausboll translates by ‘ equi, should be vahd, 
‘undae.’ Cf. Suttanipdta, v. 1034. 

344. This verse seems again full of puns, all connected with the 
twofold meaning of vana, ‘ forest and lust.' By replacing ‘ forest ’ 
by ‘ lust,’ we may translate: * He who, when free from lust, gives 
himself up to lust, who, when removed from lust runs into lust, 
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345. Wise people do not call that a strong fetter 
which is made of iron, wood, or hemp; passionately 
strong is the care for precious stones and rings, for 
sons and a wife. 

346. That fetter wise people call strong which 
drags down, yields, but is difficult to undo; after 
haying cut this at last, people leave the world, free 
from cares, and leaving the pleasures of love behind. 

347. Those who are slaves to passions, run down 
the stream (of desires), as a spider runs down the 
web which he has made himself; when they have 
cut this, at last, wise people go onwards, free from 
cares, leaving all pain behind. 

348. Give up what is before, give up what is 
behind, give up what is between, when thou goest 
to the other shore of existence; if thy mind is 
altogether free, thou wilt not again enter into birth 
and decay. 

349. If a man is tossed about by doubts, full of 
strong passions, and yearning only for what is de¬ 
lightful, his thirst will grow more and more, and he 
will indeed make his fetters strong. 

look at that man,' &c. Nibbana, though with a short a, may be 
intended to remind the hearer of Nibbftna. The right reading, 
according to Childers, Notes, p. 8, is nibbanatho. 

345. ApekhS, apeksM, * care ;' see Manu VI, 41, 49 ; Suttani* 
pata, v. 37; and Gataka, vol. ii, p. 140. 

346. Paribbag, i.e. parivrag 1 ; see Manu VI, 41. 

347. The commentator explains the simile of the spider as 
follows: ‘As a spider, after having made its thread*web, sits in 
the middle, and after killing with a violent rush a butterfly or a fly 
which has fallen in its circle, drinks its juice, returns, and sits 
again in the same place, in the same manner creatures who are 
given to passions, depraved by hatred, and maddened by wrath, 
run along the stream of thirst which they have made themselves, 
and cannot cross it,’ &c. 
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350. If a man delights in quieting doubts, and, 
always reflecting, dwells on what is not delightful 
(the impurity of the body, &c.), he certainly will 
remove, nay, he will cut the fetter of Mira. 

351. He who has reached the consummation, who 
■ does not tremble, who is without thirst and without 

sin, he has broken all the thorns of life: this will be 
his last body. 

352. He who is without thirst and without affec¬ 
tion, who understands the words and their interpre¬ 
tation, who knows the order of letters (those which 
are before and which are after), he has received his 
last body, he is called the great sage, the great 
man. 

353. ‘I have conquered all, I know all, in all con¬ 
ditions of life I am free from taint; I have left all, 
and through the destruction of thirst I am free; 
having learnt myself, whom should I indicate (as 
my teacher)?’ 

354. The gift of the law exceeds all gifts; the 
sweetness of the law exceeds all sweetness; the 
delight in the law exceeds all delights; the extinc¬ 
tion of thirst overcomes all pain. 


352. As to nirutti, and its technical meaning among the Bud¬ 
dhists, see Bumouf, Lotus, p. 841. Fausboll translates ‘niruttis 
vocabulorum peritus,’ which may be right, if we take nirutti in the 
sense of the language of the Scriptures. See note to verse 363. 
Could not sannipata mean sawhita or sannikarsha? Sannipata 
occurs in the .S&kala-pralLtdkhya, but with a different meaning. 

353. Cf. Suttanipaia, v. 210. The commentator explains that 
this verse was spoken by Buddha on his way to BM»asi, in answer 
to Upaka, who had asked him who his teacher was, when Buddha 
asserted that he had no teacher. Childers accepts this explanation, 
s.v. uddigatL See also Lalita-vistara XXYI, ed. Calc. p. 526 seq., 
and read tenopaka £ino hy aham. 

354. The dhammadana, or ‘gift of the law,’ is the technical 
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355. Riches destroy the foolish, if they look not 
for the other shore; the foolish by his thirst for 
riches destroys himself, as if he were (destroying) 
others. 

356. The fields are damaged by weeds, mankind 
is damaged by passion: therefore a gift bestowed 
on the passionless brings great reward. 

357. The fields are damaged by weeds, mankind 
is damaged by hatred: therefore a gift bestowed on 
those who do not hate brings great reward. 

358. The fields are damaged by weeds, mankind 
is damaged by vanity: therefore a gift bestowed on 
those who are free from vanity brings great reward. 

359. The fields are damaged by weeds, mankind 
is damaged by lust: therefore a gift bestowed on 
those who are free from lust brings great reward. 


term for instruction in the Buddhist religion. See Buddhaghosha’s 
Parables, p. 160, where the story of the Sakkadevar^g-a is told, 
and where a free rendering of our verse is given. 

358. ‘Vanity and vexation of spirit/ Ecclesiastes. 
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CHAPTER XXV. 

THE BHJKSHU (MENDICANT). 

360. Restraint in the eye is good, good is restraint 
in the ear, in the nose restraint is good, good is re¬ 
straint in the tongue. 

361. In the body restraint is good, good is re¬ 
straint in speech, in thought restraint is good, good 
is restraint in all things. A Bhikshu, restrained in 
all things, is freed from all pain. 

362. He who controls his hand, he who controls 
his feet, he who controls his speech, he who is well 
controlled, he who delights inwardly, who is collected, 
who is solitary and content, him they call Bhikshu. 

363. The Bhikshu who controls his mouth, who 
speaks wisely and calmly, who teaches the meaning 
and the law, his word is sweet. 

364. He who dwells in the law, delights in the 
law, meditates on the law, recollects the law, that 
Bhikshu will never fall away from the true law. 

365. Let him not despise what he has received, 
nor ever envy others: a mendicant who envies 
others does sot obtain peace of mind. 


3^3- On artha and dhanna, see Stanislas Julien, Les Avadilnas, 
217, note: ‘Les quatre connaissances sont; x° la connaissance 
du sens (artha ); 2 0 la connaissance de,.la Loi (dharma); 30 la con- 
naissance des explications (niroukti); 4 ° la connaissance de 1'intel- 
ligence (pritibMna).’ 

. 3 6 4 - The expression dhamm&imo, ‘ having his garden or de¬ 
light (Lustgarten) in the law,’ is well matched by the Brahmanic 
expression ekMma, i.e. nirdvandva (Mahibh. XTTT, 1930). Cf. 
Suttampdta, v. 326 j Dhammapada, v. 32. 
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366. A Bhikshu who, though he receives little, 
does not despise what he has received, even the 
gods will praise him, if his life is pure, and if he is 
not slothful. 

367. He who never identifies himself with name 
and form, and does not grieve over what is no more, 
he indeed is called a Bhikshu. 

368. The Bhikshu who behaves with kindness, 
who is happy in the doctrine of Buddha, will reach 
the quiet place (Nirvi»a), happiness arising from the 
cessation of natural inclinations. 

369. O Bhikshu, empty this boat! if emptied, it 
will go quickly; having cut off passion and hatred, 
thou wilt go to Nirv&wa. 

370. Cut off the five (fetters), leave the five, rise 
abo,ve the five. A Bhikshu, who has escaped from 
the five fetters, he is called Oghati«»a, ‘ saved from 
the flood.’ 

371. Meditate, O Bhikshu, and be not heedless! 
Do not direct thy thought to what gives pleasure, 


367. N&martipa is here used again in its technical sense of 
mind and body, neither of which, however, is with the Buddhists 
fitman, or ‘ self.’ Asat, * what is not,’ may therefore mean the same 
as n&marfipa, or we may take it in the sense of what is no more, 
as, for instance, the beauty or youth of the body, the vigour of the 
mind, &c. 

368. See Childers, Notes, p. 11, who translates, ‘where existence 
is no more;' but if we take sahkMra in the plural, it may mean 
states of the mind, or predispositions, inclinations, good, bad, or 
indifferent. Verse 383 supports Childers’ version. 

370. Morris, J. P. T. S. 1887, p. 116, takes uttaribhdvaye In 
the sense of to cultivate especially. Fausboll translates removeat 
The five are differently, explained by the commentator. See also 
Childers, s. v. samyqgana. 

371. The swallowing of hot iron balls is considered as a punish¬ 
ment in hell; see verse 308. Professor Weber has perceived the 
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that thou mayest not for thy heedlessness have to 
swallow the iron ball (in hell), and that thou mayest 
not cry out when burning, * This is pain.’ 

372. Without knowledge there is no meditation, 
without meditation there is no knowledge: he who 
has knowledge and meditation is near unto Nirv£«a. 

373. A Bhikshu who has entered his empty house, 
and whose mind is tranquil, feels a more than human 
delight when he sees the law clearly. 

374. As soon as he has considered the origin and 
destruction of the elements (khandha) of the body, 
he finds happiness and joy which belong to those 
who know the immortal (Nirv£«a). 

375. And this is the beginning here for a wise 
Bhikshu: watchfulness over the senses, contented¬ 
ness, restraint under the law; keep noble friends 
whose life is pure, and who are not slothful. 

376. Let him live in charity, let him be perfect 
in his duties; then in the fulness of delight he will 
make an end of suffering. 

377 * As the Vassiki plant sheds its withered 
flowers, men should shed passion and hatred, O ye 
Bhikshus! 

378. The Bhikshu whose body and tongue and 
mind are quieted, who is collected, and has rejected 
the baits of the world, he is called quiet. 

379. Rouse thyself by thyself, examine thyself by 
thyself, thus self-protected and attentive wilt thou 
live happily, O Bhikshu! 


nght meaning of bhavassu, which can only be bhSvayasva, but 

svXw “fr renderin S is ri STht, for who would 
swallow an iron ball by accident ? 

37 2 • Cf. Beal, Catena, p, 247. 

375 * Cf. Suttanip&ta, v. 337. 
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380. For self is the lord of self, self is the refuge 
of self; therefore curb thyself as the merchant curbs 
a noble horse. 

381. The Bhikshu, full of delight, who is happy 
in the doctrine of Buddha will reach the quiet place 
(Nirviwa), happiness consisting in the cessation of 
natural inclinations. 

382. He who, even as a young Bhikshu, applies 
himself to the doctrine of Buddha, brightens up this 
world, like the moon when free from clouds. 


381. See verse 368. D’Alwis translates, ‘dissolution of the 
sankhdras (elements of existence).’ 
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CHAPTER XXVI. 

THE BRAHMAiVA (ARHAT). 

383. Stop the stream valiantly, drive away the 
desires, O Brihmawa! When you have understood 
the destruction of all that was made, you will under¬ 
stand that which was not made. 

384. If the Brihmawa has reached the other shore 
in both laws (in restraint and contemplation), all 
bonds vanish from him who has obtained knowledge. 

385. He for whom there is neither the hither nor 
the further shore, nor both, him, the fearless and 
unshackled, I call indeed a BrAhmaraa. 

386. He who is thoughtful, blameless, settled, 
dutiful, without passions, and who has attained the 
highest end, him I call indeed a BrAhmawa. 

387. The sun is bright by day, the moon shines 
by night, the warrior is bright in his armour, the 
BrAhmawa is bright in his meditation; but Buddha, 
the Awakened, is bright with splendour day and 
night. 

388. Because a man is rid of evil, therefore he is 
called BrAhmawa; because he walks quietly, there¬ 
fore he is called Sama»a; because he has sent away 
his own impurities, therefore he is called Pravra^ita 
(Pabba^ita, a pilgrim). 


385. The exact meaning of the two shores is not quite clear, 
and the commentator who takes them in the sense of internal and 
external organs of sense, can hardly be right. See verse 86. 

388. These would-be etymologies are again interesting as show¬ 
ing the decline of the etymological consciousness of the spoken 
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389. No one should attack a Brdhmawa, but no 
Br 4 hma»a (if attacked) should let himself fly at his 
aggressor! Woe to him who strikes a Br£hma«a, 
more woe to him who flies at his aggressor! 

390. It advantages a Brahmarca not a little if he 
holds his mind back from the pleasures of life; the 
more all wish to injure has vanished, the more all 
pain will cease. 

391. Him I call indeed a Brdhmawa who does 
not offend by body, word, or thought, and is con¬ 
trolled on these three points. 

392. He from whom he may learn the law, as 
taught by the Well-awakened (Buddha), him let him 
worship assiduously, as the Br&hmawa worships the 
sacrificial fire. 

393. A man does not become a Br&hma#a by his 
platted hair, by his family, or by birth; in whom 
there is tryth and righteousness, he is blessed, he is 
a Brihmawa. 

394. What is the use of platted hair, O fool! what 
of the raiment of goat-skins ? Within thee there is 
ravening, but the outside thou makest clean. 


language of India at the time when such etymologies became 
possible. But in order to derive Br&hmana from vSh, it must have 
been pronounced bahmano; v&h, e to remove,' occurs frequently 
in the Buddhistical Sanskrit. Cf. Lai. Vist. p. 551, 1 . 1; 553, 1 . 7. 
See note to verse 265. 

390. I am afraid I have taken too much liberty with this verse. 
Dr. FausbSll translates, ‘ Non Br£hma»ae hoc paulo melius, quando 
retentio fit mentis a jucundis.' 

392. I have followed Childers, s. v. yo, in the translation of this 
verse. 

393. Fausbdll proposes to read g&kk& (g-fityi). ‘ Both' in the first 
edition of my translation was a misprint for ‘ birth.' 

394. I have not copied the language of the Bible more than 
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395. The man who wears dirty raiments, who is 
emaciated and covered with veins, who meditates 
alone in the forest, him I call indeed a Br£hma«a. 

396. I do not call a man a Br&hma/za because of 
his origin or of his mother. He is indeed arrogant, 
and he is wealthy: but the poor, who is free from 
all attachments, him I call indeed a Brahma»a. 

397. Him I call indeed a Br£hma«a who after 
cutting all fetters never trembles, is free from bonds 
and unshackled. 

398. Him I call indeed a Brihmawa who after 
cutting the strap and the thong, the rope with all 
that pertains to it, has destroyed all obstacles, and is 
awakened. 

399. Him I call indeed a Brihmawa who, though 
he has committed no offence, endures reproach, 
stripes, and bonds, who has endurance for his force, 
and strength for his army. 


I was justified in. The words are abbhantaran te gahanam, bfihiraw 
parima^gasi, ‘interna est abyssus, externum mundas.' Cf. G&taka, 
vol. i, p. 481. 

395. The expression Kisan dhamanisanthatam is the Sanskrit 
kmam dhamanisantatam, the frequent occurrence of which in the 
Mahabharata has been pointed out by Boehtlingk, s. v. dhamani. 
It looks more like a Brahmanic than like a Buddhist phrase. 

396. From verse 396 to the first half of verse 423, the text of 
the Dhammapada agrees with the text of the Vasish/ia-Bharadva^a- 
stitra. These verses are translated by D'Alwis in his NirvSwa, 
pp. 113—118, and again by Fausbbll, Suttanipfita, v. 620 seq. 

The text contains puns on ki&iana, which means ‘wealth/ but 
also ‘ attachment; ’ cf. Childers, s. v. 

398. D Alwis points out a double entendre in these words. 
Nandhi may be either the strap that goes round a drum, or en¬ 
mity; varatta may be either a thong or attachment; sandfina 
either chain or scepticism; sahanakkamam either due order or 
all its concomitants; paligha either obstacle or ignorance. 

399. The exact meaning of balanika is difficult to find. Does 
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400. Him I call indeed a Brahma»a who is free 
from anger, dutiful, virtuous, without appetites, who 
is subdued, and has received his last body. 

401. Him 1 call indeed a Brdhma»a who does 
not cling to sensual pleasures, like water on a lotus 
leaf, like a mustard seed on the point of a needle. 

402. Him I call indeed a Br&hmawa who, even 
here, knows the end of his own suffering, has put 
down his burden, and is unshackled. 

403. Him I call indeed a Br&hma»a whose know¬ 
ledge is deep, who possesses wisdom, who knows 
the right way and the wrong, and has attained the 
highest end. 

404. Him I call indeed a Brihmawa who keeps 
aloof both from laymen and from mendicants, who 
frequents no houses, and has but few desires. 

405. Him I call indeed a Br&hma»a who without 
hurting any creatures, whether feeble or strong, does 
not kill nor cause slaughter. 

406. Him I call indeed a Brihmawa who is tole¬ 
rant with the intolerant, mild with the violent, and 
free from greed among the greedy. 

407. Him I call indeed a Brihmawa from whom 
anger and hatred, pride and hypocrisy have dropt 
like a mustard seed from the point of a needle. 

408. Him I call indeed a BrShmawa who utters 
true speech, instructive and free from harshness, so 
that he offend no one. 

409. Him 1 call indeed a Brahma«a who takes 


it mean, possessed of a strong army, or facing a force, or leading 
a force ? 

405. On tasa and thfivara, see Childers, s. v., and D’Alwis, Nir- 
v£/*a, p. 115. On daw/a, ‘ the rod/ see Hibbert Lectures, p. 355, 
note. 
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nothing in the world that is not given him, be it 
long or short, small or large, good or bad. 

410. Him I call indeed a Brdhmawa who fosters 
no desires for this world or for the next, has no incli¬ 
nations, and is unshackled. 

411. Him I call indeed a Brihmawa who has no 
interests, and when he has understood (the truth), 
does not say How, how ? and who has reached the 
depth of the Immortal. 

412. Him I call indeed a Brihma«a who in this 
world has risen above both ties, good and evil, who 
is free from grief, from sin, and from impurity. 

_ 413. Him I call indeed a Brdhmawawho is bright 
like the moon, pure, serene, undisturbed, and in 
whom all gaiety is extinct 

414. Him I call indeed a Br4hma«a who has tra¬ 
versed this miry road, the impassable world, difficult 
to pass, and its vanity, who has gone through, and 
reached the other shore, is thoughtful, steadfast, free 
from doubts, free from attachment, and content. 

415. Him I call indeed a Brihmawa who in this 
world,, having abandoned all desires, travels about 


411. Akathankalhi is explained by Buddhaghosa as meaning, 

‘ free from doubt or hesitation.' He also uses kathankathfi in the 
sense of * doubt' (verse 414). In the Kavyidarja, III, x j, the com¬ 
mentator explains akatham by kath&rahitam, nirvivadam, which 
would mean, ‘without a kathS, a speech, a story without contra¬ 
diction, unconditionally.' From our passage, however, it seems as 
if kathankatM was a noun derived from kathankathayati, * to say 
How, how ?' so that neither the first nor the second element had 
anything to do with katb, * to relate; ' and in that case akatham, 
too, ought to be taken in the sense of ‘ without a Why.' 

412. See verse 39. The distinction between good and evil 
vanishes when a man has retired from the world, and has ceased 
to act, longing only for deliverance. 
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without a home, and in whom all concupiscence is 
extinct. 

416. Him I call indeed a Br 4 hma#a who, having 
abandoned all longings, travels about without a home, 
and in whom all covetousness is extinct. 

417. Him I call indeed a Br£hma«a who, after 
leaving all bondage to men, has risen above all 
bondage to the gods, and is free from all and every 
bondage. 

418. Him I call indeed a Br&hmawa who has left 
what gives pleasure and what gives pain, who is 
cold, and free from all germs (of renewed life), the 
hero who has conquered all the worlds. 

419. Him I call indeed a Br&hma^a who knows 
the destruction and the return of beings everywhere, 
who is free from bondage, welfaring (Sugata), and 
awakened (Buddha). 

418. Upadhi, if not used in a technical sense, is best trans¬ 
lated by‘ passions or affections.’ Technically there are four upadhis 
or substrata, viz. the kandhas, k£ma, ‘desire/ kilesa, ‘sin/ and 
kamma, ‘ work.’ The Br£hma»a may be called nirupadhi, as being 
free from desire, misery, and work and its consequences, but not 
yet of the kandhas, which end through death only. The com¬ 
mentator explains nirupadhi by nirupakkilesa, • free from sin/ See 
Childers, s.v. nibb&na, p. 268 a. 

419. Sugata is one of those many words in Buddhist literature 
which it is almost impossible to translate, because they have been 
taken in so many acceptations by the Buddhists themselves. 
Sugata etymologically means ‘one who has fared well/ sugati 
means ‘happiness and blessedness/ It is wrong to translate it 
literally by ‘ welcome/ for that in Sanskrit is sv&gata; and we 
can hardly accept Dr. Eitel’s statement (Handbook, p. 138) that 
sugata stands incorrectly for sv&gata. Sugata is one of the 
not very numerous technical terms in Buddhism for which hitherto 
we know of no antecedents in earlier Brahmanism. It may have 
been used in the sense of ‘ happy and blessed/ but it never became 
a title, while in Buddhism it has become, not only a title, but 
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420. Him I call indeed a BrShma«a whose path 
the gods do not know, nor /Spirits (Gandharvas), 
nor men, whose passions are extinct, and who is 
an Arhat (venerable). 

42 r. Him I call indeed a Brihmawa who calls 
nothing his own, whether it be befoi'e, behind, or 
between, who is poor, and free from the love of the 
world. 

422. Him I call indeed a Brahmawa, the manly, 
the noble, the hero, the great sage, the conqueror, 
the indifferent, the accomplished, the awakened. 

423. Him I call indeed a Brdhma«a who knows 
his former abodes, who sees heaven and hell, has 
reached the end of births, is perfect in knowledge, 
a sage, and whose perfections are all perfect. 


almost a proper name of Buddha. The same applies to tathd- 
gata, lit. ‘thus come/ but used in Sanskrit very much like 
tathavidha, in the sense of talis, while in Buddhism it means 
a Buddha. There are of course many interpretations of the word, 
and many reasons are given why Buddhas should be called 
TathSgata (Burnouf, Introduction, p. 75, &c.). . Boehtlingk s. v. 
supposed that, because Buddha had so many predicates, he was, 
for the sake of brevity, called ‘ such a one as he really is/ I think 
we may go a step further. Another word, t&drzVa, meaning 
talis, becomes in Pali, under the form of tddi, a name of 
Buddha’s disciples, and afterwards of Buddha himself. If applied 
to Buddha's disciples, it may have meant originally * such as he/ i. e. 
his fellows; but when applied to Buddha himself, it can only mean 
‘such a one/ i.e. ‘so great a man/ The Sanskrit m&rsha is 
probably the Pali mariso, which stands for mftdiso, Sk. midrz^a, 
.‘like me/ used in Pdli when a superior addresses others as his 
equals, and afterwards changed into a mere title of respect. 
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The figures of this Index refer to the numbers of the verses. 


AbhSsvara, gods, 200.. 

Agni, worshipped, 107, 392. 
A^gatajatru, defeated by Prasenagit, 
201. 

Akanish/Aas, 218. 

Akiiiana, 87. 

Akko>My&i, 1. 

Amata (amrita), the immortal (Nir- 
vi*a),2i. 

Animitta, 92, 93. 

Anivejana, 40. 

Amuaya, foundation, root, 338. 
Apastamba, Dharma-sfitra, 39, 96, 
109. 

Appamidavagga, 21. 

Arahantavagga, 90. 

Arahat, and Ariya, 164. 

Anya, the elect, 22, 79. 

— etymology of, 270. 

Artha and dharma, 363. 

Arfipadhitu, 218. 

Asava, israva, 253. 

Asava, khfoasava, 89. 

Asrava, 39. Sec Asava. 

Ajoka, 21. 

Ajraya, 89. 

Atharva-veda, 96. 

Attavagga, 157. 

Atula, 227. 

Avadina, legend, etymology of, 183. 
Avasa, monastery, 72, 30a. 

Avassuta, 39. 

Avriha, 218. 

Balavagga, 60. 

Bee, emblem of a sage, 49. 
Bhilckhuvagga, 360. 

Bhikshu, a mendicant, 31, 32,72,75, 
266, 267. 

Bhikshu, different from £raina«a and 
Brahmana, 142. 

Bhovidi, arrogant, addressing vener¬ 
able people by bho 1 396. 

[xo] 


Bhfiri, knowledge, 282. 

Bodhiru^i (508-511 a . d .), 294. 
Bodhyaftga, See Sambodhyaftga, 89. 
Brahmsgalasutta, 153. 

Brahman, above the gods, 230. 
Brahman, with Mira, 105. 
Brahmjwa, with Sramawa and Bhik* 
shu, 142. 

Brahmawa, etymology of, 388. 
Brihmawavagga, 383. 

Buddha's last words, 153, 154. 

— commandments, 183, 185. 
Buddhavagga, 179. 

Convent (ivisa), 73, 302. 

Dah, to burn, not sah, 31. 
DaWanidhlna, 142, 405. 
DaWavagga, 129. 

Death, its dominion, 86. 

— king of, 170. 

Dhamma, plur., forms, things, 279. 
Dhamma, plur., three of the five 
khandhas, vedani, satftfa, and 
sankhira, 1. 

Dhammadina, 354. 
Dhammatthavagga, 256. 
Dhanapilaka, 334. 

Dharma, explained, 1. 

Dhatu, eighteen, 89. 

Digambaras (Gainas, followers of 
Mah&vira), 141. 

Dipa, island (arhatship), 25, 26. 
Dipa, dvipa, island, 236, 238. 
Dipahkara, 236, 238. 

Dipavawsa, 21. 

Disciple (sekha), 45. 

Ditt&i, d/vsh/i, heresy, * 64. 
Dfvyivadana, 141, 149. 

Drinking, 247, 

Eightfold, the way, 191, 273. 
Elephant, Buddha, 320. 
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Fetters of life, 345, 346, 350. 

Fire, worshipped by Brahmans, 107, 
39a. 

Flowers, with and without scent, 51, 
52 - 

Four truths, 190, 373. 

Gandharva, 104. 

Githi, ioi . 

Githasangraha, 183. 

Gods, 94, aoo. 

Gold pieces, 186, 330 (nekkha). 
Good and evil bear fruit, 119-13 2. 
Gotama, 396. 

Graha, gaha, 331. 


Gainas, 104,141. 

Gambil river, gold of it, 330. 
Gartvagga, 146. 

Gltaka, 9, 33, 35-39, 72j I49> Is8> 

^ I7 * 9> i8 >< 2 ? 5 ’ 294j 3o6 » 345 - 
Gam, sign of .Siaiva ascetic, 141. 


Hair, platted, of Brahmans, 393, 394. 
Hatred, how it ceases, 3, 4. 

— ceases by love, 5. 

Hitopadera, 139. 


Immortal place, 114. 
Immortality and death, 21. 
Indra’s bolt. 95. 

Island (dipa), 35, 36. 

Kikajfira, 344. 

Kali, unlucky die, 202. 
Kalylaamitra, 78. 

Kanakamuni, .183. 

K 3 s&va, kashaya, yellow dress, 9. 
KathisaritsSgara, 135. 
K^vyidarja, 411. 

Kili/fAa, klish/a, 15. 

Kisigotamt, 45. 

Kodhavagga, 221. 

Kura, grass, 311. 

Kura grass, for eating with, 70. 


JTittavagga, 33. 


Lalita-vistara, 39, 44, 46, 153, 251, 
_ .254,275,282,330,326,388. 
Lankavatara-sfltra, 294. 

Lily (lotus), its purity, 58, 59 
Lokavagga, 167. 

Lotus leaf, water on it, 401. 


Made and not made, 383. 


Maggavagga, 373. 

Maghavan, Indra, 30* 

Mahabhirata, 9, 44, 87, 92, 96, 129, 
I 3 1 ,133,142,150,185,187,198, 
200,202,223,227,248,275,287, 
306, 3 ^ 4 , 395 * 

Mahiparinibblna-sutta, 39, 153. 
Mah&vamsa, 21. 

Mahlvastu, quotes Dharmapada, and 
Sahasravarga, 100. 

Mahivira, 141. 

Malavagga, 235. 

Malliki, 54. 

MandhitW, 185. 

Manu, laws, 71, 96, 109, 131, 150, 

■ a 5i, 320, 345, 346. 

Mara, the tempter, 7, 8, 34, 37, 4°,4*, 
57 , 105, 175 , 274 , 276, 337, 35 °- 
Marsha, 96 n. 

Milk* turning suddenly, 71. 

Miracles, Buddha’s view of, 354. 
Mithiia, 200. 

Muni, etymology of, 268, 269. 
Mustard seed, on a needle, 401, 407. 

Nagavagga, 320. 

Nakedness, 141. 

Nimarfipa, mind and body, 221,367. 
Nibbuta, nirvr/ta, freed, 89. 

Niraya, hell, 306. 

Nirayavagga, 306. 

Nirukti, 363. 

Nirvana, 23, 32, 75, 126, 134, 184, 
203, 204, 218, 225, 226, 285, 

xr- ul S9 l? 2h l 68 ’ 3 1 3 ’ 374 ' - 

Nishkashaya, free from impunty, 

play on word, 9. 

Old-in-vain, 260. 

Overcome evil by good, 223. 

Pakianakavagga, 290. 

Pakkhandin, praskandin, 244. 
Pa^dtavagga, 76. 

Pipavagga, 116. 

Piragamin, 85. 

Pare, ol tt 6 \\ol 3 6. 

Parjvanitha, 141. 

Path, the evil and the good, 17, 18, 

316-319- 

Patridde, 294. 

Piyavagga, 209. 

Platted hair, 141. 

Prapadtfa, 254. 

Prasenagit, defeated by A^tajati u, 

20Z. 
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Pratibb&na, 363. 

Pr&timoksha, 183, 185. 

Pravrag, 83. 

Pravragita, etymology of, 388. 
Proverbs, 96. 

Puns, 283, 294, 295, 3°5- 
Pupphavagga, 44. 

Raga. dust, passion, 313. 

R&mayaaa, 129. 

Sacrifice, worthless, to6. 
Sahassavagga, quoted in Mah&vastu, 
100. 

Sahita=Tipi/aka. 19. 

St. Luke, 130. 

St. Matthew, 252. 

St. Mark, 157. 

Samara, etymology of, 265. 

Slma&fla, priesthood, 20. 
Sambodhyanga, 89. 

Samslra, 60. 

Sa#isk£ra, conception, 202. 

— the five skandhas, 202. 
Sawyutta-nikaya, 69. 

Sanatsugatiya, 21. 

Sahkh&ra, creature, 255. 

Sahkhlta, 70. 

Saflgfla, perception, 202. 

Sira, truth, reality, 11. 

Sati, smr/ti, intense thought, 9 1. 
SayanSsanam, jayanlsanam, 183. 

Self, lord of self, 160,165. 

Seven elements of knowledge, 89. 
Shore, the other, 85, 384. 

— the two shores, 385. 

Sindhu horses, 322. 

Skandba, body, 202. 

Snowy mountains, 304. 

Spider, 347. 

Spoon, perceives no taste, 64. 
Sugata, Buddha, 285,419 (welfaring). 
Sukhavagga, 197* 

Suttanipata, 20,6r, 87,125,141,142, 
170, 185, 205, 239, 306, 328, 
339 ? 345 } 353 , 3 * 4 , 375 , 39 °“ 

423. 

£akala-pritij&khya, 352. 

£finya, 92. 

Svetambaras (Gainas, followers of 
Par/vanltha), 141. 


Tabernacle, maker of, 153. 

Tagara, plant, 54. 
Taittiriya-lraiiyaka, 96. 

Taozhavagga, 334- 
Tathflgata, 254. 

Tathigatas, are preachers, 276. 

Ten evil states, 137. 

Thirty-six passions, 339. 

Thought, word, and deed, 96. 
Thoughts, their Influence, 1. 
TirthaAkara, 104. 

Tonsure* 264. 

Triraraaa, 190. 

Trividhadvira* thought* word, and 
deed, 96. 

Twin-verses, r. 

Ukku/ika, see Utkaruklsana, 141. 
Uncreated (akata), 97. 

Upfldina, 20. 

Upadhi, 418. 

Upadhiviveka, 203. 

Upami, aupamya, 129. 

Upasarga, misfortune, 139- 
Crdhvawsrotas, 218. 

Utka/ukSsana, sitting on the hams, 
141. 

Vlha, horse, or vaha, wave, 339. 
Vana, forest and lust, 283. 
Vasish/ia-BharadvIiga-sfitra, 396* 
Vassikl flower, 377. 

Vassikt, flower, 55. 

Vedaoa, sensation, 202. 

Videha, king of, 200. 

Vigdflna, knowledge, 202. 

Vimoksha, freedom, 92* 93- 
Vinaya-pi/aka, 28, 307. 

Vishmi-stitra, 9. 

Vijvabhti TathSgata, 49. 

Viveka, separation, retirement, 75,8 7. 

■Works, good, 220. 

World, the next, 176. 

— of the gods, 177. 

Yama, 44, 45 , * 35 - 
Yama’s messengers, 235. 
Yamakavagga, z. 

Ye dhamrnt, &c., 183. 

Yellow dress, 9,10, 307. 

Yoni jsrfr, truly, thoroughly, 326. 
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EXPLANATION OF WORDS 

the meaning of which is not always given in the translation. 


A^ivika, one belonging to a sect 
of naked ascetics. 

Arahat, a holy man, a saint 

Ariya, noble. 

Bhagavat, worshipful, blessed, a 
name of a Buddha. 

Bhikkhu, a mendicant. 

Brahman, the supreme god of the 
Hindus. 

Br&hmaaa, a sage. 

Buddha, enlightened, a name of 
certain holy men who have freed 
themselves from existence, parti¬ 
cularly of Samara Gotama. 

Dhamma, tenet, doctrine, custom, 
law, religion, virtue, thing. 

Gaha//Aa, Gihin, a householder. 

Gotama, a name of the last Bud¬ 
dha. 

Ga/ila, an ascetic wearing clotted 
hair. 

Gina, a conqueror, a name of a 
Buddha. 

lsi, a sage. 

FChattiya, a warrior, a prince. 

/fattjf&la, an outcast. 

M SLra, a name of the king of death, 
the devil. 

Muni, a thinker, a sage. 

N &ga, an eminent man. 

Namu£i ■= Mira. 

Nibb&na, extinction, the state of 
bliss of the Buddhist. 

Nigafttfa, a naked ascetic. 


Pabba^i, leaving the world, em¬ 
bracing ascetic life, taking the 
robe. 

Pabba^ita, an ascetic, having 
taken the robe. 

Paribb&^a, Paribbd^aka, a 
wandering mendicant. 

Sakka = Sakya, belonging to the 
Sakya tribe. 

Sakyamuni, the Sakya sage, a 
name of Buddha. 

Sam ana, an ascetic. 

Sawkh&rSL, all compound things, 
the material world, the elements 
of .existence. 

Saws lira, revolution, transmigra¬ 
tion. 

Sivaka, a hearer, a follower, a 
disciple of Buddha, including 
both laity and clergy. 

Sekha, a novice, student. 

Sudda, a man of the servile caste. 

S u ga t a, happy, a name of a B uddh a 

Thera, an elder, a senior priest. 

Titthiya, an ascetic adhering to 
a certain system of philosophy. 

U pad hi, the elements of the world. 

Upisaka, a follower, a lay de¬ 
votee. 

Upasampadi, priest’s orders. 

Vessa, Vessika, a man of the 
third caste. 

Yakkha, a giant, a malignant 
spirit. 



INTRODUCTION 

TO 

THE SUTTA-NIPATA. 

The Collection of Discourses, Sutta-Nipdta, which I have 
here translated 1 , is very remarkable, as there can be no 
doubt that it contains some remnants of Primitive Bud¬ 
dhism. I consider the greater part of the Mahdvagga, and 
nearly the whole of the A//^akavagga as very old. I have 
arrived at this conclusion from two reasons, first from the 
language, and secondly from the contents. 

i. We not only find here what we meet with in other 
Pdli poetry, the fuller Vedic forms of nouns and verbs in 
the plural, as avttatamhd.se, pamtfitdse, dhammd.se, sitdse, 
upaff/ntdse, pavddiydse, &c., and £ardmase, asmase, sik- 
khissdmase; the shorter Vedic plurals and the instrumental 
singular of nouns, as vini££/«tyd, lakkhawd for viniH’/taydni, 
lakkha»dni, mantd, pariwwd, vinayd, ldbhakamyd for man- 
tdya, &c.; Vedic infinitives, as vippahdtave, sampaydtave, 
u««ametave; contracted (or sometimes old) forms, as santyd, 
gzkkk, dugga££4, sammu££d, titthyd, thiyo, parihlrati for san- 
tiyd, ^dtiya, sammutiyd, titthiyi, itthiyo, parihariyati, by the 
side of protracted forms, such as dtumdnam; but also some 
unusual (sometimes old) forms and words, as apuMMtasi, 
sagghasi 2 = sakkhissasi, sussam = suwissdmi (Sansk. rrosh- 
ydmi), pdva and pdvd = vadati, pave^e = paveseyya, 
parikissati = parikilissati, vineyya, vi^eyya, ni&Meyya, pap- 
puyya,= vinayitvd, &c., da Ithu = disvd (S. dmshrvd), atisi- 
tvd sr atikkamitvd, anuvi^Aa = anuviditvd, paribbasdna = 
vasamdna, garunam, bhikkhunam, muninaw, vedagunam 
(accus.), amhand (S. armand) = pdsdwena, vdAibhi, Aatubbhi, 
rattamahdbhi, ise (vocative), suvdmi = sdmi, maga = miga 
tumo ss so, parovara = pardvara, bhCtnahu = bhdtihanaka 
upaya, dmagandha, dhona, vyappatha, vyappathi, vevi&Md 

* Sir M. Coomara Swimy's translation of part of the book has been a great 
help to me. The Mil text was published by the Mil Text Society for 1884. 

* C rends pagglxasi. 
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visenibhdta, visemkatvi, pariseniyanti. We also find tmesis 
as in the Vedas, for instance, v. 348, tamo v’assa nivuto sab- 
baloko; v. x 108, kiw* su sa.myoga.no loko. Sometimes we 
meet with difficult and irregular constructions, and very 
condensed expressions. All this proves, I think, that these 
parts of the book are much older than the Suttas in which 
the language is not only fluent, but of which some verses 
are even singularly melodious. 

2. In the contents of the Suttanip&ta we have, I think, 
an important contribution to the right understanding of 
Primitive Buddhism, for we see here a picture not of life 
in monasteries, but of the life of hermits in its first stage. 
We have before us not the systematizing of the later Bud¬ 
dhist church, but the first germs of a system, the fundamental 
ideas of which come out with sufficient clearness. From 
the A/Makavagga especially it is evident where Buddha 
takes his stand in opposition to Philosophy {Aitthl — 
darsana). 

Indian society at the time of Buddha had two large and 
distinguished religious sects, Sama«as and Br4hma»as. 
This Is apparent from several passages where they are 
mentioned together; for in stance, Vinaya, ed. Oldenberg, II, 
p. 295; Grimblot, Sept Suttas Palis, p. ix, 8 &c., i'i8 &c., 
158 &c., 306 &c., 309; Dhammapada, p. 39a; Suttanipdta, 
w. 99,129,189,440, 529, 859,1078; Sabhiyasutta, at the 
beginning; the Inscriptions of Asoka; Mahdbhishya, II, 4, 
9 (fol. 398 a)-; Lalita Vistara, pp. 309, 1.10, 318,1.18, 320, 
l 20; and lastly, Megasthenes (Schwanbeck, p. 45), 5 <fo ybn\ 
<f>iXoa6<j>U)V, &v robs /&> Bpaxpavas KaXti, robs 8e 2app.avas. 

Famous teachers arose and gathered around them flocks 
of disciples. As such are mentioned Pfirana-Kassapa, 
Makkhali-Gos&la, Agita-Kesakambali, Pakudha -Ka.kte- 
yana, Sa^paya-Belatf/riputta, and Niga»/Aa-Ndtaputta 1 ; 
see Suttanipata, p. 85; Mahftparinibbinasutta, ed. Childers, 
P- 5 8 ; Vinaya II, p. t xi; Grimblot, Sept Suttas Palis, p. 114, 
&c.; Milindapa*ha, ed. Trenckner, p. 4. Besides these there 
is Bivari (Suttanipata, p. 176), and his disciples A^ita, Tissa- 
metteyya, Pu»#aka, Mettagft, Dhotaka, Upasiva, Nanda, 


1 Cl Indian Anti^naiy,. x88o, p. 158. 
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Hemaka, Todeyya, Kappa, £ 7 atuka««in, Bhadr&vudha, 
Udaya, Posila, Moghar&^an (Pingiya, vv. 1006-1008; Sela, 
p. 97), and ATankin, Tfirukkha, Pokkharas&ti, G&nussowi, 
V&seti/ia., and BhSradya^a, p. 108. 

We learn that there were four kinds of Samaras, viz. 
Magga^inas, Maggadesakas (or Maggadesins, Ma.ggagg/&- 
yins), Magga^ivins, and Maggaddsins, w. 83-88. Among 
these Samaras disputes arose, vv. 828, 883-884 ; a number 
of philosophical systems were formed, and at the time of 
Buddha there were as many as sixty-three of them, v. 538. 
These systems are generally designated by diU/ti, w. 54, 
151, 786, 837, 851, &c.; or by dirtAigata, w. 834, 836, 913 ; 
or by dir/ 7 /asuta, v. 778; or by diz 7 /za, suta, and muta, 
vv - 79 3> 813, 914; or by dittftz, suta, silavata 1 , and muta, 
vv - 79 °> 797 - 79 ^i 836,887,1080. The doctrines themselves 
are called di///dnivesa, v. 785; or nivesana, vv. 209, 470. 
801, 846; or vini££/zaya, vv. 838, 866, 887, 894; and he who 
entertains any of them, is called nivissavadin, vv. 910, 913. 

What is said of the Samawas seems mostly to hold 
good about the Br&hmawas also. They too are called 
disputatious, v&dasila, v. 381, &c., p. 109; and three kinds 
of them are mentioned, viz. Titthiyas, Agdvikas, and 
Niga»//zas, vv. 380, 891-892. In contradistinction to 
the Samanas the Brahma/zas are designated as Tevjgfas. 
vv -. 594 ,1019; they are Padakas, Veyydlcararcas, and perfect 
iu Gappa, Nigha/zzfu, Ketubha, Itih&sa, &c., v. 595, p. 97. 
They are called friends of the hymns, v. 139 ; well versed 
in the hymns, v. 976; and their principal hymn is S&vitti 2 , 
vv. 568, 456. They worship and make offerings to the fire, 
PP* 73 ’ ®°* In Br&hma«adhammikasutta the ancient and 
just Brahma/zas are described in opposition to the later 

1 I am not sure whether silavata is to be understood as one notion or two. 
It is generally written in one word, but at p. 108 V&sett/zn, says, when one is 
virtuous and endowed with works, he is a Br&hraa«a, yato kho bho silavd £a 
hoti vatasampanno hi cttavald kho brdhmawo hoti. Silavata, I presume, refers 
chiefly to the Brahma/zas. 

2 From v. 456 we see that Buddha has rightly read vare/riyam as the metre 
requires, but I must not omit to mention that the Commeutator understands 
by S&vitti the Buddhistic formula: Buddha//* sain«a//* gz&khk mi, Dharama//* 
sara«aw ga&M&mi, Sa//*gha//z sara//a/// ga£& 4 &mi, which, like S&vitti, contains 
twenty-four syllables. 

[10] 1 
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Brihma»as,who slay innocent cows and have acquired wealth 
through the favour of the kings, vv, 307,308,311, 303 

All these disputants hold fast to their own prejudiced 
views, v. 9x0. They say that purity comes from philo¬ 
sophical views, from tradition, and from virtuous works, 
and in many other ways, v. 1078, and that there is no bliss 
excepting by following their opinions, vv. 889, 891, 89a. 

Buddha himself has, it is true, sprung from the Samawas : 
he is called Sama«a Gotama, p. 95; he shines like a sun 
in the midst of the Samawas, v. 550; and intercourse with 
Samanas is said to be the highest blessing, V. 3 65* ® ut 
Buddha has overcome all their systems, v. 538; there is 
nothing which has not been seen, heard, or thought by him, 
and nothing which has not been understood by him, v. 1131. 
All the disputatious Br&hma«as do not overcome him in 
understanding, v. 380; and he asserts that no one is purified 
and saved by philosophy or by virtuous, works, w. 1079, 
839. Sanctification, iu fact, does not come from another, 
w. 773, 790, 8x3; it can be attained only by going into 
the yoke with Buddha, v. 834; by believing in him and in 
the Dhamma of the Saints, w. x 83, 185, 370, 1143 ; on the 
whole, by being what Buddha is. 

What then is Buddha? 

First he is aVisionary, in the good sense of the word ; 
his knowledge is intuitive, 1 Seeing misery,’ he says, * in the 
philosophical views, without adapting any of them, searching 
for truth, I saw inward peace,’ w. 837, 307. And again, 

‘He, a conqueror unconquered, saw the Dhamma visibly, 
without any traditional instruction,’ w. 934, 1053, 106,5. 
He teaches an instantaneous, an immediate religious life, 
w. 567,1x36. He is called £akkhumat, endowed with an 
eye, clearly-seeing, w. 160, 405, 540, 563, 596, 956, 993, 
1028, 1095, 1115, 1137; samantafcakkhu, the all-seeing, 
w. 1063, 1068; and as such he has become an eye to 
the world, v. 599. He-sees the subtle meaning of things, 
vv - 37 ^> 1 75 J he is, in one word, Sambuddha, the perfectly- 
enlightened, w. 177, 555, 596, 992; and by k nowledge he 

p. reli£i ° nS BrShma * M som = “color BrShmanu are mentioned. 
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is delivered, w. iio5, 737, 733. Existence is aviggt, 
ignorance, v. 739; viggt, knowledge, is the extinction of 
the world, v. 730. 

Secondly he is an Ascetic, a Muni 1 , one that forsakes 
the world and wanders from the house to the houseless 
state, vv. 373, 375, 1003; because from house-life arises 
defilement, v. 306. An ascetic has no prejudiced ideas, 

v. 803; he has shaken off every philosophical view, v. 787; 
he does not enter into disputes, v. 887; he is not pleased 
nor displeased with anything, v. 813; he is indifferent to 
learning, v. 911; he does not cling to good and evil, 

w. 530, 547, 790; he has cut off all passion and all desire, 
w. 3, 795,1130, 916; he is free from marks, v. 847; and 
possessionless, aki^ana, w. 175, 454 , 49 °> 6a°, 1058, 1063, 
976, 1069,1114. He is equable, v. 835; under all circum¬ 
stances the same, v. 953 ; still as the deep water, v. 930; 
calm, w. 459, 861. He has reached peace, w. 837, 845, 
919; he knows that bliss consists in peace, v. 933; he has 
gone to immortal peace, the unchangeable state of Nib- 
b4na, v. 303. And how is this state brought about? By 
the destruction of consciousness, w. 734 - 735 - And how 
does consciousness cease? By the cessation of sensation, 
w. 1109-1 no. 

1. What then is sin according to Buddha? 

Subjectively sin is desire, in all its various forms, 
w. 923,1103; viz. desire for existence generally, w. 776, 
1059,1067, and especially for name and form, i.e. individual 
existence, w. 354,1099. As long as man is led by desire 
he will be whirled about in existence, v. 740; for as long 
as there is birth, there will be death, v. 743. Existence 
is called the stream of death, v. 354; the realm of M 4 ra, 
w. 164,1145. Those who continually go to sa*#s£ra with 
birth arid death, are the ignorant, v. 729. 

1 Buddha is sometimes styled the great Isi, vv. to6o, 1082; sometimes 
a Muni, w. 164, 700; sometimes a Br&hmawa, v. 1064; sometimes a Bhikkhu, 
vv. 411, 415; and all these appellations are used synonymously, w. 283, 284, 
1064,1066, 843, 844, 911, 912, 946, 220. Ascetic life is praised throughout 
the book, especially in the Uraga-, Muni-, R&hula-, Samm&panbb^faniya-, 
Dhammika-, N&laka-, Purabheda-, Tuva/aka-, Attadawfe-, and S&riputta- 
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But desire originates in the body, w. 270, 1099; sin lies 
objectively in embodiment or matter, and conse¬ 
quently the human body is looked upon as a contemptible 
thing. See Vjgayasutta, p. 32. 

2. And what is bliss? 

Subjectively, it is emancipation from desire by 
means of the peace that Buddha preaches, w. 1065-1066, 
1069,1084,1108, 838-839. 

Objectively, it is emancipation from body and 
matter. One must destroy the elements of existence, 
upadhi, w. 373, 546, 1050, 1056 5 and leave the body 
behind, that one may not come to exist again, w. 1120, 
1122, 761. The ignorant only create upadhi, v. 1050, and 
go again and again to sawsira, v. 729. The wise do not 
enter time, kappa, w. 521, 535, 860; they look upon the 
world as void, v. 1x18; hold, that there is nothing really 
existing, v. 1069; and those whose minds are disgusted 
with a future existence, the wise who have destroyed their 
seeds (of existence), go out like a lamp, w. 234, 353-354- 
As a flame, blown about by the violence of the wind, 
goes out, and cannot be reckoned (as existing), even so 
a Muni, delivered from name and body, disappears, and 
cannot be reckoned (as existing), v. 1073. For him who 
has disappeared, there is no form; that by which they say 
he is, exists for him no longer, v. 1075. 

* Exert thyself, then,—O Dhotaka,’ so said Bhagavat,— 
‘being wise and thoughtful in this world, let one, having 
listened to my utterance, learn his own extinction,’ v. 1061. 
Tena h’ Atappaw* karohi,—Dhotaki ’ti Bhagavi,— 
idh* eva nipako sato 
ito sutv&na nigghosa;# 
sikkhe nibb&nam attano. 

With this short sketch of the contents of the Suttanip&ta 
for a guide, I trust it will be easy to understand even the 
more obscure parts of the book. 

Copenhagen, 

Sept. 13,1880. 


V. FAUSBOLL. 




INTRODUCTION 


TO THE SECOND EDITION OF 

THE SUTTA-NIPATA. 

I am glad to acknowledge that some of the corrections 
in this new translation I owe to the suggestions of Professor 
Rhys Davids and to the notes of the late Doctor Richard 
Morris in the Journal of the P&li Text Society. In different 
difficult places I have added a few more extracts from the 
commentary * ’Paramattha^otikd,’ for it is and has always 
been my principle to follow the commentaries, as far as 
I understand them, and I think that this is the only safe 
way to go at the beginning of a study like this; later, when 
we get a greater material to work from, we may perhaps in 
some places rid ourselves of the commentaries, still we must 
always be careful, and we must never think that we know 
better than a long tradition from guru to guru. 

v. fausbOll. 


Copenhagen. 




I. URAGAVAGGA. 


X. URAGASUTTA. 

The Bhikkhu who discards all human passions is compared to a 

snake that casts his skin.—Text and translation in Fr. Spiegel’s 

Anecdota Pdlica. 

1. He who restrains his anger when it has 

arisen, as (they) by medicines (restrain) the poison 
of the snake spreading (in the body), that Bhikkhu 
leaves this and the further shore, as a snake (quits 
its) old worn out skin. (i) 

2. He who has cut off passion entirely, as (they cut 

off) the lotus-flower growing in a lake, after diving 
(into the water), that Bhikkhu leaves this and the 
further shore, as a snake (quits its) old worn out 
skin. (2) 

3. He who has cut off craving entirely, the flowing, 

the quickly running, after drying it up, that Bhik¬ 
khu leaves this and the further shore, as a snake 
(quits its) old worn out skin. (3) 

4. He who has destroyed arrogance entirely, as the 

flood (destroys) a very frail bridge of reeds, that 
Bhikkhu leaves this and the further shore, as a 
snake (quits its) old worn out skin. (4) 

5. He who has not found any essence in the exist¬ 

ences, like one that looks for flowers on fig-trees, 
that Bhikkhu leaves this and the further shore, as 
a snake (quits its) old worn out skin. (5) 
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6. He in whose breast there are no feelings of 

anger, who has thus overcome reiterated existence, 
that Bhikkhu leaves this and the further shore, as 
a snake (quits its) old worn out skin. (6) 

7. He whose doubts are scattered, cut off en¬ 

tirely inwardly, that Bhikkhu leaves this and the 
further shore, as a snake (quits its) old worn out 
skin. (7) 

8. He who did not go too fast forward, nor was 
left behind, who overcame all this (world of) de¬ 
lusion, that Bhikkhu leaves this and the further 
shore, as a snake (quits its) old worn out skin. (8) 

9. He who did not go too fast forward, nor was 
left behind, having seen that all this in the world 
is false, that Bhikkhu leaves this and the further 
shore, as a snake (quits its) old worn out skin. (9) 

10. He who did not go too fast forward, nor was 

left behind, being free from covetousness, (seeing) 
that all this is false, that Bhikkhu leaves this and 
the further shore, as a snake (quits its) old worn 
out skin. (10) 

n. He who did not go too fast forward, nor 
was left behind, being free from passion, (seeing) 
that all this is false, that Bhikkhu leaves this and 
the further shore, as a snake (quits its) old worn 
out skin. (11) 

12. He who did not go too fast forward, nor was 
left behind, being free from hatred, (seeing) that all 
this is false, that Bhikkhu leaves this and the further 
shore, as a snake (quits its) old worn out skin. (12) 

13. He who did not go too fast forward, nor was 
left behind, being free from folly, (seeing) that all this 
is false, that Bhikkhu leaves this and the further 
shore, as a snake (quits its) old worn out skin. (13) 
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14. He to whom there are no affections whatso¬ 

ever, whose sins are extirpated from the root, that 
Bhikkhu leaves this and the further shore, as a snake 
(quits its) old worn out skin. (*4) 

15. He to whom there are no (sins) whatsoever 

originating in fear, which are the causes of coming 
back to this shore, that Bhikkhu leaves this and the 
further shore, as a snake (quits its) old worn out 
skin. ( x 5) 

16. He to whom there are no (sins) whatsoever 
originating in desire, which are the causes of binding 
(men) to existence, that Bhikkhu leaves this and the 
further shore, as a snake (quits its) old worn out 

skin. ( I ^) 

17. He who, having left the five obstacles, is free 

from suffering, has overcome doubt, and is without 
pain, that Bhikkhu leaves this and the further shore, 
as a snake (quits its) old worn out skin. (17) 

Uragasutta is ended. 


2. DHANIYASUTTA. 

A dialogue between the rich herdsman Dhaniya and Buddha, the 
one rejoicing in his worldly security and the other in his religious 
belief.—This beautiful dialogue calls to mind the parable in the 
Gospel of St. Luke xii. 16. See a translation in Rhys Davids’ 
Buddhism, 1896, p. 167. 1 

x. *1 have boiled (my) rice, I have milked (my 
cows),’—so said the herdsman. Dhaniya, I a-m 
living together with my fellows near the banks of 
the Maht (river), (my) house is covered, the fire is 
kindled: therefore, if thou like, rain, O sky I (18) 
2. ‘I am free from anger, free from stubborn¬ 
ness,’—so said Bhagavat ,—* I am abiding for one 
night near the banks of the Mahi (river), my house 
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is uncovered, the fire (of passions) is extinguished: 
therefore, if thou like, rain, O sky! ’ (19) 

3. * Gad-flies are not to be found (with me),’—so 

said the herdsman Dhaniya,—* in meadows abound¬ 
ing with grass the cows are roaming, and they can 
endure rain when it comes: therefore, if thou like, 
rain, O sky!’ (20) 

4. * (By me) is made a well-constructed raft,’—so 
said Bhagavat,—* I have passed over (to Nibb&na), 

I have reached the further bank, having overcome 
the torrent (pf passions); there is no (further) use 
for a raft: therefore, if thou like, rain, O sky!' (21) 

5. ‘ My wife is obedient, Pot wanton,’—so said the 

herdsman Dhaniya,—‘ for a long time she has been 
living together (with me), she is winning, and I hear 
nothing wicked of her: therefore, if thou like, rain, 
O sky! ’ (22) 

6. * My mind is obedient, delivered (from all world¬ 

liness),’—so said Bhagavat,—‘ it has for a long time 
been highly cultivated and well-subdued, there is no 
longer anything wicked in me: therefore, if thou 
like, rain, O sky f’ (23) 

7. ‘ I support myself by my own tamings,’—so 

said the herdsman Dhaniya,—* and my children are 
(all) about me, healthy; I hear nothing wicked of 
them: therefore, if thou like, rain, O sky! ’ (24) 

8. ‘I am no one’s servant,’—so said Bhagavat,— 

‘ with what I have gained I wander about in all the 
world, there is no need (for me) to serve: therefore, 
if thou like, rain, O sky!' (25) 

9. ‘I have cows, I have calves,’—so said the 

herdsman Dhaniya,—‘ I have cows in calf and heifers, 
and I have also a bull as lord over the cows: there¬ 
fore, if thou like, rain, O sky! ’ (26) 
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10. ‘I have no cows, I have no calves/—so said 

Bhagavat,—* I have no cows in calf and no heifers, 
and I have no bull as a lord over the cows: there¬ 
fore, if thou like, rain, O sky!’ (27) 

11. ‘The stakes are driven in, and cannot be 

shaken/—so said the herdsman Dhaniya,—‘ the 
ropes are made of mu»fa grass, new and well-made, 
the cows will not be able to break them: therefore, 
if thou like, rain, O sky! * (28) 

12. ‘Having, like a bull, rent the bonds; having, 

like an elephant, broken through the gahikMi 
creeper, I shall not again enter into a womb: there¬ 
fore, if thou like, rain, O sky! ’ (29) 

Then at once a shower poured down, filling both 
sea and land. Hearing the sky raining, Dhaniya 
spoke thus: (29 b) 

13. ‘No small gain indeed (has accrued) to us 
since we have seen Bhagavat; we take refuge in 
thee, O (thou who art) endowed with the eye (of 
wisdom); be thou our master, O great Muni! ’ (30) 

14. ‘ Both nly wife and myself are obedient; (if) 

we lead a holy life before Sugata, we shall conquer 
birth and death, and put an end to pain.’ (31) 

15. ‘He who has sons has delight in sons/—so 

said the wicked M&ra,—‘ he who has cows has de¬ 
light likewise in cows; for upadhi (substance) is the 
delight of man, but he who has no upadhi has no 
delight/ (3.2) 

16. ‘He who has sons has care with (his) sons/— 

so said Bhagavat,—‘he who has cows has likewise 
care with (his) cows; for upadhi (is the cause of) 
people’s cares, but he who has no upadhi has no 
care.’ (33) 


Dhaniyasutta is ended. 
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s. khaggavisAtvasutta. 

Family life and intercourse with others should be avoided, for 
society has all vices in its train; therefore one should leave 
the corrupted state of society and lead a solitary life. 

1. Having laid aside the rod against all beings, 

and not hurting any of them, let no one wish for a 
son, much less for a companion, let him wander 
alone like a rhinoceros 1 . (34) 

2. In him who has intercourse (with others) af¬ 
fections arise, (and then) the pain which follows 
affection; considering the misery that originates in 
affection let one wander alone like a rhinoceros. (35) 

3. He who has compassion on his friends and 

confidential (companions) loses (his own) advan¬ 
tage, having a fettered mind; seeing this danger 
in friendship let one wander alone like a rhino¬ 
ceros. (36) 

4. Just as a large bamboo tree (with its branches) 

entangled (in each other, such is) the care one has 
with children and wife; (but) like the shoot of a 
bamboo not clinging (to anything) let one wander 

alone like a rhinoceros *. (37) 

5. As a beast unbound in the forest goes feeding 
at pleasure, so let the wise man, considering (only 
his) own will, wander alone like a rhinoceros. (38) 

6. There is (a constant) calling in the midst of 

company, both when sitting, standing, walking, and 
going away; (but) let one, looking (only) for free¬ 
dom from desire and for following his own will, 
wander alone like a rhinoceros. (39) 

7. There is sport and amusement in the midst of 


1 Comp. Dhp. v. 142. 


a Comp, Dhp. v. 345. 
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company, and for children there is great affection; 
(although) disliking separation from his dear friends, 
let one wander alone like a rhinoceros. (40) 

8. He who is at home in (all) the four regions 

and is not hostile (to any one), being content with 
this or that, overcoming (all) dangers fearlessly, let 
him wander alone like a rhinoceros. (41) 

9. Discontented are some pabba^itas (ascetics) 
also some gahaW^as (householders) dwelling in 
houses; let one, caring little about other people’s 
children, wander alone like a rhinoceros. (42) 

10. Removing the marks of a gihin (a house¬ 

holder) like a Kovil&ra tree whose leaves are fallen, 
let one, after cutting off heroically the ties of a 
gihin, wander alone like a rhinoceros. (43) 

11. If one acquires a clever companion, an asso¬ 

ciate righteous and wise, let him, overcoming all 
dangers, wander about with him glad and thought¬ 
ful 1 . (44) 

12. If one does not acquire a clever companion, 

an associate righteous and wise, then as a king 
abandoning (his) conquered kingdom, let him wan¬ 
der alone like a rhinoceros a . (45) 

13. Surely we’ ought to praise the good luck of 

having companions, the best (and such as are our) 
equals ought to be sought for; not having ac¬ 
quired such friends let one, enjoying (only) allowable 
things, wander alone like a rhinoceros 3 . (46) 

14. Seeing bright golden (bracelets), well-wrought 

by the goldsmith, striking (against each other when 
there are) two on one arm, let one wander alone 
like a rhinoceros. (47) 

1 Comp. Dhp. v. 328. * Comp. Dhp. v. 329. 

* Comp. Dhp. v. 61. 
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15. Thus (if I join myself) with another I shall 
swear or scold; considering this danger in future, 
let one wander alone like a rhinoceros. (48) 

16. The sensual pleasures indeed, which are 

various, sweet, and charming, under their different 
shapes agitate the mind; seeing the misery (ori¬ 
ginating) in sensual pleasures, let one wander alone 
like a rhinoceros. (49) 

17. These (pleasures are) to me calamities, boils, 

misfortunes, diseases, sharp pains, and dangers; 

seeing this danger (originating) in sensual pleasures, 
let one wander alone like a rhinoceros. (50) 

18. Both cold and heat, hunger and thirst, wind 

and a burning sun, and gad-flies and snakes—having 
overcome all these things, let one wander alone like 
a rhinoceros x . (51) 

19. As the elephant, the strong, the spotted, the 

large, after leaving the herd walks at pleasure in 
the forest, even so let one wander alone like a 
rhinoceros. (52) 

20. For him who delights in intercourse (with 

others, even) that is inconvenient which tends to 
temporary deliverance; reflecting on the words of 
(Buddha) the kinsman of the Adiiia family, let one 
wander alone like a rhinoceros. (53) 

21. The harshness of the (philosophical) views 

I have overcome, I have acquired self-command, I 
have attained to the way (leading to perfection), 
I am in possession of knowledge, and not to be 
led by others; so speaking, let one wander alone 
like a rhinoceros. (54) 

22. Without covetousness, without deceit, without 


1 Comp. G&taka I, p. 93. 
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craving, without detraction, having got rid of pas¬ 
sions and folly, "being free from desire in all the 
world, let one wander alone like a rhinoceros. (55) 

23. Let one avoid a wicked companion who 

teaches what is useless and has gone into what is 
wrong, let him not cultivate (the society of) one 
who is devoted (to and) lost in sensual pleasures, 
let one wander alone like a rhinoceros. (56) 

24. Let one cultivate (the society of) a friend 

who is learned and keeps the Dhamma, who is 
magnanimous and wise; knowing the meaning (of 
things and) subduing his doubts, let one wander 
alone like a rhinoceros. (57) 

25. Not adorning himself, not looking out for 

sport, amusement, and the delight of pleasure in the 
world, (on the contrary) being loath of a life of 
dressing, speaking the truth, let one wander alone 
like a rhinoceros. (58) 

26. Having left son and wife, father and mother, 

wealth, and corn, and relatives, the different objects of 
desire, let one wander alone like a rhinoceros. (59) 

27. ‘This is a tie, in this there is little happi¬ 

ness, little enjoyment, but more of pain, this is a 
fish-hook,’ so having understood, let a thoughtful 
man wander alone like a rhinoceros. (60) 

28. Having torn the ties, having broken the net 

as a fish in the water, being like a fire not returning 
to the burnt place, let one wander alone like a rhi¬ 
noceros. (61) 

29. With downcast eyes, and not prying 1 , with his 
senses guarded, with his mind protected free from 

1 Na £a padalolo ti ekassa dutiyo dvinnaw tatiyo ti evawi 
ga«ama§g 7 /a« pavisituk&matdya kawrfuyarnanapScto viya abhavanto 
djgha&rika-anavattha&irikavirato va. Commentator. 
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passion, not burning (with lust), let one wander alone 
like a rhinoceros. (62) 

30. Removing the characteristics of a gihin 

(householder), like a P&riMatta tree whose leaves 
are cut off, clothed in a yellow robe after wandering 
away (from his house), let one wander alone like a 
rhinoceros. (63) 

31. Not being greedy of sweet things, not being 

unsteady, not supporting others, going begging from 
house to house, having a mind which is not fettered 
to any household, let one wander alone like a rhi¬ 
noceros. (64) 

32. Having left the five obstacles of the mind, 

having dispelled all sin, being independent, having 
cut off die sin of desire, let one wander alone like a 
rhinoceros. (65) 

33 - Having thrown behind (himself bodily) plea¬ 
sure and pain, and previously (mental) joy and 
distress, having acquired equanimity, tranquillity, 
purity, let one wander alone like a rhinoceros. (66) 

34. Strenuous for obtaining the supreme good 

(i.e. Nibb&na), with a mind free from attachment, not 
living in idleness, being firm, endowed with bodily 
and mental strength, let one wander alone like a 
rhinoceros. (67) 

35. Not abandoning seclusion and meditation, 

always wandering in (accordance with) theDhammas 1 , 
seeing misery in the existences, let one wander alone 
like a rhinoceros 2 . (68) 

36. Wishing for the destruction of desire (i.e. Nib- 

bana), being careful, no fool, learned, strenuous, con¬ 
siderate, restrained, energetic, let one wander alone 
like a rhinoceros. (6c>) 


1 Dhammesu ni&fcun anudhammaHri. * Comp.Dhp.v. 20. 
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37. Like a lion not trembling at noises, like the 
wind not caught in a net, like a lotus not stained by 
water, let one wander alone like a rhinoceros. (70) 

38. As a lion strong by his teeth, after overcom¬ 
ing (all animals), wanders victorious as the king of the 
animals, and haunts' distant dwelling-places ! , (even 
so) let one wander alone like a rhinoceros. (71) 

39. Cultivating in (due) time kindness, equanimity, 

compassion, deliverance, and rejoicing (with others), 
unobstructed, by the whole world, let one wander 
alone like a rhinoceros. (72) 

40. Having abandoned both passion and hatred and 
folly, having rent the ties, not trembling in the loss 
of life, let one wander alone like a rhinoceros a . (73) 

41. They cultivate (the society of others) and 

serve them for the sake of advantage; friends with¬ 
out a motive are now difficult to get, men know 
their own profit and are impure; (therefore) let one 
wander alone like a rhinoceros. (74) 

Khaggavisclwasutta is ended. 


4. kasibhAradvAgasutta. 

The Br&hmawa Kasibharadva^a reproaches Gotama with idleness, 
but the latter convinces him that he (Buddha) also works, and 
so the Brdhmawa is converted, and finally becomes a saint. 
Compare Sp. Hardy, A Manual of Buddhism, p. 214; Gospel 
of St. John v. 17. 

So it was heard by me : 

At one time Bhagavat dwelt in Magadha at Dak- 
khi/j&giri in the Brahmawa village Ekana/d. And at 


1 Pant&nitidfirani sen£san£niti vasati//v&ananu Commentator. 
8 Comp. Dhp. v. 20. 

[10] K 
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that time the Br&hmawa Kasibhiradv^ga’s five hun¬ 
dred ploughs were tied (to the yokes) in the sowing 
season. Then Bhagavat, in the morning, having put 
on his raiment and taken his bowl and robes, went 
to the place where the Brdhmawa Kasibh&radv^^a’s 
work (was going on). At that time the Br&hma»a 
Kasibliaradvi^n’s distribution of food took place. 
Then Bhagavat went to the place where the distri¬ 
bution of food took place, and having gone there, he 
stood apart. The Brihma«a Kasibh&radvcl^a saw 
Bhagavat standing there to get alms, and having 
seen him, he said this to Bhagavat: 

4 1 , O Samara, both plough and sow, and having 
ploughed and sown, I eat; thou also, O Samara, 
shouldst plough and sow, and having ploughed and 
sown, thou shouldst eat’ 

4 1 also, O Brihma«a, both plough and sow, and 
having ploughed and sown, I eat,’ so said Bhagavat. 

‘Yet we do not see the yoke, or the plough, or 
the ploughshare, or the goad, or the oxen of the 
venerable Gotama.’ 

And then the venerable Gotama spoke in this way: 

‘ I also, O Brihma7?a, both plough and sow, and 
having ploughed and sown, I eat,’ so said Bhagavat. 

Then the Br&hmawa Kasibhiradv&^a addressed 
Bhagavat in a stanzas 

1 7 ‘ Thou professest to be a ploughman, and yet 
we do not see thy ploughing; asked about (thy) 
ploughing, tell us (of it), that we may know thy 
ploughing.’ (75) 

2. Bhagavat answered: * Faith is the seed, penance 
the rain, understanding my yoke and plough, mo¬ 
desty the pole of the plough, mind the tie, thought¬ 
fulness my ploughshare and goad. (76) 
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3. ‘ I am guarded in respect of the body, I am 

guarded in respect of speech, temperate in food; 
I make truth to cut away (weeds), tenderness is my 
deliverance. (77) 

4. ‘ Exertion is my beast of burden; carrying (me) 
to Nibb&na he goes without turning back to the 
place where having gone one does not grieve. (78) 

5. ‘ So this ploughing is ploughed, it bears the 

fruit of immortality; having ploughed this ploughing 
one is freed from all pain.’ (79) 

Then the - Br&hma«a Kasibhdradvi^a, having 
poured rice-milk into a golden bowl, offered it to 
Bhagavat, saying, 1 Let the venerable Bhagavat eat 
of the rice-milk; the venerable is a ploughman, for 
the venerable Gotama ploughs a ploughing that 
bears the fruit of immortality.’ 

6. Bhagavat said: ‘ What is acquired by reciting 

stanzas is not to be eaten by me; this is, O Br&h- 
ma«a, not the Dhamma of those that see rightly; 
Buddha rejects what is acquired by reciting stanzas, 
this is the conduct (of Buddhas) as long as the 
Dhamma exists. (80) 

7. ‘ One who is an accomplished great Isi, whose 

passions are destroyed and whose misbehaviour has 
ceased, thou shouldst serve with other food and 
drink, for this is the field for one who looks for 
good works 1 .’ (81) 

‘ To whom then, O Gotama, shall I give this rice- 
milk ? ’ so said Kasibh^radva^. 

‘ I do not see, O Brahmawa, in the world (of men) 
and gods and Maras and Brahmans, amongst beings 
comprising gods and men, anti Samav/as and Brih- 


1 Cf. Sundarikabhdradva^a, v. 28. 
K$t 
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manas, any by whom this rice-milk when eaten can 
be properly digested with the exception of Tath&gata, 
or a disciple of Tath&gata. Therefore, O Br£hma«a, 
thou shalt throw this rice-milk in (a place where 
there is) little grass, or cast it into water with no 
worms,’ so said Bhagavat. 

Then the BrAhmawa Kasibh&radv^fa threw the 
rice-milk into some water with no worms. Then 
the rice-milk thrown into the water splashed, hissed, 
smoked in volumes; for as a ploughshare that has 
got hot during the day when thrown into the water 
splashes, hisses, and smokes in. volumes, even so the 
rice-milk (when) thrown into the water splashed, 
hissed, and smoked in volumes. 

Then the Brdhma«a Kasibh&radv&^a alarmed and 
terrified went up to Bhagavat, and after having 
approached and fallen with his head at Bhagavat’s 
feet, he said this to Bhagavat: 

‘ It is excellent, O venerable Gotama! It is ex¬ 
cellent, O venerable Gotama! As one raises what 
has been overthrown, or reveals what has been 
hidden, or tells the way to him who has gone 
astray, or holds out an oil lamp in the dark that 
those who have eyes may see the objects, even so 
by the venerable Gotama in manifold ways the 
Dhamma (has been) illustrated. I take refuge in 
the venerable Gotama and in the Dhamma and in 
the Assembly of Bhikkhus; I wish to receive the 
pabba^i, I wish to receive the upasampadd (the 
robe and the orders) from the venerable Gotama,’ 
so said KasibharadvS^a. 

Then the Br&hmawa Kasibharadv&fa received the 
pabbaggA from Bhagavat, and he received also the 
upasampad£; and the venerable Bh&radvS^a having 
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lately received the upasampadd, leading a solitary, 
retired, strenuous, ardent, energetic life, lived after 
having in a short time in this existence by his own 
understanding ascertained and possessed himself of 
that highest perfection of a religious life for the 
sake of which men of good family rightly wander 
away from their houses to a houseless state. * Birth 
had been destroyed, a religious life had been led, 
what was to be done had been done, there was 
nothing else (to be done) for this existence,’ so he 
perceived, and the venerable Bh&radvi^a became 
one of the arahats (saints). 

Kasibhdradvd^asutta is ended. 


5 . ATUNDASUTTA. 

Buddha describes the four different kinds of Samawas to A'unda, 
the smith. 

1. ‘I ask the Muni of great understanding,’—so 

said Afunda, the smith,—* Buddha, the lord of the 
Dhamma, who is free from craving, the best of 
bipeds, the most excellent of charioteers, how many 
(kinds of) Samaras are there in the world; pray 
tell me that?’ (82) 

2. ‘ There are four (kinds of) Samawas, (there is) 

not a fifth, O ATunda,’—so said Bhagavat,—‘ these I 
will reveal to thee, being asked in person; (they are) 
Magga/inas and Maggadesakas, Magga^lvins and 
MaggadCtsins.’ (83) 

3. ‘ Whom do the Buddhas call a Maggagina.?’—so 
said ATunda, the smith,—‘ How is a Magga^Aiyin 
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unequalled ? Being asked, describe to me a Mag- 
ga^ivin, and reveal to me a Maggad&sin.’ (84) 

4. Bhagavat said: ‘ He who has overcome doubt, 

is without pain, delights in Nibb&na, is free from 
greed, a leader of the world of men and gods, such 
a one the Buddhas call a magga^ina (that is, vic¬ 
torious by the way). ,(85) 

5. ‘ He who in this world having known the best 

(i.e. Nibb&na) as the best, expounds and explains here 
the Dhamma, him, the do-ubt-cutting Muni, without 
desire, the second Bhikkhu they call a maggadesin 
(that is, teaching the way). (86) 

6. ‘ He who lives in the way that has so well been 

taught in the Dhammapada, and is restrained, atten¬ 
tive, cultivating blameless words, him the third 
Bhikkhu they call a magga^lvin (that is, living in 
the way). (87) 

7. ‘ He who although counterfeiting the virtuous is 

forward, disgraces families, is impudent, deceitful, un¬ 
restrained, a babbler, walking in disguise, such a one 
is a maggadesin (that is, defiling the way) \ (88) 

8. ‘ He who has penetrated these (four Samawas), 

who is a householder, possessed of knowledge, a pupil 
of the venerable ones, wise, having known that they 
all are such,—having seen so, his faith is not lost; 
for how could he make the undepraved equal to the 
depraved and the pure equal to the impure ? ’ (89) 

.ftundasutta is ended. 


1 Comp. G&taka II, p. 281. 
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6 . parAbhavasutta. 

A dialogue between a deity and Buddha on the things by which 
a man loses and those by which he gains in this world.—Text 
by Grimblot, in Journal Asiatique, t. xviii (1871), p. 23?; transla¬ 
tion by L. Feer, in Journal Asiatique, t. xviii (1871), p. 309, and 
by Gogerly, reprinted in Journal Asiatique, t. xx (1872), p. 226. 

So it was heard by me: 

At one time Bhagavat dwelt at Sivatthi, in Geta- 
vana, in the park of An4thapi«aftka. Then when 
the night had come, a certain deity of a beautiful 
appearance, having illuminated the whole (Setavana, 
went up to Bhagavat, and having approached and 
saluted him, he stood apart, and standing apart that 
deity addressed Bhagavat in stanzas : 

1. ‘We ask (thee), Gotama, about a man that 
suffers loss; having come to ask, Bhagavat, (tell us) 
what is the cause (of loss) to the losing (man).’ (90) 

2. Bhagavat: * The winner is easily known, easily 
known (is also) the loser: he who loves Dhamma is 
the winner, he who hates Dhamma is the loser.’ (91) 

3. Deity: * We know this to be so, this is the 

first loser; tell (us) the second, O Bhagavat, what 
is the cause (of loss) to the losing (man).’ (92) 

4. Bhagavat: ‘Wicked men are dear to him, he 

does not do anything that is dear to the good, he 
approves of the Dhamma of the wicked,—that is 
the cause (of loss) to the losing (man).’ (93) 

5. Deity: ‘We know this to be so, this is the 

second loser; tell us the third, O Bhagavat, what is 
the cause (of loss) to the losing (man).’ (94) 

6. Bhagavat: ‘ The man who is drowsy, fond of 

society and without energy, lazy, given to anger,— 
that is the cause (of loss) to the losing (man).’ (95) 
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7. Deity: ‘ We know this to be so, this is the 

third loser; tell us the fourth, O Bhagavat, what is 
the cause (of loss) to the losing (man).’ (96) 

8. Bhagavat: ‘He who being rich does not support 

mother or father who are old or past their youth,— 
that is the cause (of loss) to the losing (man).’ (97) 

9. Deity: ‘We know this to be so, this is the 

fourth loser; tell us the fifth, O Bhagavat, what is 
the cause (of loss) to the losing (man).’ (98) 

10. Bhagavat: ‘He who by falsehood deceives 

either a Brdhmawa or a Sama«a or any other men¬ 
dicant,—that is the cause (of loss) to the losing 
(man).’ (99) 

11. Deity: ‘We know this to be so, this is the 

fifth loser; tell us the sixth, O Bhagavat, what is 
the cause (of loss) to the losing (man).’ (100) 

1 2 . Bhagavat: ‘The man who is possessed of 

much property, who has gold and food, (and still) 
enjoys alone his sweet things,—that is the cause 
(of loss) to the losing (man).’ (101) 

13. Deity: ‘We know this to be so, this is the 

sixth loser; tell us the seventh, O Bhagavat, what 
is the cause (of loss) to the losing (man).’ (102) 

14. Bhagavat: ‘The man who proud of his birth, 

of his wealth, and of his family, despises his rela¬ 
tives,—that is the cause (of loss) to the losing 
(man).’ ^ (103) 

15. Deity: ‘We know this to be so, this is the 

seventh loser; tell us the eighth, O Bhagavat, what 
is the cause (of loss) to the losing (man).' (104) 

16. Bhagavat: ‘The man who given to women, 

to strong drink, and to dice, wastes whatever he has 
gained,—that is the cause (of loss) to the losing 
(man).’ (105) 
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17. Deity: ‘ We know this to be so, this is the 

eighth loser; tell us the ninth, O Bhagavat, what is 
the cause (of loss) to the losing (man).' (to6) 

18. Bhagavat: 4 He who, not satisfied with his 

own wife, is seen with harlots and the wives of 
others,—that is the cause (of loss) to the: losing 
(man).’ ( io 7) 

19. Deity : 4 We know this to be so, this is the 

ninth loser; tell us the tenth, O Bhagavat, what 
(is) the cause (of loss) to the losing (man).’ (108) 

20. Bhagavat: * The man who past his youth, 

brings home a woman with breasts like the timbaru 
fruit, and for jealousy of her cannot sleep,—that is 
the cause (of loss) to the losing (man).’ (109) 

21. Deity: 4 We know this to be so, this is the 
tenth loser; tell us the eleventh, O Bhagavat, what 
is the cause (of loss) to the losing (man).’ (no) 

22. Bhagavat: 4 He who places in supremacy a 

woman given to drink and squandering, or a man of 
the same kind,—that is the cause (of loss) to the 
losing (man).’ (111) 

23. Deity: 4 We kpow this to be so, this is the 

eleventh loser; tell us the twelfth, O Bhagavat, what 
is the cause (of loss) to the losing (man).' (112) 

24. Bhagavat: 4 He who has little property, (but) 

great craving, is born in a JKhattiya family qnd wishes 
for the kingdom in this world,—that is the cause 1 (of 
loss) to the losing (man).' (113) 

25. Having taken into consideration these losses 

in the world, the wise, venerable man, who is en¬ 
dowed with insight, cultivates the happy world (of 
the gods). (114) 


Par&bhavasutta is ended. 
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7 . VASALASUTTA. 

The Brithmana Aggikabhiradvl^a is converted by Buddha, after 
hearing his definition of an outcast, illustrated by the story of 
M&tanga, told in the M&tanga^itaka. Comp. Sp. Hardy, The 
Legends and Theories of the Buddhists, p. 49.—Text and trans¬ 
lation in Alwis’s Buddhist NirvS#a, p. 119. 

So it was heard by me: 

At one time Bhagavat dwelt at Sivatthi, in £eta- 
vana, in the park of An&thapiwafika. Then Bhagavat 
having put on his raiment in the morning, and having 
taken his bowl and his robes, entered Sivatthl for alms. 

Now at that time in the house of the Br&hmawa 
Aggikabhiradv^a the fire was blazing, the offering 
brought forth. Then Bhagavat going for alms from 
house to house in S&vattht went to the house of the 
Brdhmarca Aggikabhftradvifa. The Br&hma«a Ag- 
gikabhiradvag-a saw Bhagavat coming at a distance, 
and seeing him he said this : ‘ Stay there, O Shave¬ 
ling; (stay) there, OSama«aka(i.e. wretched Sama#a); 
(stay) there, O Vasalaka (i. e. outcast)!’ 

This having been said, Bhagavat replied to the 
Brihma»a AggikabhfLradvig'a : ‘ Dost thou know, 
O Br4hma«a, an outcast, or the things that make 
an outcast?’ 

‘No, O venerable Gotama, I do not know an 
outcast, or the things that make an outcast; let 
the venerable Gotama teach me this so well that I 
may know an outcast, or the things that make 
an outcast’ 

‘ Listen then, O Brihmawa, attend carefully, I will 
tell (thee).’ 

* Even so, O venerable one,’ so the Br&hmawa 
AggikabhAradva^a replied to Bhagavat. 
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Then Bhagavat said this: 

1. ‘ The man who is angry and bears hatred, who 

is wicked and hypocritical, who has embraced wrong 
views, who is deceitful, let one know him as an 

outcast (i*5) 

2. ‘ Whosoever in this world harms living beings, 

whether once or twice born, and in whom there is 
no compassion for living beings, let one know him 
as an outcast. (116) 

3* ‘ Whosoever destroys or lays siege to villages 
and towns, and is known as an enemy, let one know 
him as an outcast (117) 

4. 1 Be it in the village or in the wood, whosoever 

appropriates by theft what is the property of others 
and what has not been given, let one know him as 
an outcast. (118) 

5. ‘Whosoever, having really contracted a debt, 

runs away when called upon (to pay), saying, “There 
is no debt (that I owe) thee,” let one know him as 
an outcast. (119) 

6 . ‘ Whosoever for love of a trifle having killed a 

man going along the road, takes the trifle, let one 
know him as an outcast. (120) 

7. * The man who for his own sake or for that 

of others or for the sake of wealth speaks falsely 
when asked as a witness, let one know him as an 
outcast. (121) 

8 . ‘ Whosoever is seen with the wives of relatives 

or of friends either by force or with their consent, let 
one know him as an outcast. (122) 

9. * Whosoever being rich does not support mother 

or father when old and past their youth, let one know 
him as an outcast. (123) 

10. ‘ Whosoever strikes or by words annoys mother 
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or father, brother, sister, or mother-in-law, let one 
know him as an outcast. (124) 

11. ‘ Whosoever, being asked about what is good, 

teaches what is bad and advises (another, while) con¬ 
cealing (something from him), let one know him as 
an outcast ( I2 5) 

12. -‘Whosoever, having committed a bad deed, 

hopes (saying), “Let no one know me” (as having 
done it, who is) a dissembler, let one know him as 
an outcast. (126) 

13. ‘Whosoever, having gone to another’s house 

and partaken of his good food, does not in return 
honour him when he comes, let one know him as an 
outcast. (127) 

14. ‘Whosoever by falsehood deceives either a 

Br&hmawa or a Sama«a or any other mendicant, let 
one know him as an outcast. (128) 

15. ‘ Whosoever by words annoys either a Brlh- 

ma»a or a Sama«a when meal-time has come and 
does not give (him anything), let one know him as 
an outcast. (129) 

16. ‘Whosoever enveloped in ignorance in this 

world predicts what is not (to take place), coveting 
a trifle, let one know him as an outcast. (130) 

17. ‘Whosoever exalts himself and despises others, 

being mean by his pride, let one know him as an 
outcast (131) 

18. ‘Whosoever is a provoker and is avaricious, has 
sinful desires, is envious, wicked, shameless, and fear¬ 
less of sinning, let one know him as an outcast. (132) 

19. ‘Whosoever reviles Buddha or his disciple, 

be he a wandering mendicant (paribb^a) or a 
householder (gaha///ia), let one know him as an 
outcast. (133) 
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20. ‘ Whosoever without being a saint (arahat) 

pretends to be a saint, (and is) a thief in all the 
worlds including that of Brahman, he is indeed the 
lowest outcast; (all) these who have been described 
by me to you are indeed called outcasts. (134) 

21. ‘Not by birth does.one become an outcast, 

not by birth does one become a Br4hma«a; by 
deeds one becomes an outcast, by deeds one be¬ 
comes a Br&hmawa. (135) 

22. ‘ Know ye this in the way that this example 

of mine (shows): There was a Afawakla of the 
Sop&ka caste, well known as Mitanga. (136) 

23. ‘ This Matanga reached the highest fame, such 

as was very difficult to obtain, and many Khattiyas 
and Brihmawas went to serve him. (137) 

24. ‘He having mounted the vehicle of the gods, 

(and entered) the high road (that is) free from 
dust, having abandoned sensual desires, went to 
the Brahma world. (138) 

25. ‘His birth did not prevent him from being 
re-born in the Brahma world ; (on the other hand) 
there are Brihma«as, born in the family of pre¬ 
ceptors, friends of the hymns (of the Vedas), (139) 

26. ‘ But they arc continually caught in sinful deeds, 

and are to be blamed in this world, while in the 
coming (world) hell (awaits them); birth does not 
save them from hell nor from blame. (140) 

27. ‘(Therefore) not by birth does one become an 

outcast, not by birth does one become a Br&hma»a, 
by deeds one becomes an outcast, by deeds one 
becomes a Brihmawa.’ (141) 

This having been said, the Brihmazza Aggikabhi- 
radvS^a answered Bhagavat as follows : 

‘ Excellent, O venerable Gotama! Excellent, O 
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venerable Gotama ! As one, O venerable Gotama, 
raises what has been overthrown, or reveals what 
has been hidden, or tells the way to him who has 
gone astray, or holds out an oil lamp in the dark 
that those who have eyes may see the objects, even 
so by the venerable Gotama in manifold ways the 
Dhamma has been illustrated; I take refuge in the 
venerable Gotama and in the Dhamma and in the 
Assembly of Bhikkhus. Let the venerable Gotama 
accept me as an up&saka (a follower, me) who 
henceforth for all my life have taken refuge (in 
him).' 

Vasalasutta is ended. 


8. METTASUTTA. 

A peaceful mind and-goodwill towards all beings are praised.—Text 
by Grimblot in Journal Asiatique, t. xviii (1871), p. 250, and by 
Childers in Khuddaka Pd/Aa, p. 15; translation (?) by Gogerly 
in the Ceylon Friend, 1839, p. 2x1, by Childers in Kh. Pd/Aa 
and by L. Feer in Journal Asiatique, t. xviii (1871), p. 328. 

1. Whatever is to be done by one who is skilful 

in seeking (what is) good, having attained that tran¬ 
quil state (of Nibb&na):—Let him be able and upright 
and conscientious and of soft speech, gentle, not 
proud, (142) 

2 . And contented and easily supported and having 

few cares, unburdened and with his senses calmed 
and wise, not arrogant, without (showing) greediness 
(when going his round) in families. (143) 

3. And let him not do anything mean for which 

others who are wise might reprove (him); may all 
beings be happy and secure, may they be happy- 

minded. (144) 
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4. Whatever living beings there are, either feeble 

or strong, all either long or great, middle-sized, 
short, small or large, (145) 

5. Either seen or which are not seen, and which 

live far (or) near, either born or seeking birth, may- 
all creatures be happy-minded. (146) 

6. Let no one deceive another, let him not despise 

(another) in any place, let him not out of anger or 
resentment wish harm to another. (147) 

7. As a mother at the risk of her life watches 

over her own child, her only child, so also let every 
one cultivate a boundless (friendly) mind towards all 
beings. (148) 

8. And let him cultivate goodwill towards all the 

world, a boundless (friendly) mind, above and below 
and across, unobstructed, without hatred, without 

enmity. (149) 

9. Standing, walking or sitting or lying, as long 

as he be awake, let him devote himself to this 
mind; this (way of) living they say is the best in 

this world. (150) 

10. He who, not having embraced (philosophical) 

views, is virtuous, endowed with (perfect) vision, 
after subduing greediness for sensual pleasures, will 
never again go to a mother’s womb. (151) 

Mettasutta is ended. 


9 . HEMAVATASUTTA. 

A dialogue between two Yakkhas on the qualities of Buddha. 
They go to Buddha, and after having their questions answered 
they, together with ten hundred Yakkhas, become the followers 
of Buddha. 

i. ‘To-day is the fifteenth, a fast day; a lovely 
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night has come,’—so said the Yakkha S&tigira,—‘let 
us (go and) see the renowned Master Gotama.’ (152) 

2. ‘Is the mind of such a one well disposed towards 

all beings ? ’—so said the Yakkha Hemavata,—‘ are 
his thoughts restrained as to things wished for or 
not wished for ?' (15 7) 

3. ‘His mind is well disposed towards all beings, 

(the mind) of such a one,’—so said the Yakkha 
Sit&gira,—‘and his thoughts are restrained as to 
things wished for or not wished for.’ (154) 

4. ‘ Does he not take what has not been given (to 

him)?’—so said the Yakkha Hemavata,—‘is he self- 
controlled (in his behaviour) to living beings? is 
he far from (a state of) carelessness ? does he not 
abandon meditation ? ’ (155) 

5. ‘He does not take what has not been given 

(to him),’—so said the Yakkha Sitigira,—‘and he is 
self-controlled (in his behaviour) to living beings, 
and he is far from (a state of) carelessness; Buddha 
does not abandon meditation.’ (156) 

6. ‘ Does he not speak falsely ? ’—so said the 

Yakkha Hemavata,—‘ is he not harsh-spoken ? 
does he not utter slander? does he not talk non¬ 
sense?’ (*57) 

7. ‘ He does not speak falsely,’—so said the Yak¬ 

kha S&tdgira,—‘ he is not harsh-spoken, he does 
not utter slander, with judgment he utters what 
is good sense.’ (158) 

8. ‘ Is he not given to sensual pleasures ?’—so 

said the Yakkha Hemavata,—‘is his mind undis¬ 
turbed ? has he overcome folly ? does he see 
clearly in (all) things (dhammas)?’ (159) 

9. ‘He is not given to sensual pleasures,’—so 
said the Yakkha Sfit&gira,—‘ and his mind is undis- 
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turbed; he has overcome all folly; Buddha sees 
clearly in (all) things.’ (160) 

10. 1 Is he endowed with knowledge?’—so said 

the Yakkha Hemavata,—‘is his conduct pure? 
have his passions been destroyed ? is there no 
new birth (for him)?’ (161) 

11. ‘He is endowed with knowledge,’—so said 

the Yakkha Sitigira,—‘ and his conduct is pure; all 
his passions have been destroyed; there is no new 
birth for him. (162) 

12. ‘ The mind of the Muni is accomplished in 

deed and word; Gotama, who is accomplished 
by his knowledge and conduct, let us (go and) 
see. (163) 

13. ‘ Come, let us (go and) see Gotama, who has 

legs like an antelope, who is thin, who is wise, living 
on little food, not covetous, the Muni who is medi¬ 
tating in the forest. (164) 

14. ‘ Having gone to him who is like a lion, a lonely 

wandering elephant, and who does not look for sen¬ 
sual pleasures, let us ask about the (means of) deli¬ 
verance from the snares of death. (<65) 

15. * Let us ask Gotama, the preacher, the ex¬ 

pounder, who has penetrated all things, Buddha 
who has overcome hatred and fear.’ (166) 

16. ‘In what has the world originated?’—so said 

the Yakkha Hemavata,—‘ with what is the world 
intimate? by what is the world afflicted, after 
having grasped at what?’ (167) 

17. ‘In six the world has originated, O Hema¬ 

vata,’—so said Bhagavat,—‘with six it is intimate, 
by six the world is afflicted, after having grasped 
at six.’ (168) 

18. Hemavata said: ‘What is the grasping by 

C»] L 
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which the world is afflicted? Asked about salva¬ 
tion, tell (me) how one is released from pain ? * (169) 

19. Bhagavat said: ‘Five pleasures of sense are 
said to be in the world, with (the pleasure of) the 
mind as the sixth; having divested oneself of desire 
for these, one is thus released from pain. (170) 

20. * This salvation of the world has been told to 

you truly, this I tell you: thus one is released from 
pain.’ (171) 

21. Hemavata said: ‘Who in this world crosses 

the stream (of existence) ? who in this world crosses 
the sea? who does not sink into the deep, where 
there is no footing and no support?’ (172) 

22. Bhagavat said : ‘ He who is always endowed 
with virtue, possessed of understanding, well com¬ 
posed, reflecting within himself, and thoughtful, 
crosses the stream that is difficult to cross. (173) 

23. ‘He who is disgusted with sensual pleasures, 

who has overcome all bonds and destroyed joy, such 
a one does not sink into the deep.’ (174) 

24. Hemavata said: * He who is endowed with a 

profound understanding, seeing what is subtile, pos¬ 
sessing nothing, not clinging to sensual pleasures, 
behold him who is in every respect liberated, the 
great Isi, walking in the divine path. (175) 

25. ‘He who has got a great name, sees what is 

subtile, imparts understanding, and does not cling to 
the abode of sensual pleasures, behold him, the all¬ 
knowing, the wise, the great Isi, walking in the noble 
path. (x 76) 

26. ‘A good sight indeed (has met) us to-day, a 
good daybreak, a beautiful rising, (for) we have seen 
the perfectly enlightened (sambuddham), who has 
crossed the stream, and is free from passion. (177) 
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27. ‘These ten hundred Yakkhas, possessed of 
supernatural power and of fame, they all take refuge 
in thee, thou art our incomparable Master. (178) 

28. ‘We will wander about from village to vil¬ 

lage, from mountain to mountain, worshipping the 
perfectly enlightened and the perfection of the 
DhammaV (179) 

Hemavatasutta is ended. 


10. Azavakasutta. 

The Yakkha A/avaka first threatens Buddha, then puts some 
questions to him which Buddha answers, whereupon A/avaka 
is converted. 

So it was heard by me: 

At one time Bhagavat dwelt at A/avi, in the 
realm of the Yakkha A/avaka. Then the Yakkha 
A/avaka went to the place where Bhagavat dwelt, 
and having gone there he said this to Bhagavat: 

‘ Come out, O Samawa! ’ 

‘Yes, O friend! ’ so saying Bhagavat came out. 

‘ Enter, O Samaasa! ’ 

‘Yes, O friend!’ so saying Bhagavat entered. 

A second time the Yakkha A/avaka said this to 
Bhagavat: ‘ Come out, O Samawa ! ’ 

‘ Yes, O friend! ’ so saying Bhagavat came out. 

‘ Enter, O Samara! ’ 

‘Yes, O friend! ’ so saying Bhagavat entered. 

A third time the Yakkha A/avaka said this to 
Bhagavat: ‘ Come out, O Samawa ! ’ 

‘Yes, O friend!’ so saying Blikgavat came out. 

‘ Enter, O Sama«a! ’ 

1 Dhammassa £a sudhammatam. 

L 2 
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‘Yes, 0 friend! ’ so saying Bhagavat entered. 

A fourth time the Yakkha A/avaka said this to 
Bhagavat: ‘ Come out, O Samawa! ’ 

‘ I shall not come out to thee, O friend, do what 
thou pleasest’ 

‘ I shall ask thee a question, O Samawa, if thou 
canst not answer it, I will either scatter thy thoughts 
or cleave thy heart, or take thee by thy feet and 
throw thee over to the other shore of the Gang!.’ 

‘ I do not see, O friend, any one in this world nor 
in the world of gods, M!ras, Brahmans, amongst the 
beings comprising gods, men, Samawas, and Br!h- 
ma«as, who can either scatter my thoughts or 
cleave my heart, or take me by the feet and throw 
me over to the other shore of the Gang! ; however, 
O friend, ask what thou pleasest.’ 

Then the Yakkha A/avaka addressed Bhagavat 
in stanzas : 

1. ‘ What in this world is the best property for a 

man? what, being well done, conveys happiness? 
what is indeed the sweetest of sweet things ? how 
lived do they call life the best ? ’ (180) 

2. Bhagavat said ; ‘ Faith is in this world the 

best property for a man; Dhamma, well observed, 
conveys happiness; truth indeed is the sweetest of 
things ; and that life they call the best which is lived 
with understanding.’ (181) 

3- A/avaka said: ‘How does one cross the 
stream (of existence) ? how does one cross the 
sea ? how does one conquer pain ? how is one 
purified?' (182) 

4. Bhagavat said: ‘ By faith one crosses the 
stream, by zeal the sea, by exertion one conquers 
pain, by understanding one is purified.’ (183) 
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5. A/avaka said : ‘ How does one obtain under¬ 

standing? how does one acquire wealth ? how does 
one obtain fame ? how does one bind friends (to 
himself) ? how does one not grieve passing away 
from this world to the other?' (184) 

6. Bhagavat said: ‘He who believes in the 
Dhamma of the venerable ones as to the acquisi¬ 
tion of NibbAna, will obtain understanding from his 
desije to hear, being zealous and discerning. (185) 

7. ‘ He who does what is proper, who takes the 
yoke (upon him and) exerts himself, will acquire 
wealth, by truth he will obtain fame, and being 
charitable he will bind friends (to himself). (186) 

8. ‘ He who is faithful and leads the life of a 

householder, and possesses the following four 
Dhammas (virtues), truth, justice (dhamma), firm¬ 
ness, and liberality,—such a one indeed does not 
grieve when passing away. (187) 

9. ‘ Pray, ask also other Samawas and BrAhma«as 

far and wide, whether there is found in this world 
anything greater than truth, self-restraint, liberality, 
and forbearance.’ (188) 

10. A/avaka said: ‘Why should I now ask 

Samaras and Br&hmawas far and wide ? I now 
know what is my future good. (189) 

n. ‘ For my good Buddha came to live at A/avl; 
now I know where (i. e. on whom bestowed) a gift 
will bear great fruit. ( I 9°) 

x 2. ‘ I will wander about from village to village, 
from town to town, worshipping the perfectly en¬ 
lightened (sambuddha) and the perfection of the 
Dhamma.’ ( I 9 I ) 

A/avakasutta is ended. 
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11. VI^AYASUTTA. 

A reflection on the worthlessness of the human body; a fol¬ 
lower of Buddha only sees the body as it really is, and conse¬ 
quently goes to Nibbdna. Comp. Gdtaka I, p. 146. 

1. If either walking or standing, sitting or lying, 

any one contracts (or) stretches (his body, then) this 
is the motion of the body. (192) 

2. The body which is put together with bones 
and sinews, plastered with membrane and flesh, and 
covered with skin, is not seen as it really is. (193) 

3. It is filled with the intestines, the stomach, the 

lump of the liver, the abdomen, the heart, the lungs, 
the kidneys, the spleen. (194) 

4. With mucus, saliva, perspiration, lymph, blood, 
the fluid that lubricates the joints, bile, and fat. (195) 

5. Then in nine streams impurity flows always 

from it; from the eye the eye-excrement, from the 
ear the ear-excrement, (196) 

6. Mucus from the nose, through the mouth it 

ejects at one time bile and (at other times) it ejects 
phlegm, and from (all) the body come sweat and 
dirt. (197) 

7. Then its hollow head is filled with the 

brain. A fool led by ignorance thinks it a fine 
thing. (198) 

8. And when it lies dead, swollen and livid, 

discarded in the cemetery, relatives do not care 
(for it). ( I99 ) 

9. Dogs eat it and jackals, wolves and worms; 

crows and vultures eat it, and what other living 
creatures there are. (200) 

10. The Bhikkhu possessed of understanding in 
this world, having listened to Buddha's words, he 
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certainly knows it (i. e. the body) thoroughly, for he 
sees it as it really is. (201) 

11. As this (living body is) so is that (dead one), 

as this is so that (will be); let one put away desire 
for the body, both as to its interior and as to its 
exterior. (202) 

12. Such a Bhikkhu who has turned away from de¬ 

sire .gtnd attachment, and is possessed of understand¬ 
ing in this world, has (already) gone to the immortal 
peace, the unchangeable state of N ibbina. (203) 

131 This (body) with two feet is cherished (al¬ 
though) impure, ill-smelling, filled with various kinds 
of stench, and trickling here and there. (204) 

14. He who with such a body thinks to exalt 
himself or despises others—what else (is this) but 
blindness ? (205) 

Vifayasutta is ended. 


12. MUNISUTTA. 

Definition of a Muni. 

1. From acquaintanceship arises fear, from house- 

life arises defilement; the houseless state, freedom . 
from acquaintanceship—this is indeed the view of 
a Muni. (206) 

2. Whosoever, after having uprooted his (sin that 

has) arisen, would not replant it and would not allow 
it to growup (again),him the solitarily wandering they 
call a Muni; such a great Isi has seen the state of 
peace. (207) 

3. Having considered the causes (of sin, and) 
having discerned the seed, let him not allow any 
desire (sin, &c.) for it (to arise again); such a Muni 
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who sees the end of birth and destruction (i.e. 
Nibbina), after leaving reasoning behind, does not 
enter the number (of living beings). (208) 

4. He who has penetrated all the resting-places 1 

(of the mind, and) does not wish for any of them,— 
such a Muni indeed, free from covetousness and free 
from greediness, strives no longer, for he has reached 
the other shore. (209) 

5. The man who has overa>me everything, who 

knows everything, who is possessed of a good 
understanding, undefiled in all things (dhamma), 
abandoning everything, liberated in the destruc¬ 
tion of desire (i.e. Nibb&na), him the wise style a 
Muni®. (210) 

6 . The man who has the strength of understand¬ 

ing, is endowed with virtue and (holy) works, is 
composed, delights in meditation, is thoughtful, free 
from ties, free from harshness (akhila), and free from 
passion, him the wise style a Muni. (211). 

7. The Muni that wanders solitarily, the zealous, 
that is not shaken by blame and praise, like a lion 
not trembling at noises, like the wind not caught in a 
net, like a lotus not soiled by water, leading others, 
not led by others, him the wise style a Muni. (212) 

8 . Whosoever becomes firm as the post in a 

bathing-place, in whom others acknowledge pro¬ 
priety of speech, who is free from passion, and 
(endowed) with well-composed senses, such a one 
the wise style a Muni. (213) 

9. Whosoever is firm, like a straight shuttle, and 
is disgusted with evil actions, reflecting on what is 
just and unjust, him the wise style a Muni. (214) 

* NivesanSni. - Comp. Du/Maka, v. 6. 

2 Comp. Dhp. v. 353. 
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10. Whosoever is self-restrained ayid does not do 

evil, is a young or middle-aged Muni, self-subdued, 
one that should not be provoked (as) he does not 
provoke any, him the wise style a Muni. (215) 

11. Whosoever, living upon what is given by 

others, receives a lump of rice from the top, from 
the middle or from the rest (of the vessel, and) does 
not praise (the giver) nor speak harsh words, him 
the wise style a Muni. (216) 

12. The Muni that wanders about abstaining from 

sexual intercourse, who in his youth is not fettered 
in any case, is abstaining from the insanity of pride, 
liberated, him the wise style a Muni. ( 2I 7 ) 

13. The man whc having penetrated the world, 

sees the highest truth, such a one, after crossing the 
stream and sea (of existence), who has cut off all 
ties, is independent, free from passion, him indeed 
the wise style a Muni. (218) 

14. Two whose mode of life and occupation are 

quite different, are not equal: a householder main¬ 
taining a wife, and an unselfish virtuous man. A 
householder (is intent) upon the destruction of 
other living creatures, being unrestrained; but a 
Muni always protects living creatures, being re¬ 
strained. (219) 

15. As the crested bird with the blue neck (the 

peacock) never attains the swiftness of the swan, 
even so a householder does not equal a Bhikkhu, 
a secluded Muni meditating in the wood. (220) 

Munisutta is ended. 

Uragavagga is ended. 




II. Kt LAVAGGA. 


1 . RATANASUTTA. 

For all beings salvation is only to be found in Buddha, Dhamua, 

and Sangha. — Text and translation in Childers' Khuddaka 

P&fta, p. 6 . 

1. Whatever spirits have come together here, either 

belonging to the earth or living in the air, let all 
spirits be happy, and then listen attentively to what 
is said. * (221) 

2. Therefore, O spirits, do ye all pay attention, 

show kindness to the human race who both day and 
night bring their offerings; therefore protect them 
strenuously. (222) 

3. Whatever wealth there be here or in the other 

world, or whatever excellent jewel in the heavens, it 
is certainly not equal to Tathigata. This excellent 
jewel (is found) in Buddha, by this truth may there 
be salvation. (223) 

4. The destruction (of passion), the freedom from 

passion, the excellent immortality which Sakyamuni 
attained (being) composed,—there is nothing equal 
to that Dhamma. This excellent jewel (is found) in 
the Dhamma, by this truth may there be salva¬ 
tion. (224) 

5. The purity which the best of Buddhas praised, 
the meditation which they call uninterrupted, there 
is no meditation like this. This excellent jewel (is 
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found) in the Dhamma, by this truth may there be 
salvation. ( 22 5) 

6. The eight persons that are praised by the 

righteous 1 , and make thesfe four pairs, they are 
worthy of offerings, (being) Sugata's disciples,- what 
is given to these will bear great fruit. This ex¬ 
cellent jewel (is found) in the Assembly (sahgha), 
by this truth may there be salvation. (226) 

7. Those who have applied themselves studiously 

with a firm mind and free from desire to the com¬ 
mandments of Gotama, have obtained the highest 
gain, having merged into immortality, and enjoying 
happiness after getting it for nothing. This excel¬ 
lent jewel (is found) in the Assembly, by this truth 
may there be salvation. ( 22 7) 

8. As a post in the front of a city gate is firm in 

the earth and cannot be shaken by the four winds, like 
that I declare the righteous man to be who, having 
penetrated the noble truths, sees (them clearly). 
This excellent jewel (is found) in the Assembly, by 
this truth may there be salvation. (228) 

9. Those who understand the noble truths well 
taught by the profoundly wise (i. e. Buddha), though 
they be greatly distracted, will not (have to) take the 
eighth birth. This excellent jewel (is found) in the 
Assembly, by this truth may there be salvation. (229) 

10. On his (attaining the) bliss of (the right) view 
three things (dhammas) are left behind (by him): 
conceit and doubt and whatever he has got of virtue 
and (holy) works. He is released also from the four 
hells, and he is incapable of committing the six 


‘ The Commentator: satam pasatthS. ti sappurisehi buddha- 
pa/Wekabuddhasavakehi awJehi k& devamanussehi pasattM. 
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deadly sins. This excellent jewel (is found) in the 
Assembly, by this truth may there be salvation. (230) 

11. Even if he commit a sinful deed by his body, 

or in word or in thought, he is incapable of conceal¬ 
ing it, (for) to conceal is said to be impossible for 
one that has seen the state (of Nibb&na). This 
excellent jewel (is found) in the Assembly, by this 
truth may there be salvation. (231) 

12. As in a clump of trees with their tops in 

bloom in the first heat of the hot month, so (Buddha) 
taught the excellent Dhamma leading to Nibb&na to 
the greatest benefit (for all). This excellent jewel (is 
found) in Buddha, by this truth may there be salva¬ 
tion. (232) 

13. The excellent one who knows what is excel¬ 
lent, who gives what is excellent, and who brings 
what is excellent, the incomparable one taught the 
excellent Dhamma. This excellent jewel (is found) in 
Buddha, by this truth may there be salvation. (233) 

14. The old is destroyed, the new has not arisen, 
those whose minds are disgusted with a future exist¬ 
ence, the wise who have destroyed their seeds (of 
existence, and) whose desires do not increase, go out 
like this lamp. This excellent jewel (is found) in the 
Assembly, by this truth may there be salvation. (234) 

15. Whatever spirits have come together here, 

either belonging to the earth or living in the air, let 
us worship the perfect (tath&gata) Buddha, revered by 
gods and men; may there be salvation. (235) 

16. Whatever spirits have come together here, 
either belonging to the earth or living in the air, let 
us worship the perfect (tathigata) Dhamma, revered 
by gods and men; may there be salvation. (236) 

17. Whatever spirits have come together here, 
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either belonging to the earth or living in the air, let 
us worship the perfect (tathigata) Sangha, revered 
by gods and men; may there be salvation. (237) 
Ratanasutta is ended. 


2. Amagandhasutta. 

A bad mind and wicked deeds are what defiles a man; no outward 

observances can purify him. Comp. Gospel of St Matthew 

xv. 10. 

1. Amagandhabrihmawa: ‘Those who eat s£- 
mika, iingfllaka, and $naka, pattaphala, mfllaphala, 
and gaviphala (different sorts of grass, leaves, roots, 
&c.), justly obtained of the just, do not speak false¬ 
hood, (nor are they) desirous of sensual pleasures. (238) 

2. * He who eats what has been well prepared, well 

dressed, what is pure and excellent, given by others, 
he who enjoys food made of rice, eats, O Kassapa, 
Amagandha (what defiles one). (239) 

3. ‘ (The charge of) Amagandha does not apply to 

me,’ so thou sayest, ‘O Brahman (brahmabandhu, 
although) enjoying food (made) of rice together 
with the well-prepared flesh of birds. I ask thee, 
O Kassapa, the meaning of this, of what description 
(is then) thy Amagandha ? ’ (240) 

4. Kassapabuddha: ‘Destroying living beings, 

killing, cutting, binding, stealing, speaking falsehood, 
fraud and deception, worthless reading \ intercourse 
with another’s wife;—this is Amagandha, but not 
the eating of flesh. (24 1 ) 

1 A^^Aenaku^an ti niratthakfinatth^anakaganthapariy&pu- 
»ana m. Commentator. 
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5. ‘Those persons who in this world are unre¬ 
strained in (enjoying) sensual pleasures, greedy of 
sweet things, associated with what is impure, sceptics 
(natthikadi^i), unjust, difficult to follow;—this is 
Amagandha, but not the eating of flesh. (242) 

6. ‘ Those who are rough, harsh, backbiting, trea¬ 

cherous, merciless, arrogant, and (who being) illiberal 
do not give anything to any one;—this is Ama¬ 
gandha, but not the eating of flesh. (243) 

7. ‘ Anger, intoxication, obstinacy, bigotry, deceit, 

envy, grandiloquence, pride and conceit, intimacy 
with the unjust;—this is Amagandha, but not the 
eating of flesh. (244) 

8. ‘Those who in this world are wicked, and such as 

do not pay their debts, are slanderers, false in their 
dealings, counterfeiters, those who in this world 
being the lowest of men commit sin;—this is Ama¬ 
gandha, but not the eating of flesh. (245) 

9. ‘Those persons who in this world are unre¬ 
strained (in their behaviour) towards living creatures, 
who are bent upon injuring after taking others’ 
(goods), wicked, cruel, harsh, disrespectful;—this is 
Amagandha, but not the eating of flesh. (246) 

10. ‘Those creatures who are greedy of these 

(living beings, who are) hostile, offending; always 
bent upon (evil) and therefore, when dead, go to 
darkness and fall with their heads downwards into 
hell;—this is Amagandha, but not the eating of 
flesh. (247) 

11. ‘Neither the flesh of fish, nor fasting, nor 
nakedness, nor tonsure, nor matted hair, nor dirt, 
nor rough skins, nor the worshipping of the fire, nor 
the many immortal penances in the world, nor hymns, 
nor oblations, nor sacrifice, nor observance of the 
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seasons, purify a mortal who has not conquered his 
doubt 1 . (248) 

12. ‘The wise man wanders about with his organs 
of sense guarded, and his senses conquered, standing 
firm in the Dhamma, delighting in what is right and 
mild; having overcome all ties and left behind all pain, 
he does not cling to what is seen and heard.’ (249) 

13. Thus the Bhagavat (Kassapa) preached this 

subject again and again, (and the Brihma»a) who 
was accomplished in the hymns (of the Vedas) 
understood it; the Muni who is free from defile¬ 
ment, independent, and difficult to follow, made it 
clear in various stanzas. (250) 

14. Having heard the Buddha’s well-spoken 

words, which are free from defilement and send 
away all pain, he worshipped the Tath&gata’s (feet) 
in humility, and took orders at once. (251) 

Amagandhasutta is ended. 


3 . HIRISUTTA. 

On true friendship. 

x. He who transgresses and despises modesty, 
who says, ‘ I am a friend,’ but does not undertake 
any work that can be done, know (about) him : ‘he 
is not my (friend).’ ( 2 5 2 ) 

2 . Whosoever uses pleasing words to friends with* 

out effect 2 , him the wise know as one that (only) talks, 
but does not do anything. ( 2 53) 

3. He is not a friend who always eagerly suspects 

1 Comp. Dhp. v. 141. 

* Ananvayan ti yam attha m dass&mi karissdmiti bh&sati tena 
ananugataw. Commentator. 
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a breach and looks out for faults; but he with whom 
he dwells as a son at the breast (of his mother), 
he is indeed a friend that cannot be severed (from 
him) by others. (2 54) 

4. He who hopes for fruit, cultivates the energy 

that produces joy and the pleasure that brings praise, 
(while) carrying the human yoke. (255) 

5. Having tasted the sweetness of seclusion and 
tranquillity one becomes free from fear and free from 
sin, drinking in the sweetness of the Dhamma l . (256) 

Hirisutta is ended. 


4. mahAmangalasutta. 

Buddha defines the highest blessing to a deity.—Text by Grimblot 
in Journal Asiatique, t. xviii (1871), p. 229, and by Childers in 
Kh. P£/Aa, p. 4; translation by Gogerly in the Ceylon Friend, 
1839, p. 208; by Childers in Kh. PS/£a, p. 4 ; and by L. Feer 
in Journal Asiatique, Lxviii (1871), p. 296. 

So it was heard by me: 

At one time Bhagavat dwelt at S&vatthi, in Geta- 
vana, in the park of An&thapiwtrika. Then, when 
the night had come near, a deity of beautiful 
appearance, having illuminated the whole Getavana, 
approached Bhagavat, and having approached and 
saluted him, he stood apart, and standing apart that 
deity addressed Bhagavat in a stanza: 

1. ‘Many gods and men have devised blessings, 

longing for happiness, tell thou (me) the highest 
blessing.' # (257) 

2. Buddha said: * Not cultivating (the society of) 
fools, but cultivating (the society of) wise men, wor- 


1 Comp. Dbp. v. 205. 
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shipping those that are to be worshipped, this is the 
highest blessing. (258) 

3. ‘ To live in a suitable country, to have done 
good deeds in a former (existence), and a thorough 
study of one’s self, this is the highest blessing. (259) 

4. ‘ Great learning and skill, well-learnt discipline, 

and well-spoken words, this is the highest bless¬ 
ing. (260) 

5. * Waiting on mother and father, protecting child 

and wife, and a quiet calling, this is the highest 
blessing. (261) 

6. ‘Giving alms, living religiously, protecting 

relatives, blameless deeds, this is the highest bless¬ 
ing. (262) 

7. ‘Ceasing and abstaining from sin, refraining 

from intoxicating drink, perseverance in the Dham- 
mas, this is the highest blessing. (263) 

8. ‘ Reverence and humility, contentment and gra¬ 

titude, the hearing of the Dhamma at due seasons, 
this is the highest blessing. (264) 

9. ‘ Patience and pleasant speech, intercourse with 

Sama«as, religious conversation at due seasons, this 
is the highest blessing. (265) 

10. ‘ Penance and chastity, discernment of the 

noble truths, and the realisation of Nibb&na, this is 
the highest blessing. (266) 

11. ‘ He whose mind is not shaken (when he is) 

touched by the things of the world (lokadhamma), 
(but remains) free from sorrow, free from defilement, 
and secure, this is the highest blessing. (267) 

12. ‘Those who, having done such (things), are 

undefeated in every respect, walk in safety every¬ 
where, theirs is the highest blessing.’ (268) 

MaheLmangala is ended. 

[10] m 
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5 . sOatilomasutta. 

The Yakkha SMloma threatens to harm Buddha, if he cannot 
answer his questions. Buddha answers that all passions pro¬ 
ceed from the body. 

So it was heard by me : 

At one time Bhagavat dwelt at Gayi (seated) on 
a stone seat in the realm of the Yakkha Sfliiloma. 
And at that time the Yakkha Khara and the Yakkha 
Sft&loma passed by, not far from Bhagavat. And 
then the Yakkha Khara said this to the Yakkha 
SfLfciloma: ‘ Is this man a Sama»a ?' 

S&feiloma answered: ‘He is no Samawa, he is a 
Sama«aka (a wretched Sama#a); however I will 
ascertain whether he is a Sama/za or a Samawaka.’ 

Then the Yakkha Sfliiloma went up to Bhagavat, 
and having gone up to him, he brushed against 
Bhagavat’s body. Then Bhagavat took away his 
body. Then the Yakkha Sfb&iloma said this to 
Bhagavat: ‘ O Samawa, art thou afraid of me ? ’ 

Bhagavat answered: * No, friend, I am not afraid 
of thee, but thy touching me is sinful.’ 

Sh&loma said: * I will ask -thee a question, O 
Samawa; if thou canst not answer it I will either 
scatter thy thoughts or cleave thy heart, or take thee 
by the feet and throw thee over to the other shore 
of the GangS.’ 

Bhagavat answered: ‘ I do not see, O friend, 
neither in this world together with the world of the 
Devas, MSras, Brahmans, nor amongst the genera¬ 
tion of Samawa and Brahma»as, gods and men, the 
one who can either scatter my thoughts or cleave 
my heart, or take me by the feet and throw me over 
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to the other shore of the Gangi. However ask, O 
friend, what thou pleasest.’ Then the Yakkha 
Sfkiiloma addressed Bhagavat in a stanza: 

1. ‘What origin have passion and hatred, dis¬ 

gust, delight, and horror ? wherefrom do they arise ? 
whence arising do doubts vex the mind, as boys vex 
a crow ? ’ (269) 

2. Buddha said: ‘ Passion and hatred have their 

origin from this (body), disgust, delight, and horror 
arise from this body; arising from this (body) doubts 
vex the mind, as boys vex a crow. (270) 

3. ‘They originate in desire, they arise in self, 

like the shoots of the banyan tree; far and wide 
they are connected with sensual pleasures, like the 
mdluvd creeper spread in the wood. (271) 

4. ‘ Those who know whence it (sin) arises, drive 
it away. Listen, O Yakkha! They cross over 
this stream that is difficult • to cross, and has not 
been crossed before, with a view to not being born 

again.’ ( 2 7 2 ) 

SGX’ilomasutta is ended. 


6 . DHAMMAATARIYASUTTA or KAPILA- 
SUTTA. 

The Bhikkhus are admonished to rid themselves of sinful persons, 
and advised to lead a pure life. 

x. A just life, a religious life, this they call the 
best gem, if any one has gone forth from house-life 
to a houseless life. ( 2 73) 

2. But if he be harsh-spoken, and like a beast 
delighting in injuring (others), then the life of such 
a one is very wicked, and he increases his own 
pollution. ( 2 74) 


M 2 
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3. A Bhikkhu who delights in quarrelling and is 

shrouded in folly, does not understand the Dhamma 
that is preached and taught by Buddha. (275) 

4. Injuring his own cultivated mind, and led by 

ignorance, he does not understand that sin is the 
way leading to hell. (276) 

5. Having gone to calamity, from womb to womb, 

from darkness to darkness, such a Bhikkhu verily, 
after passing away, goes to pain ( 2 77) 

6. As when there is a pit of excrement (that has be¬ 
come) full during a number of years,—he who should 
be such a one full of sin is difficult to purify. (278) 

7. Whom you know to be such a one, O Bhikkhus, 

(a man) dependent on a house, having sinful desires, 
sinful thoughts, and being with sinful deeds and 
objects, ( 2 79 ) 

8. Him do avoid, being all in concord; blow him 
away as sweepings, put him away as rubbish. (280) 

9. Then remove as chaff those that are no Sama- 

«as, (but only) think themselves, blowing away those 
that have sinful desires and those with sinful deeds 
and objects. (2.81) 

10. Be pure and live together with the pure, 

being thoughtful; then agreeing (and) wise you will 
put an end to pain. (282) 

Dhammaiariyasutta is ended. 


7. brAhmatvadhammikasutta. 

Wealthy Br&hma«as come to Buddha, asking about the customs of 
the ancient Br&hmawas. Buddha describes their mode of life 
and the change wrought in them by seeing the king’s riches, and 
furthermore, how they induced the king to commit the sin of 
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having living creatures slain at sacrifices. On hearing Buddha’s 

enlightened discourse the wealthy Brihmawas are converted. 

Compare, Sp. Hardy’s Legends, p. 46. 

So it was heard by me: 

At one time Bhagavat dwelt at SAvatthi, in. Geta- 
vana, in the park of Anithapiwdfika. Then many 
wealthy BrAhmawas of Kosala, decrepit, elderly, old, 
advanced in age, or arrived at extreme old age, went 
to Bhagavat, and having gone to him they talked 
pleasantly with him, and after having had some 
pleasant and remarkable talk with him, they sat 
down apart. Sitting down apart these wealthy 
BrAhmawas said this to Bhagavat: ‘O venerable 
Gotama, are the BrAhmawas now-a-days seen (en¬ 
gaged) in the BrAhmanical customs (dhamma) of 
the ancient BrAhmawas ? ’ 

Bhagavat answered: ‘ The BrAhma«as now-a-days. 
O BrAhmawas, are not seen (engaged) in the BrAh- 
manical customs of the ancient BrAhma»as.’ 

The BrAhmawas said: ‘ Let the venerable Gotama 
tell us the BrAhmanical customs of the ancient BrAh- 
ma«as, if it is not inconvenient to the venerable 
Gotama.’ 

Bhagavat answered: * Then listen, O BrAhmawas, 
pay great attention, I will speak.’ 

‘Yes,’ so saying the wealthy BrAhma«as listened 
to Bhagavat. Bhagavat said this: 

1. The old sages (isayo) were self-restrained, peni¬ 

tent; having abandoned the objects of the five 
senses, they studied their own welfare. (283) 

2. There were no cattle for the BrAhmawas, nor 

gold, nor corn, (but) the riches and corn of medita¬ 
tion were for them, and they kept watch over the 
best treasure. (284) 
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3. What was prepared for them and placed as food 
at the door, they thought was to be given to those that 
seek for what has been prepared by faith. (285) 

4. With garments variously coloured, with beds 

and abodes, prosperous people from the provinces 
and the whole country worshipped those Br&h- 
ma«as. (286) 

5. Inviolable were the Brihmawas, invincible, 

protected by the Dhamma, no one opposed them 
(while standing) at the doors of the houses any¬ 
where. (287) 

6. For forty-eight years they practised juvenile 

chastity, the Brihmawas formerly went in search of 
science and exemplary conduct. (288) 

7. The Brihmawas did not marry (a woman be¬ 

longing to) another (caste), nor did they buy a wife ; 
they chose living together in mutual love after 
having come together. (289) 

8. Excepting from the time about the cessation of 

the menstruation else the Brdhmawas did not indulge 
in sexual intercourse. (290) 

9. They praised chastity and virtue, rectitude, 

mildness, penance, tenderness, compassion, and pa¬ 
tience. (291) 

10. He who was the-best of them, a strong Brdh- 

ma»a, did not (even) in sleep indulge in sexual 
intercourse. (292) 

11. Imitating his practices some wise men in this 
world praised chastity, virtue, and patience. (293) 

12. Having asked for rice, beds, garments, butter, 

and oil, and gathered them justly, they made sacri¬ 
fices out of them, and when the sacrifice came on, 
they did not kill cows. (294) 

13. Like unto a mother, a father, a brother, and 
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other relatives the cows are our best friends, in 
which medicines are produced. (295) 

14. They give food, and they give strength, they 

likewise give (a good) complexion and happiness: 
knowing the real state of this, they did not kill 
cows. (296) 

15. They were graceful, large, handsome, re¬ 
nowned, BrAhmawas by nature, zealous for their 

several works; as long as they lived in the world, 
this race prospered. (297) 

16. But there was a change in them: after gradually 
seeing the king’s prosperity and adorned women, (298) 

17. Well-made chariots drawn by noble horses, 
carpets in variegated colours, palaces and houses, 
divided into compartments and measured out, (299) 

18. The great human wealth, attended with a 
number of cows, and combined with a flock of beau¬ 
tiful women, the BrAhma«as became covetous. (300) 

19. They then, in this matter, having composed 

hymns, went to OkkAka, and said : ‘ Thou hast much 
wealth and corn, sacrifice, (for) great is thy property, 
sacrifice, (for) great is thy wealth.' (301) 

20. And then the king, the lord of chariots, in¬ 

structed by the BrAhmawas, brought about assa- 
medha, purisamedha, sammApAsa, and vA£Apeyya 
without any hinderance, and having offered these 
sacrifices he gave the BrAhmawas wealth : (302) 

21. Cows, beds, garments, and adorned women, 

and well-made chariots, drawn by noble horses, 
carpets in variegated colours, (303) 

22. Beautiful palaces, well divided into compart¬ 
ments ; and having filled these with different (sorts of) 
corn, he gave this wealth to the BrAhma«as. (304) 

23. And they having thus received wealth wished 
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for a store, and the craving of those who had given 
way to (their) wishes increased still more; they then, 
in this matter, having composed hymns, went again 
to Okk 4 ka, and said : (305) 

24. ‘ As water, earth, gold, wealth, and corn, even 

so are there cows for men, for this is a requisite for 
living beings; sacrifice, (for) great is thy property, 
sacrifice, (for) great is thy wealth.* (306) 

25. And then the king, the lord of chariots, in¬ 

structed by the Br&hma«as, caused many hundred 
thousand cows to be slain in offerings. (307) 

26. Not with their feet, nor with their horns do 

the cows hurt (any one in any way, being like goats 
tender (and) yielding vessels (of milk)—(still) seizing 
them by the horns the king caused them to be slain 
with a weapon. (308) 

27. Then the gods, the forefathers, Inda, the 
Asuras, and the Rakkhasas cried out: ‘ This is injus¬ 
tice,’ because of the weapon falling on the cows. (309) 

28. There were formerly three diseases: desire, 

hunger, and decay, but from the slaying of cattle 
there came ninety-eight. (3 10 ) 

29. This injustice of (using) violence that has 

come down (to us), was old; innocent (cows) are 
slain, the sacrificing (priests) have fallen off from 
the Dhamma. (311) 

30. So this old and mean Dhamma is blamed by 

the wise; where people see such a one, they blame 
the sacrificing priest. (312) 

31. So Dhamma being lost, the Suddas and the 

Vessikas disagreed, the Khattiyas disagreed in mani¬ 
fold ways, the wife despised her husband. (313) 

32. The Khattiyas and the Brihma«as and those 
others who had been protected by their castes, after 
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doing away with their disputes on descent, fell into 
the power of sensual pleasures. (314) 

This having been said, those wealthy Br&hma«as 
said to Bhagavat as follows: 

‘ It is excellent, O venerable Gotama! It is excel¬ 
lent, O venerable Gotama! As one raises what has 
been overthrown, or reveals what has been hidden, 
or tells the way to him who has gone astray, or 
holds out an oil lamp in the dark that those who 
have eyes may see the objects, even so by the 
venerable Gotama in manifold ways the Dhamma 
has been illustrated; we take refuge in the vener¬ 
able Gotama, in the Dhamma, and in the Assembly 
of Bhikkhus; may the venerable Gotama receive us 
as followers (upisaka), who from this day for life 
have taken refuge (in him).’ 

Brihmawadhammikasutta is ended. 


8. nAvAsutta. 

On choosing a good and learned teacher. 

1. A man should worship him from whom he 
learns the Dhamma, as the gods (worship) Inda; 
the learned man being worshipped and pleased with 
him, makes the (highest) Dhamma manifest. (315) 

2. Having heard and considered that (Dhamma), 

the wise man practising the Dhamma that is in 
accordance with the (highest) Dhamma, becomes 
learned, expert, and skilful, strenuously associating 
with such a (learned teacher). (316) 

3. He who serves a low (teacher), a fool who has 

not understood the meaning, and who is envious, 
goes to death, not having overcome doubt, and not 
having understood the Dhamma. (3 1 7) 
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4. As a man, after descending into a river, a 

turgid water with a rapid current, is borne along 
following the current,—how will he be able to put 
others across ? (3x8) 

5. Even so how will a man, not having under¬ 

stood the Dhamma, and not attending to the ex¬ 
planation of the learned and not knowing it himself, 
not having overcome doubt, be able to make others 
understand it ? (319) 

6 . As one, having gone on board a strong ship, 

provided with oars and rudder, carries across in it 
many others, knowing the way to do it, and being 
expert and thoughtful, (320) 

7. So also he who is accomplished, of a cultivated 

mind, learned, intrepid, makes others endowed with 
attention and assiduity understand it, knowing (it 
himself). (321) 

8. Therefore indeed one should cultivate (the 

society of) a good man, who is intelligent and 
learned; he who leads a regular life, having under¬ 
stood what is good and penetrated the Dhamma, 
will obtain happiness. (322) 

NAvisutta is ended. 


9 . KIJ/ 5 tLASUTTA. 

How to obtain the highest good. 

1. By what virtue, by what conduct, and perform¬ 

ing what works, will a man be perfectly established 
(in the commandments) and obtain the highest 
good ? (323) 

2. Let him honour old people, not be envious, 
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let him know the (right) time for seeing his teacher, 
and knowing the (right) moment let him assiduously 
listen to his religious discourses pronounced (and) to 
his well-spoken (words). (324) 

3. Let him in due time go to the presence of his 
teacher, let him be humble after casting away ob¬ 
stinacy, let him remember and practise what is good, 
the Dhamma, self-restraint, and chastity. (325) 

4. Let his pleasure-garden be the Dhamma, let 

him delight in the Dhamma, let him stand fast in 
the Dhamma, let him know how to enquire into the 
Dhamma, let him not raise any dispute that pol¬ 
lutes the Dhamma, and let him spend his time 
in (speaking) well-spoken truths 1 . (326) 

5. Having abandoned ridiculous talk, lamentation, 

corruption, deceit, hypocrisy, greediness and haughti¬ 
ness, clamour and harshness, depravity and foolish¬ 
ness, let him live free from infatuation, with a steady 
mind. (3 2 7) 

6. The words, the essence of which is under¬ 

stood, are well spoken, and what is heard, if under¬ 
stood, contains the essence of meditation; but the 
understanding and learning of the man who is hasty 
and careless, does not increase. (328) 

7. Those who delight in the Dhamma, proclaimed 

by the venerable ones, are unsurpassed in speech, 
mind and work, they are established in peace, ten¬ 
derness and meditation, and have gone to the essence 
of learning and understanding. (329) 

Kittzsilasutta is ended. 


1 Comp. Dhp. v. 364. 
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10. UrTOANASUTTA. 

Advice not to be lukewarm and slothful. (See a free translation in 
Rhys Davids' Buddhism, 189(5, p. 170.) 

1. Rise, sit up, what is the use of your sleeping; to 

those who are sick, pierced by the arrow (of pain), 
and suffering, what sleep is there ? (33°) 

2. Rise, sit up, learn steadfastly for the sake of 

peace, let not the king of death, knowing you to 
be indolent (pamatta), befool you and lead you into 
his power. (331) 

3. Conquer this desire which gods and men stand 

wishing for and are dependent upon, let not the 
(right) moment pass by you ; for those who have 
let the (right) moment pass, will grieve when they 
have been consigned to hell. (332) 

4. Indolence (pamida) is defilement, continued 

indolence is defilement; by earnestness (appam&da) 
and knowledge let one pull out his arrow (of 
passion). (333) 

U#>6&nasutta is ended. 


11. rAhulasutta. 

Buddha recommends the life of a recluse to R&hula, and admonishes 
him to turn his mind away from the world and to be moderate. 

1. Bhagavat said: ‘ Dost thou not despise the 

wise man, from living with him constantly ? Is he 
who holds up a torch to mankind honoured by 
thee?’ (334) 

2. R&hula: ‘ I do not despise the wise man, from 

living with him constantly ; he who holds up a torch 
to mankind is always honoured by me.’ (335) 
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Vatthug&tha. 

3. Bhagavat: ‘ Having abandoned the objects of 

the five senses, the beautiful, the charming, and 
gone out from thy house with faith, do thou put 
an end to pain. (336) 

4. ‘ Cultivate (the society of) virtuous friends and 

a distant dwelling-place, secluded and quiet; be 
moderate in food 1 . (337) 

5. * Robes, alms (in bowl), requisites (for the 

sick), a dwelling-place,—do not thirst after these 
(things), that thou mayest not go back to the world 
again. ( 33*0 

6. ‘ Be subdued according to the precepts, and as 

to the five senses, be attentive as regards thy body, 
and be full of disgust (with the world). (339) 

7. ‘ Avoid signs, what is pleasant and is accom¬ 

panied with passion, turn thy mind undisturbed and 
well composed to what is not pleasant. ( 34 °) 

8. ‘ Cherish what is signless, leave the inclina¬ 

tions for pride; then by sacrificing thy pride thou 
shalt wander calm.’ ( 34 1 ) 

So Bhagavat repeatedly admonished the venera¬ 

ble R&hula with these stanzas. 

R&hulasutta is ended. 


12 . VANGlSASUTTA. 

Vanglsa desires to know the fate of Nigrodhakappa, whether he 
has been completely extinguished, or whether he is still with 
some elements of existence left behind. He is answered by 
Buddha. 

So it was heard by me : 

At one time Bhagavat dwelt at A/avi, in the 
1 Comp. Dhp. v. 185 and v. 375. 
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temple of Aggi/ava. At that time tlie teacher 
of the venerable Vanglsa, the Thera, by name 
Nigrodhakappa, had attained bliss not long before 
(aiiraparinibbuta). Then this reflection occurred 
to the venerable Vanglsa, while retired and medi¬ 
tating : 

Whether my teacher be blessed (parinibbuta) or 
whether he be not blessed. Then the venerable 
Vanglsa, at the evening time, coming forth from his 
retirement went to Bhagavat, and having gone to 
him he sat down apart after saluting him, and sit¬ 
ting down apart the venerable Vanglsa said this 
to Bhagavat: 

* Lord, while retired and meditating, this reflec¬ 
tion occurred to me here: Whether my teacher be 
blessed or whether he be not blessed/ 

Then the venerable Vanglsa, rising from his seat, 
throwing his robe over one shoulder and bending 
his joined hands towards Bhagavat, addressed him 
in stanzas: 

i ‘We ask the Master of excellent understand¬ 
ing : he who in this world had cut- off doubt, died 
at Aggi/ava, a Bhikkhu, well known, famous, and 
of a calm mind. (342) 

2. * The name “ Nigrodhakappa ” was given to 

that Br£hma»a by thee, O Bhagavat; he wandered 
about worshipping thee, having liberation in view, 

strong, O thou who seest Nibbina. (343) 

3. ‘ O Sakka, thou all-seeing, we all wish to learn 

(something about) this disciple; our ears are ready 
to hear, thou art our Master, thou art incom¬ 
parable. (344) 

4. ‘ Cut off our doubt, tell me of him, inform us 
of the blessed, O thou of great understanding; speak 
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in the midst of us, O thou all-seeing, as the thousand¬ 
eyed Sakka (speaks in the midst) of the gods. (345) 

5. ‘ Whatever ties there are in this world (con¬ 
stituting) the way to folly, combined with ignorance, 
forming the seat of doubt, they do not exist before 
Tath&gata, for he is the best eye of men. (346) 

6. ‘ If a man does not for ever dispel the sin as 

the wind (dispels) a mass of clouds, all the world 
will be enveloped in darkness, not even illustrious 
men will shine. (347) 

7. * Wise men are light-bringers, therefore, O wise 

man, I consider thee as such a one; we have come 
to him who beholds meditation, reveal Kappa to us 
in the assembly. (348) 

8. ‘ Uplift quickly, O thou beautiful one, thy 
beautiful voice, like the swans drawing up (their 
necks), sing softly with a rich and well-modulated 
voice; we will all listen to thee attentively. (349) 

9. ‘ Having earnestly called upon him who has 

completely left birth and death behind and shaken 
off (sin), I will make him proclaim the Dhamma, for 
ordinary people cannot do what they want, but the 
Tathlgatas act with a purpose. ( 35 °) 

10. ‘ This full explanation by thee, the perfectly 

wise, is accepted, this last clasping of the hands is 
well bent, O thou of high wisdom, knowing (Kappa s 
transmigration), do not delude us. (35 *) 

11. ‘ Having perfectly 1 comprehended the Dham¬ 
ma of the venerable ones, do not delude (us), O thou 
of unsurpassed strength, knowing (everything) ; as 
one in the hot season pained by the heat (longs for) 


1 Parovaran ti lokuttaralokiyavasena sundarasundaraw dftre 
santikafli v&. Commentator. 
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water, so I long for thy words; send a shower of 
learning. (35 2 ) 

12. * The rich religious life which Kapp&yana led, 

has not that been in vain (to him), has he been 
(completely) extinguished, or is he still with some 
elements of existence (left behind) ? How he was 
liberated, that we want to hear/ (353) 

13. Bhagavat: ' He cut off the craving for name 

and form in this world/—so said Bhagavat,— 
‘ Kasha’s (i. e. Mira’s) stream, adhered to for 
a long time, he crossed completely birth and death/ 
so said Bhagavat, the best of the five (Brihmasas, 
pasiavaggiyi). (354) 

14. Vangisa: ‘ Having heard thy word, 0 thou 
the best of the Isis, I am pleased ; not in vain have 
I asked, the Brihmasa did not deceive me. (355) 

15. ‘As he talked so he acted, he was a (true) 

disciple of Buddha, he cut asunder the outspread 
strong net of deceitful death. (3 56) 

16. ‘ Kappiya (Kappiyana) saw, O Bhagavat, the 
beginning of attachment, Kappiyana verily crossed 
the realm of death, which is very difficult to 

cross.’ (357) 

Vangisasutta is ended. 


13. sammAparibbAganiyasutta. 

The right path for a Bhikkhu. 

1. ‘We will ask the Muni of great understanding, 
who has crossed, gone to the other shore, is blessed 
(parinibbuta), and of a firm mind: How does a 
Bhikkhu wander rightly in the world, after having 
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gone out from his house and driven away de¬ 
sire?’ (358) 

2. ‘He whose (ideas of) omens, meteors, dreams 

and signs are destroyed,’—so said Bhagavat,—‘ such 
a Bhikkhu who has abandoned the sinful omens, 
wanders rightly in the world, (359) 

3. ‘ Let the Bhikkhu subdue his passion for human 

and divine pleasures, then after conquering exist¬ 
ence and understanding the Dhamma, such a one 
will wander rightly in the world. (360) 

4. * Let the Bhikkhu, after casting behind him 

slander and anger, abandon avarice and be free 
from compliance and opposition, then such a one 
will wander rightly in the world. (361) 

5. ‘He who having left behind both what is 

agreeable and what is disagreeable, not seizing 
upon anything, is independent in every respect and 
liberated from bonds, such a one will wander rightly 
in the world. ( 3 & 2 ) 

6. * He does not see any essence in the Upadhis, 

having subdued his wish and passion for attachments, 
he is independent and not to be led by others, such 
a one will wander rightly in the world. (363) 

7. ' He who is not opposed (to any one) in word, 
thought or deed, who, after having understood the 
Dhamma perfectly, longs for the state of Nibb&na, 
such a one will wander rightly in the world. (364) 

8 . ‘ He who thinking “ he salutes me ’ is not 
elated, the Bhikkhu who, although abused, does not 
reflect (upon it, and) having received food from 
others does hot get intoxicated (with pride); such 
a one will wander rightly in the world. (365) 

9. ‘ The Bhikkhu who, after leaving behind covet¬ 
ousness and existence, is disgusted with cutting and 

[10] N 
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binding (others), he who has overcome doubt, and 
is without pain, such a one will wander rightly in 
the world. (366) 

10. ‘And knowing what becomes him, the Bhik- 
khu will not harm any one in the world, under¬ 
standing the Dhamma thoroughly, such a one will 
wander rightly in the world. (367) 

n. ‘He to whom there are no affections what¬ 
soever, whose sins are extirpated from the root, he 
free from desire and not longing (for anything), such 
a one will wander rightly in the world. (368) 

12. ‘He whose passions have been destroyed, who 

is free from pride, who has overcome all the path of 
passion, is subdued, perfectly happy (parinibbuta), 
and of a firm mind, such a one will wander rightly 
in the world. (369) 

13. ‘The believer, possessed of knowledge, see¬ 

ing the way (leading to Nibb&na), who is no partisan 
amongst the partisans (of the sixty-two philosophical 
views), wise after subduing covetousness, hatred, such 
a one will wander rightly in the world. (370) 

14. ‘ He who is pure and victorious, who has re¬ 

moved the veil (of the world), who is subdued in the 
Dhammas, has gone to the other shore, is without 
desire, and skilled in the knowledge of the cessation 
of the SaJttkhiras, such a one will wander rightly in 
the world. (37 1 ) 

15. ‘He who has overcome time (kappitita) in 

the past and in the future, is of an exceedingly pure 
understanding, liberated from all the dwelling-places 
(of the mind), such a one will wander rightly in the 
world. (372) 

16. * Knowing the step (of the four truths), under¬ 
standing the Dhamma, seeing clearly the abandon- 
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ment of the passions from the destruction of all the 
elements of existence (upadhl), such a one will wan¬ 
der rightly in the world.’ (3 73) 

17. ‘ Certainly, O Bhagavat, it is so: whichever 
Bhikkhu lives in this way, subdued and having 
overcome all bonds, such a one will wander rightly 
in the world.’ (374) 

Samm&paribbi^aniyasutta is ended. 


14 . DHAMMIKASUTTA. 

Buddha shows Dhammika what the life of a Bhikkhu and what 
the life of a householder ought to be. 

So it was heard by me : 

At one time Bhagavat dwelt at SAvatthl, in Ge ta- 
vana, in the park of An&thapi«o?ika. Then the 
follower (up&saka) Dhammika, together with five 
hundred followers, went to Bhagavat, and having 
gone to Bhagavat and saluted him, he sat down 
apart; sitting down apart the follower Dhammika 
addressed Bhagavat in stanzas : 

1. ‘ I ask thee, O Gotama of great understanding, 

How is a S&vaka (disciple) to act to be a good one ? 
is it the one who goes from his house to the wilder¬ 
ness, or the followers with a house ? (375) 

2. ‘For thou knowest the doings of this world 
and that of the gods, and the final end; there is 
nobody like thee seeing the subtle meaning (of 
things); they call thee the excellent Buddha. (376) 

3. ‘ Knowing all knowledge thou hast revealed 
the Dhamma, having compassion on creatures; thou 
hast removed the veil (of the world), thou art all- 
seeing, thou shinest spotless in all the world. (377) 

N 2 
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4. ‘ The king of elephants, Er&va»a by name, 

hearing that thou wert £ 7 ina (the Conqueror), came 
to thy presence, and having conversed with thee 
he went away delighted, after listening (to thee, 
and saying), “Very good!” (378) 

5. ‘Also king Vessavawa Kuvera came to ask 

thee about the Dhamma; him, too, thou, O wise 
man, answeredst when asked, and he also after 
listening was delighted. (.379) 

6. ‘All these disputatious Titthiyas and Agi- 

vikas and Nigaz^as do not any of them overcome 
thee in understanding, as a man standing (does not 
overcome) the one that is walking quickly. (.380) 

7. ‘All these disputatious Br 4 hma»as, and there 

are even some old Brihmawas, all are bound by thy 
opinion, and others also that are considered dis¬ 
putants. (381) 

8. This subtle and pleasant Dhamma that has 

bent well proclaimed by thee, O Bhagavat, and 
which we all long to hear, do thou, O thou best 
of Buddhas, speak to us when asked. (382) 

9. * Let all these Bhikkhus and also Up&sakas 

that have sat down to listen, hear the Dhamma 
learnt (anubuddha) by the stainless (Buddha), as 
the gods (hear) the well-spoken (words) of Vi- 
sava.’ (383) 

10. Bhagavat: ‘Listen to me, O Bhikkhus, I 

will teach you the Dhamma that destroys sin, do 
ye keep it, all of you; let him who looks for what 
is salutary, the thoughtful, cultivate the mode of 
life suitable for Pabba^itas. (384) 

1 x. ‘ Let not the Bhikkhu walk about at a 
wrong time, let him go to the village for alms at 
the right time; for lies ensnare the one that goes 
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at a wrong time, therefore Buddhas do not go at 
a wrong time. (385) 

12. ‘ Form, sound, taste, smell, and touch which 

intoxicate creatures, having subdued the desire for 
(all) these things (dhammas), let him in due time go 
in for his breakfast. (386) 

13. ‘ And let the Bhikkhu, alter having obtained 

his food at the right time and returned, sit down 
alone and privately; reflecting within himself let 
him not turn his mind to outward things, (but be) 
self-collected. (387) 

14. ‘ If he speak with a Savaka or with anybody 

else, or with a Bhikkhu, let him talk about the ex¬ 
cellent Dhamma, (but let him) not (utter) slander, 
nor blaming words against others. (388) 

15. ‘ For some utter language contradicting others 1 ; 

those narrow-minded ones we do not praise. Ties 
from here and there ensnare them, and they send 
their mind far away in that (dispute). (389) 

16. ‘ Let a Savaka of him with the excellent under¬ 

standing (Buddha), after hearing the Dhamma taught 
by Sugata, discrimiuately seek for food, a monastery, 
a bed and a chair, and water for taking away the 
dirt of his clothes. ( 39 °) 

17. ‘ But without clinging to these things, to food, 
to bed and chair, to water for taking away the dirt 
of his clothes, let a Bhikkhu be like a waterdrop on 

a lotus. ( 39 J ) 

18. ‘A householder’s work I will also tell you, how 

a Sdvaka is to act to be a good one; for that com¬ 
plete Bhikkhu-dhamma cannot be carried out by one 
who is taken up by (worldly) occupations. ( 39 3 ) 

1 Vadam hi eke pa/iseniyanl i=viru^/ianti yu^V/itukdma hulv'i 
sciiftya pa/imukliawj gaAW/anui, viya honli. Commentator. 
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19. * Let him not kill, nor cause to be killed any- 

living being, nor let him approve of others killing, 
after having refrained from hurting all creatures, 
both those that are strong and those that tremble 
in the world. (393) 

20. ‘Then let the S£vaka abstain from (taking) 

anything in any place that has not been given (to 
him), knowing (it to belong to another), let him not 
cause any one to take, nor approve of those that 
take, let him avoid all (sort of) theft. (394) 

21. * Let the wise man avoid an unchaste life as a 


burning heap of coals; not being able to live a life 
of chastity, let him not transgress with another 
man's wife. (395) 

22. ‘ Let no one speak falsely to another in the 
hall of justice or in the hall of the assembly, let him 
not cause (any one) to speak (falsely), nor approve 
of those that speak (falsely), let him avoid all (sort 
of) untruth. (396) 

2 3- * Let the householder who approves of this 
Dhamma, not give himself to intoxicating drinks ; let 
him not cause others to drink, nor approve of those 
that drink, knowing it to end in madness. (397) 
_ 2 4- * For through intoxication the stupid commit 
sins and make other people intoxicated; let him 
avoid this seat of sin, this madness, this folly, de¬ 
lightful to the stupid. (398) 

2 5 * Let him not kill any living being, let him not 
take what has not been given (to him), let him not 
speak falsely, and let him not drink intoxicating drinks, 
let him refrain from unchaste sexual intercourse, and 
let him not at night eat untimely food. (399) 

26. Let him not wear wreaths nor use perfumes, 
let him lie on a couch spread on the earth this they 
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call the eightfold abstinence (uposatha), proclaimed 
by Buddha, who has overcome pain. (400) 

27. ‘Then having with a believing mind kept 

abstinence (uposatha) on the fourteenth, fifteenth, 
and the eighth days of the half-month, and (having 
kept) the complete P&fihirakapakkha 1 consisting of 
eight parts, (401) 

28. ‘ And then in the mornin'g, after having kept 
abstinence, let a wise man with a believing mind, glad¬ 
dening the assembly of Bhikkhus with food and drink, 
make distributions according to his ability. (402) 

29. ‘ Let him dutifully maintain his parents, and 

practise an honourable trade; the householder who 
observes this strenuously goes to the gods by name 
Sayampabhas.’ ( 4 ° 3 ) 

Dhammikasutta is ended. 

ATfilavagga is ended. 


1 Compare T. W. Rhys Davids, Buddhism, p. 141. 
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i. pabbaggAsutta. 

King Bimbis&ra feeling interested in Buddha tries to tempt him 
with wealth, but is mildly rebuked by Buddha. (See a free 
translation in Rhys Davids' Buddhism, 1896, p. 99.) 

1. I will praise an ascetic life such as the clearly- 

seeing (Buddha) led, such as he thinking (over it) 
approved of as an ascetic life. (404) 

2. ‘ This house-life is pain, the seat of impurity,’ 

and 4 an ascetic life is an open-air life,’ so considering 
he embraced an ascetic life. (405) 

3. Leading an ascetic life, he avoided with his 

body sinful deeds, and having (also) abandoned sin 
in words, he cleansed his life. (406) 

4. Buddha went to R&^agaha, he entered the 

Giribba^a in Magadha for alms with a profusion 
of excellent signs. ( 4 ° 7 ) 

5. Bimbis&ra standing in his palace saw him, and 

seeing him endowed with these signs, he spoke these 
words: (408) 

6 . ‘ Attend ye to this man, he is handsome, great, 

clean, he is both endowed with good conduct, and he 
does not look before him further than a yuga (the 
distance of a. plough). (409) 

7. ‘ With downcast eyes, thoughtful, this one is not 
like those of low caste; let the king’s messengers run 
off, (and ask): “Where is the Bhikkhu going?” ’ (410) 

8. The king’s messengers followed after (him, and 
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said): ‘Where is the Bhikkhu going, where will he 
reside? (+ 11 ) 

9. ‘ Going begging from house to house, watching 

the door (of the senses), well restrained, he quickly 
filled his bowl, conscious, thoughtful. (412) 

10. ‘ Wandering about in search of alms, having 
gone out of town, the Muni repaired to (the moun¬ 
tain) PaWava; it must be there he lives.’ (413) 

11. Seeing that he had entered his dwelling, the 

messengers then sat down, and one messenger having 
returned announced it to the king. (4 1 4) 

12. ‘This Bhikkhu, O great king, is sitting on the 

ea st side of Pawnfava, like a tiger, like a bull, like a 
lion in a mountain cave.’ (4 J 5) 

13. Having heard the messenger’s words, the 

Khattiya in a fine chariot hastening went out to the 
Pa«d?ava mountain. (4 I( 5) 

14. Having gone as far as the ground was prac¬ 

ticable for a chariot, the Khattiya, after alighting 
from the chariot, and approaching on foot, having 
come up (to him), seated himself. (4 1 7) 

15'. Having sat down the king then exchanged the 
usual ceremonious greetings with him, and after the 
complimentary talk he spoke these words: (4*8) 

16. ‘ Thou art both young and delicate, a lad in 

his first youth, possessed of a fine complexion, like a 
high-born Khattiya. (4 r 9) 

17. ‘ I will ornament the army-house, and at the 
head of the assembly of chiefs (naga) give (thee) 
wealth; enjoy it and tell me thy birth, when 

asked.’ (4 20 ) 

18. Buddha: ‘Just beside Himavanta, O king, 

there lives a people endowed with the power of 

wealth, the inhabitants of Kosala. (4 21 ) 
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19. ‘ They are h&kkas by family, Sikiyas by birth; 

from that family I have wandered out, not longing 
for sensual pleasures. (4 22 ) 

20. * Seeing misery in sensual pleasures, and con¬ 

sidering the forsaking of the world as happiness, 
I will go and exert myself; in this my mind de¬ 
lights.’ (423) 

Pabbaggisutta is ended. 


2. padhAnasutta. 

Mira tries to tempt Buddha, but disappointed is obliged to withdraw. 

Comp. Gospel of St. Matthew iv. 

1. To me, whose mind was intent upon exertion 

near the river N erawfuri, having exerted myself, and 
given myself to meditation for the sake of acquiring 
Nibbina (yogakkhema), (4 2 4) 

2. Came Namu£i speaking words full of compas¬ 

sion : ‘ Thou art lean, ill-favoured, death is in thy 
neighbourhood. (425) 

3. ‘A thousandth part of thee (is the property) of 

death, (only) one part (belongs to) life; living life, O 
thou venerable one, is better; living thou wilt be 
able to do good works. (426) 

4. * When thou livest a religious life, and feedest 

the sacrificial fire, manifold good works are woven to 
thee; what dost thou want with exertion? (427) 

5. ‘ Difficult is the way of exertion, difficult to 

pass, difficult to enter upon; saying these verses 
Mira stood near Buddha. (428) 

6. To Mira thus speaking Bhagavat said this: 

‘ O thou friend of the indolent, thou wicked one, for 
what purpose hast thou come here ? (429) 
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7. * Even the least good work is of no use to me ; 

and what good works are required, Mdra ought to 
tell. (430) 

8. ‘ I have faith and power, and understanding is 

found in me; while thus exerting myself, why do you 
ask me to live 1 ? (431) 

9. ‘ This (burning) wind will dry up even the cur¬ 

rents of the rivers; should it not by degrees dry up 
my blood, while I am exerting myself? (432) 

10. ‘While the blood is drying up, the bile and 
the phlegm are dried up; while the flesh is wasting 
away, the mind gets more tranquil, and my atten¬ 
tion, understanding, and meditation get more stead- 

fast *> ... ( 433 ) 

ix. ‘While I am living thus, after having felt the 

extreme sensations, my mind does not look for 
sensual pleasures; behold a being’s purity. (434) 

12. ‘ Lust thy first army is called, discontent thy 

second, thy third is called hunger and thirst, thy 
fourth craving. (435) 

13. ‘Thy fifth is called sloth and drowsiness, thy 

sixth cowardice, thy seventh doubt, thy eighth 
hypocrisy and stupor, (436) 

14. ‘ Gain, fame, honour, and what celebrity has 

been falsely obtained; and he who exalts himself and 
despises others. (437) 

15. ‘This, O Namuii, is thine, the black one’s, 

1 Eva m ma#z pahitattam pi 
Kim gtvam anupu&fcfcasi. 

9 Lohite sussam&namhi 
Pittas semha# £a sussati, 

Ma#?sesu khtyam&nesu 
Bhiyyo kittzm pasfdati 
Bhiyyo sati Xa pa##£ Xu 
Sam&dhi mama ti/Mati. 
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fighting army; none but a hero conquers it, and after 
conquering it obtains joy 1 . ( 438 ) 

16. * I myself (having conquered) wear Mu^a- 
grass. Woe upon life in this world! death in battle 
is better for me than that I should live defeated. ( 439 ) 

17. ‘Plunged into this world some Samawas and 

Brihmawas are not seen, and they do not know the 
way in which the virtuous walk. ( 44 °) 

18. ‘Seeing on all sides an army arrayed, and 
Mira on his elephant, I am going out to do battle, 
that he may not drive me away from my place. (441) 

19. ‘ This army of thine, which the world of men 

and gods cannot conquer, I will crush with under¬ 
standing as (one crushes) an unbaked earthen pot 

with a stone 2 . (442) 

20. * Having made my thought subject to me and 

my attention firm, I shall wander about from kingdom 
to kingdom, training disciples extensively. ( 443 ) 

21. ‘ They (will be) zealous and energetic, execut¬ 

ing my orders, (the orders) of one free from lust, and 
they will go (to the place) where, having gone, they 
will not mourn.’ (444) 

22. Mira: ‘For seven years I followed Bhagavat 

step by step; I found no fault in the perfectly en¬ 
lightened, thoughtful (Buddha). ( 445 ) 

23. ‘ The crow hovered round the rock that looked 

1 SangSxniva^ari anivattino purisi attano anivattanakabh&vaw 
wapanatthaw slse v$ dha^-e vi ivudhe va mu%ati»a?« bandhanti 
ta m ayam pi pariharati-^eva maw dliarehi tava send paid^it* assa. 
Commentator. 

2 Ya m te ta m na-ppasahati 
Senaw loko sadevakc 
Taw te pa£#aya ga£££&mi* 

Amaw pattaw va amhand. 

* Instead of ga/vWami I read bhatf$urai. B a has vckk/ii pi, B 1 
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like (a lump of) fat: “ Do we here find something 
soft, is it something sweet?” (446) 

24. ‘ Having obtained nothing sweet there, the 

crow went away from that spot. Thus like the crow 
approaching the rock, being disgusted, we shall go 
away from GotamaV ( 447 ) 

25. While overcome with sorrow the string of his 

lute slipped down; then that evil-minded Yakkha 
disappeared there. (448) 

Padh&nasutta is ended. 


3 . SUBHASITASUTTA. 

On well-spoken language. 

So it was heard by me: 

At one time Bhagavat dwelt at Sivatthl in Ge ta- 
vana. Bhagavat said this: * O Bhikkhus, the speech 
that is provided with four requisites is well-spoken, 
not ill-spoken, both faultless and blameless to the 
wise.’ 

‘Which four?’ 

‘O Bhikkhus, the Bhikkhu speaks well-spoken 
(language), not ill-spoken; he speaks what is right 
(dhamma), not what is unrighteous (adhamma); he 
speaks what is pleasing, not what is unpleasing; he 
speaks what is true, not what is false. O Bhikkhus, 
the speech that is provided with these four requi¬ 
sites, is well-spoken, not ill-spoken, both faultless 


1 Kako va sclam Sisal'll* 

N ibbi£& r a pema Gotamaw t. 

* C b C k &va£ga, B* assnjgn, B* ussi^ga. + Instead of Gotamaw I read Gotaina. 
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and blameless to the wise.’ This said Bhagavat. 
When Sugata had said this, then the Master spoke 
the following: 

1. ‘Well-spoken language the just call the prin¬ 
cipal (thing); let one speak what is right (dhamma), 
not what is unrighteous (adhamma), that is the 
second; let one speak what is pleasing, not what is 
unpleasing, that is the third; let one speak what is 
true, not what is false, that is the fourth.’ (449) 

Then the venerable Vangisa, rising from his seat, 
throwing his robe over one shoulder and bending 
his joined hands towards Bhagavat, said this: ‘It 
occurs to me, O Sugata! ’ 

‘ Let it occur to thee, O Vangisa! ’ said Bhagavat. 

Then the venerable Vangisa, standing before Bha¬ 
gavat, praised him with appropriate stanzas: 

2. ‘ Let one say such words by which he does not 

pain himself, nor hurt others; such words are truly 
well-spoken. (45°) 

3. ‘Let one speak pleasing words which are re¬ 

ceived joyfully (by all), and which (saying) he, with¬ 
out committing sins, speaks what is pleasing to 

others. (451) 

4. ‘ Truth verily is immortal speech, this is a true 

saying; in what is true, in what is good, and in what 
is right, the just stand firm, so they say. (452) 

5. ‘ The words which Buddha speaks, which are 

sure to bring about extinction and put an end to 
pain, such (words) are truly the best' (453) 

Subh&sitasutta is ended. 
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4. sundarikabhAradvAgasutta. 

Buddha shows to Sundarikabhiradv^a on whom to bestow obla¬ 
tions, and the Br&hmana is finally converted. 

So it was heard by me: 

At one time Bhagavat dwelt in Kosala on the bank 
of the river Sundariki. And during that time the 
Br 4 hma«a Sundarikabhdradv^a made offerings to 
the fire and worshipped the fire. Then the Brfihmawa 
Sundarikabh&radvfiga., having made offerings to the 
fire and worshipped the fire, and having risen from 
his seat, looked about him on all sides towards the 
four quarters of the globe, saying: * Who is to enjoy 
the rest of this oblation ?’ The Br£hma#a Sunda- 
rikabh&radvigu. saw Bhagavat sitting not far off at 
the root of a tree, wrapped up head and body; and 
seeing him he, after taking the rest of the oblation 
with his left hand and the waterpot with his right 
hand, went up to Bhagavat. Then Bhagavat, on 
hearing the footsteps of Sundarikabhiradv^a, the 
Brfihma«a, uncovered his head. Then the Brfih- 
ma»a Sundarikabhiradv^ga thought: ‘ This man is 
shaved, this man is a shaveling,’ and he wished to 
return again from there. Then this came to the 
mind of Sundarikabh&radvfi^a, the Brfihmawa: ‘Some 
Br&hmawas also hero are shaved, I think I shall go 
up and ask him about his descent.’ Then the Br&H- 
ma«a Sundarikabhfiradv^a went up to Bhagavat, 
and having gone up he said this: ‘ Of what family 
art thou ? ’ 

Then Bhagavat answered Sundarikabhftradvfi^a, 
the Br 4 hma»a, in stanzas: 

I. ‘No Brdhrpawa am I, nor a king’s son, nor any 
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Vessa; having thoroughly observed the class of 
common people, I wander about the world re- 
flectingly, possessing nothing. (454) 

2. ‘Dressed in a sanghA/i 1 and houseless I wander 

about, with my hair cut off, calm, not intermixing 
with people in this world. Thou askest me an 
unseasonable question about (my) family, O Brdh- 
ma»a!’ (455) 

3. SundarikabhAradvAfa: * Sir, Br 4 hma«as toge¬ 
ther with BrAhma»as ask truly, Art thou a BrAh- 
ma«a ? ’ 


Bhagavat: ‘If thou sayest, I am a BrAhma«a^ 
and callest me no BrAhmawa, then I ask thee about 
the SAvitti that consists of three padas and twenty- 
four syllables V (456) 

4. SundarikabhAradvA^a: ‘ For what (reason) did 
the Isis, men, Khattiyas, BrAhmawas make offerings 
to the gods abundantly in this world ?' 

Bhagavat: ‘ He who, perfect and accomplished at 
the time of offering, obtains the ear of one or the 
other (god), he will succeed, so I say.’ (457) 

5. ‘ Surely his offering will bear fruit,’—so said 

the BrAhmawa, ‘because we saw such an accom¬ 
plished man; for by not seeing such as you, some¬ 
body else will enjoy the oblation.’ (458) 

6. Bhagavat: ‘Therefore, O BrAhma»a, as you 

have come here to ask for something, ask ; perhaps 
thou mightest here find one that is calm, without 
anger, free from pain, free from desire, one with 
a good understanding.’ (459) 

1 See Rhys Davids, Buddhism, p. 166. 

* Ta m SSvittiw pu££££mi 
Tipadaw Aatuvtsatakkharaw. 

(Rig-veda III, 62, 10.) 
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7. Sundarikabh&radvS^a: ‘ I delight in offering, 

0 Gotama, I desire to make an offering, but I do 
not understand it; do thou instruct me, tell me in 
what case the offering succeeds.’ (460) 

8 . Bhagavat: ‘ Therefore, O Br 4 hma#a, lend me 

thy ear, I will teach thee the Dhamma. (461) 

9. ‘ Do not ask about descent, but ask about con¬ 

duct; from wood, it is true, fire in born; (likewise) a 
firm Muni, although belonging to a low family, may 
become noble, when restrained (from sinning) by 
humility. (462) 

10. ‘ He who is subdued by truth, endowed with 

temperance, accomplished, leading a religious life, 
on such a one in due time people should bestow 
oblations; let the Br£hma«a who has good works 
in view, offer. (463) 

ix. * Those who, after leaving sensual pleasures, 
wander about houseless, well restrained, being like 
a straight shuttle, on such in due time people should 
bestow oblations; let the Br 4 hma»a who has good 
works in view, offer. (464) 

12. ‘ Those whose passions are gone, whose senses 

are well composed, who are liberated like the moon 
out of the grasp of RAliu, on such in due time 
people should bestow oblations; let the BrAhma»a 
who has good works in view, offer. (465) 

13. ‘Those who wander about in the world without 

clinging (to anything), always thoughtful, having left 
selfishness, on such in due time people should be¬ 
stow oblations; let the Br£hma«a who has good 

works in view, offer. (466) 

14. ‘He who, after leaving sensual pleasures, wan¬ 
ders about victorious, he who knows the end of 
birth and death, who is perfectly happy (parinib- 

[10] o 
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buta), calm like a deep water, T ath&gata deserves 
the oblation. (467) 

15. * Just with the just and far from the unjust 1 , 

TatMgata is possessed of infinite understanding; 
undefiled both in this world and in the other, Tathi- 
gata deserves the oblation. (468) 

16. ' He in whom there lives no deceit, no arro¬ 

gance, he who is free from cupidity, free from selfish¬ 
ness, free from desire, who has banished anger, who 
is calm, the Brihma«a who has removed die taint 
of grief, Tathigata deserves the oblation. (469) 

17. ‘ He who has banished (every) resting-place 

of the mind, he for whom there is no grasping, he 
who covets nothing either in this world or in the 
other, Tath&gata deserves the oblation 2 . (47°) 

18. ‘He who is composed, who has crossed over 

the stream (of existence) and knows the Dhamma 
by (taking) the highest view (of it), he whose pas¬ 
sions are destroyed, who is wearing the last body, 
Tathdgata deserves the oblation. (471) 

19. ‘He whose passion for existence and whose 
. harsh talk are destroyed, are perished, (and therefore) 

exist not, he the accomplished and in every respect 
liberated Tath&gata deserves the oblation. (472) 

20. * He who has shaken off all ties, for whom 

there are no ties, who amongst arrogant beings is 
free from arrogance, having penetrated pain to¬ 
gether with its domain and subject, TatMgata 

deserves the oblation. (473) 

21. ‘He who, without giving himself up to desire, 
sees seclusion (i. e. Nibb 4 iia), who has overcome the 
view that is to be taught by others, to whom there 


> Samo samehi visamehi dfire. 


* Comp. Dhp. v. so. 
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are no objects of sense whatever, TathAgata de¬ 
serves the oblation 1 2 . (474) 

22. ‘ He to whom all Dhammas of every descrip¬ 
tion, after he has penetrated them, are destroyed, 
are perished, (and therefore) exist not, he who is 
calm, liberated in the destruction of attachment (i.e. 
NibbAna), TathAgata deserves the oblation. (475) 

23. ‘ He who sees the destruction of bond and 

birth, who has totally evaded the path of passion, 
(who is) pure, faultless, spotless, undepraved, TathA- 
gata deserves the oblation. (476) 

24. ‘He who does not measure himself by him¬ 

self, who is composed, upright, firm, without desire, 
free from harshness (akhila), free from doubt, TathA- 
gata deserves the oblation. (477) 

25. ‘He to whom there is no cause of folly, who 
has a supernatural insight in all Dhammas, who 
wears the last body, and who has acquired perfect 
enlightenment, the highest, the blessed, (for him) 
thus a Yakkha’s purification (takes place) V (478) 

26. SundarikabhAradvAg'a: ‘ May my offering be 

a true offering, because I met with such an accom¬ 
plished one; Brahman is my witness, may Bha- 
gavat accept me, may Bhagavat enjoy my obla¬ 
tion.’ ' (479) 

27. Bhagavat: 4 What is obtained by stanzas is 
not to be enjoyed by me, this is not the custom of 
the clearly-seeing, O Br&hmawa; Buddhas reject 
what is obtained by stanzas. While the Dhamma 


1 Asa m anissiya vivekadass! 
ParavediyazM * di/Mim up&tivatto 
Aramma«£ yassa na santi lce£i, &c. 

2 Comp. Kalahaviv&dasulta, v. 14. 


* Paravediyan ti parebi fl&petabba/w. Commentator. 
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exists, O BrAhma«a, this is the practice (of the 
Buddhas). (480) 

28. * With other food and drink must thou serve 
one that is perfect, a great I si, whose passions are de¬ 
stroyed, and whose misbehaviour has ceased, for this 
is a field for one who looks for good works V (481) 

29. SundarikabhAradvA^a: ‘ Good, O Bhagavat, 

then I should like to know, who will enjoy a gift 
from one like me, and whom I shall seek at the time 
of sacrifice (as one worthy of offerings) after having 
accepted thy doctrine.’ (482) 

30. Bhagavat: ‘Whosoever has no quarrels, whose 

mind is untroubled, and who has freed himself from 
lusts, whose sloth is driven away, (483) 

31. ‘Whosoever conquers his sins, knows birth 

and death, the Muni who is endowed with wisdom 2 , 
such a one who has attained to offering, (484) 

32. ‘Him you should worship and honour with 

food and drink, putting away frowning ; so the gifts 
will prospers’ (485) 

33. SundarikabhAradvA^a: ‘ Thou Buddha de- 
servest the oblation, (thou art) the best field for 
good works, the object of offering to all the world ; 
what is given to thee will bear great fruit.’ (486) 

Then the BrAhmawa SundarikabhAradvA^a said 
this to Bhagavat: ‘It is excellent, O venerable 
Gotama! It is excellent, O venerable Gotama! 

As one raises what has been overthrown, or reveals 
what has been hidden, or tells the way to him who 
has gone astray, or holds out an oil lamp in the dark 
that those who have eyes may see the objects, even 
so by the venerable Gotama in manifold ways the 


1 Comp. Kasibharadvgo-asutta, v. 7. 

1 Moneyyasampanna»j:=pa##£sampanna». Commentator. 
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Dhamma has been illustrated; I take refuge in 
the venerable Gotama, in the Dhamma, and in the 
Assembly of Bhikkhus; I wish to receive the robe 
and the orders from the venerable Gotama.’ 

The BrAhmawa SundarikabhAradvA^a received the 
pabba^gA from Bhagavat, and he received also the 
upasampadA; and the venerable BhAradvA^a, having 
lately received the upasampadA, leading a solitary, 
retired, strenuous, ardent, energetic life, lived after 
having in a short time in this existence by his own 
understanding ascertained and possessed himself of 
that highest perfection of a religious life for the 
sake of which men of good family rightly wander 
away from their houses to a houseless state. ‘ Birth 
had been destroyed, a religious life had been led, 
what was to be done had been done, there was 
nothing else (to be done) for this existence,’ so he 
perceived, and the venerable BhAradvA^u became 
one of the arahats. 

SundarikabhAradvA^asutta is ended. 


5. mAghasutta. 

Buddha on being asked tells MSgha of those worthy of offerings 
and the blessing of offering. 

So it was heard by me: 

At one time Bhagavat dwelt at RA^agaha, in the 
mountain (called) the Vulture’s Peak (Gi^jf^akA/a). 

Then the young man MAgha went to Bhagavat, 
and having gone to him he talked pleasantly with 
him, and after having had some pleasant, remarkable 
conversation with him he sat down apart; sitting 
down apart the young man MAgha spoke this to 
Bhagavat: 
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* O venerable Gotama, I am a liberal giver, boun¬ 
tiful, suitable to beg of; justly I seek for riches, and 
having sought for riches justly, I give out of the 
justly obtained and justly acquired riches to one, to 
two, to three, to four, to five, to six, to seven, to 
eight, to nine, to ten, to twenty, to thirty, to forty, 
to fifty, to a hundred, I give still more. (I should 
like to know), O venerable Gotama, whether I, while 
so giving, so offering, produce much good.’ 

‘ Certainly, O young man, dost thou in so offering 
produce much good; he, O young man, who is a 
liberal giver, bountiful, suitable to beg of, and who 
justly seeks for riches, and having sought for riches 
justly, gives out of his justly obtained and justly 
acquired riches to one, to two, to three, to four, to 
five, to six, to seven, to eight, to nine, to ten, to 
twenty, to thirty, to forty, to fifty, to a hundred, and 
gives still more, produces much good/ 

Then the young man MSgha addressed Bhagavat 
in stanzas: 

1. *1 ask the venerable Gotama, the bountiful/— 

so said the young man M&gha,—‘ wearing the yel¬ 
low robe, wandering about houseless: ’ ‘ He who is 
a householder, suitable to beg of, a donor, who, de¬ 
sirous of good, offers haying what is good in view, 
and giving to others in this world food and drink,— 
where (i.e. on whom bestowed) will the oblation of 
such an offerer prosper ? ’ (487) 

2. * He who is a householder, suitable to beg of, 

a donor, O M&gha/—so said Bhagavat,—‘ who, de¬ 
sirous of good, offers having what is good in view, 
and giving to others in this world food and drink, 
such a one will prosper with those worthy of 
offerings/ (488) 
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3. * He who is a householder, suitable to beg of, 

a donor,’—so said the young man,—‘who, desirous 
of good, offers having what is good in view, and 
giving to others in this world food and drink,—tell 
me (I being such a one), O Bhagavat, of those worthy 
of offerings.’ (489). 

4. Bhagavat: ‘ Those indeed who wander about in 
the world without clinging to anything and without 
possessing anything, perfect, self-restrained, on such 
in due time people should bestow oblations; let the 
Br&hma#a who has good (works) in view, offer. (490) 

5. ‘Those who have cut through all bonds and 

fetters, who are subdued, liberated, free from pain, 
and free from desire, on such in due time people 
should bestow oblations; let the BrShmawa who has 
good (works) in view, offer. (49 1 ) 

6. ‘ Those who are released from all bonds, who 

are subdued, liberated, free from pain, and free 
from desire, on such in due time people should 
bestow oblations; let the Brihmawa who has good 
(works) in view, offer. (492) 

7. ‘ Those who, having forsaken both passion and 

hatred and folly, have destroyed their desires and 
lead a religious life, on such in due time people 
should bestow oblations; let the Br&hma«a who has 
good (works) in view, offer'. (493) 

8. ‘ Those in whom there lives no deceit, no arro¬ 

gance, who are free from cupidity, free from selfish¬ 
ness, free from desire, on such in due time people 
should bestow oblations; let the Brfthmawa who has 
good (works) in view, offer. (494) 

9. ‘ Those indeed who without being lost in craving, 


1 Comp. Dhp. v. ao. 
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after crossing the stream (of existence), wander 
about free from selfishness, on such in due time 
people should bestow oblations; let the Brihma«a 
who has good (works) in view, offer. (495) 

10. * Those in whom there is no craving for any¬ 

thing in the world, nor for existence after existence 
here or in the other world, on such in due time 
people should bestow oblations; let the Brihmawa 
who has good (works) in view, offer. (496) 

11. ‘Those who, after leaving sensual pleasures, 

wander about houseless, well restrained, being like 
a straight shuttle, on such in due time people should 
bestow oblations; let the Brihmawa who has good 
(works) in view, offer. (497) 

12. * Those whose passions are gone, whose senses 

are well composed, who are liberated like the moon 
out of the grasp of Rahu, on such in due time people 
should Bestow oblations; let the Brihmawa who has 
good (works) in view, offer. (498). 

13. ‘ Those who are calm, whose passions are gone, 
who are without anger, and for whom there is no 
transmigration after having left here, on such in due 
time people should bestow oblations; let the Brfih- 
ma»a who has good (works) in view, offer. (499) 

14. ‘ Those who, after leaving birth and death alto¬ 

gether, have conquered all doubt, on such in due time 
people should bestow oblations; let the Br&hmawa 
who has good (works) in view, offer. (500) 

15. ‘Those who wander about in the world with 

themselves for a light, not possessed of anything, in 
every respect liberated, on such in due time people 
should bestow oblations; let the Brihmana who has 
good (works) in view, offer. (5 GI ) 

16. ‘Those who in this world rightly understand 
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this: “ This is the last (birth), there is no re-birth,” 
on such in due time people should bestow oblations; 
let the Br 4 hma#a who has good (works) in view, 
offer. (5° 2 ) 

17. ‘He who is accomplished, and delights in me¬ 
ditation, thoughtful, possessed of thorough enlight¬ 
enment, a refuge for many, on such a one in due 
time people should bestow oblations; let the Br&h- 
ma#a who has good (works) in view, offer.’ (503) 

18. ‘ Certainly my question was not in vain, Bha- 

gavat has told me of those worthy of offerings; for 
thou truly knowest this in this world, as surely to 
thee this Dhamma is known. (504) 

19. ‘He who is a householder, suitable to beg of, 

a donor,’—so said the. young man M&gha,—‘who, 
desirous of good, offers having what is good in 
view, and giving to others in this world food and 
drink,—tell me (I being such a one), O Bhagavat, 
of the blessing of offering.’ (5°S) 

20. ‘Offer, O Migha,’—so said Bhagavat,—‘and 
while offering make calm thy mind in all things; 
the object of the one that offers is the oblation, 
standing fast in this he leaves sin behind. (506) 

21. ‘Such a one whose passion is gone will re¬ 
press hatred, cultivating an unbounded friendly 

mind; continually strenuous night and day he will 
spread infinite goodness through all regions.’ (507) 

22. MAgha: ‘ Who prospers ? who is liberated and 

who is bound ? In which way can one by himself go 
to Brahmaloka ? Tell this to me who does not know, 
O Muni, when asked. Bhagavat is indeed my wit¬ 
ness that Brahman is seen by me to-day, for thou art 
to us equal to Brahman, this is the truth; how can one 
attain Brahmaloka, O thou glorious one ? ’ (508) 
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23. 4 He who offers the threefold blessing of obla¬ 
tion, O Mfigha,’—so said Bhagavat,—‘ such a one 
will prosper with those worthy of offerings; so, 
having offered properly, he who is suitable to beg 
of attains Brahmaloka, so I say.’ (509) 

This having been said, M&gha the young man 
spoke as follows to Bhagavat; ‘ Excellent, O vener¬ 
able Gotama 1 Excellent, O venerable Gotama! As 
one raises what has been overthrown, or reveals what 
has been hidden, or tells the way to him who has 
gone astray, or holds out an oil lamp in the dark that 
those who have eyes may see the objects, even so by 
the venerable Gotama in manifold ways the Dhamma 
has been illustrated; I take refuge in the venerable 
Gotama and in the Dhamma and in the Assembly of 
Bhikkhus. Let the venerable Gotama accept me as 
an up&saka (a follower, me), who henceforth for all 
my life have taken refuge (in him).’ 

Mfighasutta is ended. 


6. SABHIYASUTTA. 

Sabhiya, the ParibbSg-aka, goes to the six famous teachers of liis 
tune to have his questions answered, but not having his doubts 
solved, he repairs to Gotama and asks him how one is to behave 
to become a Brihmaaa, a Samawa, a Nahdtaka, a Khetta^ina, a 
K«sala, a PamSta, a Muni, a Vedagfi, an Anuvidita, a Dhira, an 
Agniya, a Sottiya, an Ariya, a ATarawavat, a ParibbS^ka. 
Bhagavat answers his questions, and Sabhiya finally receives the 
robe and the orders from Buddha. 

So it was heard by me: 

At one time Bhagavat dwelt at Rfiragaha, in 
Ve/uvana, in Kalandakanivfipa. And at that time 
questions were recited to Sabhiya, the Paribb^aka 
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(wandering mendicant),, by a deity who had in a 
former birth been a relation of his: ‘He who, O 
Sabhiya, be it a Samawa or a Br&hmawa, explains 
these questions to thee when asked, near him thou 
shouldst live a religious life.’ 

Then Sabhiya, the Paribb^aka, having learnt the 
questions from that deity, went to whatever Samaras 
and Br&htnawas there were that had an assembly (of 
Bhikkhus), a crowd (of followers), and were well- 
known teachers, famous leaders, considered excel¬ 
lent by the multitude, as Pftra«a-Kassapa, Makkhali- 
Goslla, A/ita-Kesakambali, Pakudha - Ka^Ayana, 
Sa»/aya-Bela#/fciputta, and N igaw^a-N itaputta. 
Those he went to, and after going to them, he 
asked the questions. They, being asked the ques¬ 
tions by Sabhiya, the ParibbS^aka, did not succeed 
(in answering them), and not succeeding they showed 
wrath and hatred and discontent, and they also in 
return put questions to Sabhiya, the Paribb^^aka. 

Then this came to the mind of Sabhiya, the Parib- 
bd^aka: 4 Whatever Samawas and Br&hmawas there 
are that have an assembly (of Bhikkhus), a crowd 
(of followers), and are well-known teachers, famous 
leaders, considered excellent by the multitude, as 
Pllra«a-Kassapa, Makkhali-Gosdla, A^ita-Kesakam- 
bali, Pakudha-Ka/’^dyana, Saw^aya- Bela/^iputta, 
and Niga«Ma-N&taputta, they, being asked ques¬ 
tions by me, did not succeed (in answering them), 
and not succeeding they showed wrath and hatred 
and discontent, and they also in return put ques¬ 
tions to me in this matter; surely I think I shall go 
back to what I have left, and enjoy sensual pleasures. 

Then this came to the mind of Sabhiya, the 
Paribb&pka: ‘This Sama»a Gotama has both an 
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assembly (of Bhikkhus) an4 a crowd (of followers), 
and is a well-known teacher, a famous leader, con¬ 
sidered excellent by the multitude, surely I think I 
shall go to Samara Gotama and ask these ques¬ 
tions.’ Then this came to the mind of Sabhiya, 
the Paribb^aka: ‘Whatever Samaras and Brih- 
ma»as there are that are decayed, old, aged, ad¬ 
vanced in years, having reached old. age, expe¬ 
rienced elders, long ordained, having assemblies (of 
Bhikkhus), crowds (of followers), being teachers well 
known, famous leaders, considered excellent by the 
multitude, as P6ra#a-Kassapa, Makkhali-Gosila, 
A^ita-Kesakambali, Pakudha-KaiiAyana, Sa»£aya- 
Bela//> 5 iputta, and Niga«A 6 a-N 4 taputta, they, being 
asked questions by me, did not succeed (in answering 
them), and hot succeeding they showed wrath and 
hatred and discontent, and they also in return put 
questions to me in this matter; (I should like to 
know) whether Samana Gotama being asked these 
questions will be able to explain them to me, for 
Samawa Gotama is both young by birth and new in 
ascetic life.’ 

Then this came to the mind of Sabhiya, the 
ParibbA^aka: * Sama#a Gotama is not to be slighted 
because he is young; even if the Sama«a is young, 
yet he is mighty and powerful; surely I think I 
shall go to Samawa Gotama and ask these ques¬ 
tions. Then Sabhiya, the Paribba^aka, went on a 
journey to RA^agaha, and wandering on his journey 
in regular order he came to RA^agaha, Ve/uvana, 
KalandakanivApa, to Bhagavat, and having come to 
Bhagavat he talked pleasantly with him, and after 
having had some pleasant and remarkable conversa¬ 
tion with him he sat down apart; sitting down apart 
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Sabhiya, the Paribbi^aka, spoke to Bhagavat in 
stanzas: 

1. ‘ Anxious and doubtful I have come,’—so said 

Sabhiya,—' longing to ask questions. Do thou put 
an end to these (doubts when) asked these questions 
by me, in regular order, and rightly explain them 
to me.’ (510) 

2. ‘ Thou hast come from afar, O Sabhiya,’—so 

said Bhagavat,—‘longing to ask questions; I shall 
put an end to those (doubts when) asked those 
questions by thee, in regular order, and rightly I 
shall explain them to thee. (511) 

3. ‘ Ask me, O Sabhiya, a question; whatsoever 
thou wishest in thy mind that question I (will 
explain, and) put an end to (thy doubt).’ (512) 

Then this came to the mind of Sabhiya, the Parib- 
bS^aka: * It is marvellous, it is wonderful indeed, the 
reception which I did not get from other Samaras 
and Brihma«as has been given me by Gotama,’ 
so saying he glad, rejoicing, delighted, and highly 
elated asked Bhagavat a question: 

4. * What should a man (necessarily) have obtained 

that people may call him a Bhikkhu?’—so said 
Sabhiya,—‘how may they call him compassionate, 
and how subdued? how can he be called enlightened 
(buddha) ? Asked (about this) do thou, Bhagavat, 
explain it to me.’ (513) 

5. ‘ He who by the path he has himself made, 
O Sabhiya,’—so said Bhagavat,—‘ has attained to 
perfect happiness, who has conquered doubt,who lives 
after having left behind both misfortune and fortune 1 , 
who has destroyed re-birth, he is a Bhikkhu. (514) 


1 Vipatti sampatti hani wxddhx, Commentator. 
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6. ‘Always resigned and attentive, he will not 

hurt any one in all the world, the Samara who has 
crossed the stream (of existence, and is) untroubled; 
for whom there are no desires (ussada), he is com¬ 
passionate. (5*5) 

7. ‘ He whose senses are trained internally and 

externally in all the world, he who after penetrating 
this and the other world longs for death, being 
trained, he is subdued. (516) 

8. ‘ Whosoever, after having considered all times 
(kappa), the revolution (sawsdra), both the vanishing 
and re-appearance (of beings), is free from defilement, 
free from sin, is pure, and has- obtained destruction of 
birth, him they call enlightened (buddha).' (517) 

Then Sabhiya, the Paribbigaka, having approved 
of and rejoiced at the words of Bhagavat, glad, re¬ 
joicing, delighted, highly elated, asked Bhagavat 
another question: 

9. ‘ What should a man (necessarily) have obtained 
that people may call him a Br4hma«a ? ’—so said 


Sabhiya, ‘ and how (may they call him) a Samara ? 
and how a Nahdtaka? how can he be called a 
Ndga ? Asked (about this) do thou, Bhagavat, 
explain it to me/ (518) 

10. ‘ He who, after removing all sins, O Sabhiya.’ 
—-so said Bhagavat,—‘is immaculate, well composed, 
firm-minded, perfect after crossing the Sawsdra, such 
an independent one is called a Brdhmawa. (519) 

11. * He who is calm, having left behind good and 
evil, free from defilement, having understood this 
and the other world, and conquered birth and death, 
such a one is called a Sama#a by being so V (520) 


1 Sama#o t£di pavu&&ate tathattfi. 
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12. ‘Whosoever, after having washed away all 

sins internally and externally in all the world, does 
not enter time (kappa) amongst gods and men who 
are subject to time, him they call a Nah&taka 
(cleansed) 1 . (5 21 ) 

13. ‘ He who does not commit any crime f the 

world, who, after abandoning all bonds and fetters, 
clings to nothing, being liberated, such a one is called 
a N&ga (sinless) by being so a .’ ( 5 22 ) 

Then Sabhiya, the Paribbi^aka, having approved 
of and rejoiced at the words of Bhagavat, glad, 
rejoicing, delighted, highly elated, further asked 

Bhagavat a question : 

14. ‘Whom do the Buddhas call a Khetta^ina ? ’— 

so said Sabhiya,—‘how (can they call any one) a 
Kusala ? and how a Pa»aTita ? how can he be called 
a Muni? Asked (about this) do thou, Bhagavat, 

explain it to me.’ (523) 

15. ‘He who, after examining all regions, O Sa¬ 

bhiya,’—so said Bhagavat,—‘ the divine and the 
human, and Brahman’s region, is delivered from the 
radical bond of all regions, such a one is called a 
Khetta/ina (he who has conquered the regions) by 
being so. (524) 

16. ‘He who, after examining all treasures, the 
divine and the human, and Brahman’s treasure, is 
delivered from the radical bond of all treasures, such 
a one is called a Kusala (happy) by being so. (525) 

1 Devamanussesu kappiyesu 
Kappan n’ eti tam Shu nahStako. 

5 Agu/« na karoti kiftfci loke 
Sabbasawyoge visa^a bandhandni 
Sabbattha na sagg'att vimutto 
N&go tSdi pavu^aie tathatta. 

But compare Pabba^Ssutta 17, Mdgandiyasutta 11, &c. 
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17. ‘He who, after examining both kinds of 

senses, internally and externally, is endowed with a 
clear understanding and has conquered evil and good 
(katthasukka), such a one is called a Pawafita (wise) 
by being so. (526) 

18. ‘ He who, having understood the Dhamma of 

the just and the unjust, internally and externally, in 
all the world, is to be worshipped by gods and men, 
he, after breaking through the net of ties, is called 
a Muni (sage).’ (527) 

Then Sabhiya, the ParibbS^aka, having approved 
of and rejoiced at the words of Bhagavat, glad, 
rejoicing, delighted, highly elated, further asked 
Bhagavat a question: 

19. ‘What should one (necessarily) have obtained 

that people may call him Vedagft?’—so said Sabhiya, 
—‘and how (may they call him) Anuvidita ? and 
how Viriyavat ? How does one become Af&niya ? 
Asked (about this) do thou, O Bhagavat, explain it 
to me.’ (528) 

20. ‘ He who, having conquered all sensations, O 

Sabhiya,’—so said Bhagavat,—‘ which are (known) to 
Sama#as and to Brihmawas, is free from passion for 
all sensations, he is Vedagft (having passed sensa¬ 
tion) after conquering all sensation. (5 2 9) 

21. ‘ He who, having seen the delusion of name 

and form 1 , internally and externally, the root of 
sickness, and is delivered from the radical bond of 
all sickness, such a one is called Anuvidita (well- 
informed) by being so. (53°) 

22. ‘ He who is disgusted in this world with all 
sins, is strong after conquering the pain of hell, is 


1 ArnmMa papad&mimarftpam. 
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strong and powerful, such a one is called Dhira ( = 
viriyavat, firm) by being so. (531) 

23. ‘He whose bonds are cut off internally and 

externally, the root of ties \ who is delivered from 
the radical bond of all ties, such a one is called 
Agniya (high-bred) by being so.’ (53 2 ) 

Then Sabhiya, the Paribbifuka, having approved 
of and rejoiced at the words of Bhagavat, glad, 
rejoicing, delighted, highly elated, further asked 
Bhagavat a question: 

24. ‘What should a man (necessarily) have ob¬ 

tained that people may call him a Sottiya?’ — so 
said Sabhiya,—‘ how (may they call him) an Ariya ? 
and how a Aara«avat ? how may he become a 
Paribbc^aka ? Asked (about this) do thou, O Bha¬ 
gavat, explain it to me.’ (533) 

25. ‘Whosoever, after having heard and under¬ 
stood every Dhamma in the world. O Sabhiya,’—so 
said Bhagavat,—‘whatsoever is wrong and what¬ 
soever is blameless, is victorious, free from doubt, 
liberated, free from pain in every respect, him they 
call a Sottiya (learned in the revelation). (534) 

26. ‘ Whosoever, after having cut off passions and 

desires, is wise and does not (again) enter the womb, 
having driven away the threefold sign, the mud (of 
lust), and who does not (again) enter time (kappa), 
him they call an Ariya (noble). ( 535 ) 

27. ‘He who in this world, after having at¬ 
tained the (highest) gain in the ATarawas, is skilful, 
has always understood the Dhamma, clings to nothing, 
is liberated, and for whom there are no passions, he is 
a Afarawavat (endowed with the observances). (536) 

1 Yass' assu lutani bandhannni 
Aggka.ltd.rn bahiddhS Xa safigamftlaw. 

[10] P 
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28. * Whosoever abstains from the action that has 

a painful result, above and below and across and in 
the middle, who wanders with understanding, who 
has put an end to deceit, arrogance, cupidity and 
anger, name and form, him they call a Paribbi- 
f aka (a wandering mendicant) who has attained the 
(highest) gain.’ (537) 

Then Sabhiya, the Paribbigaka, having approved 
of and rejoiced at the words of Bhagavat, glad, re¬ 
joicing, delighted, highly elated, having risen from his 
seat,andhaving put his upper robe upon one shoulder, 
bending his joined hands towards Bhagavat, praised 
Bhagavat face to face in appropriate stanzas: 

29. ‘ Having conquered the three and sixty (philo¬ 

sophical) views referring to the disputations of the 
Samawas, thou hast crossed over the darkness of 
the stream(?) (538) 

30. ' Thou hast passed to the end of and beyond 
pain, thou art a saint, perfectly enlightened, I consider 
thee one that has destroyed his passions, thou art glo¬ 
rious, thoughtful, of great understanding, O thou who 
puts an end to pain, thou hast carried me across. (539) 

31. ‘Because thou sawest my longing, and car- 

riedst me across my doubt, adoration be to thee, O 
Muni, who hast attained the (highest) gain in the 
ways of wisdom; O thou who art a true kinsman of 
the Adi££as, thou art compassionate. (54°) 

32. ‘The doubt I had before thou hast cleared 

away for me, O thou clearly-seeing; surely thou art 
a Muni, perfectly enlightened, there is no obstacle 
for thee. (541) 

1 Y&ni kn tifti y&ni kz sa/Afci 
Sama#appav&dasit£ni bh&ripa#da 
Sadftakkhara sa£danissit$ni (?) 

Osanwini vineyya oghatam' ag&. 
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33. * And all thy troubles are scattered and cut 
off, thou art calm, subdued, firm, truthful. (542) 

34. ‘ All gods and both N&rada and Pabbata re¬ 

joice at thee, the chief of the sinless (n&gan&ga), the 
great hero, when thou art speaking. (543) 

35. ‘Adoration be to thee, O noble man, adora¬ 
tion be to thee, O thou best of men; in the world of 
men and gods there is no man equal to thee. (544) 

36. ‘ Thou art Buddha, thou art the Master, thou 

art the Muni that conquers MfLra; after having cut 
off desire thou hast crossed over and hast carried 
across this generation. (545) 

37. ‘The elements of existence (upadhi) are over¬ 

come by thee, the passions are destroyed by thee, 
thou art a lion, free from desire, thou hast left behind 
fear and terror. (546) 

38. ‘ As a beautiful lotus does not adhere to the 

water, so thou dost not cling to good and evil, to 
either; stretch forth thy feet, O hero, Sabhiya wor¬ 
ships the Master’s (feet).’ ( 547 ) 

Then Sabhiya, the Paribb%aka, stooping with his 
head to Bhagavat’s feet, said this to Bhagavat: 

‘ It is excellent, O venerable! It is excellent, 
O venerable! As one raises what has been over¬ 
thrown, or reveals what has been hidden, or tells the 
way to him who has gone astray, or holds out an 
oil lamp in the dark that those who have eyes may 
see the objects, even so by the venerable Gotama 
in manifold ways the Dhamma has been illus¬ 
trated; I take refuge in the venerable Gotama, in 
the Dhamma, and in the Assembly of Bhikkhus; I 
wish to receive the robe and the orders from the 
venerable Bhagavat 

‘ He who, O Sabhiya, formerly belonging to 
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another creed (a#»atitthiyapubba), wishes to be 
adopted into this religion (dhammavinaya), and 
wishes to receive the robe and the orders, he serves 
for four months; after the lapse of four months 
Bhikkhus who have appeased their thoughts will 
give him the robe and the orders to become a 
Bhikkhu, (for) I also in this matter acknowledge 
a difference of persons.’ 

* If, O venerable, those that formerly belonged 
to another creed and wish to be adopted into this 
religion and to receive the robe and the orders, 
serve for four months, and after the lapse of 
four months Bhikkhus who have appeased their 
thoughts give them the robe and the orders that 
they may become Bhikkhus, I will serve for four 
years, and after the lapse of four years Bhikkhus 
who have appeased their thoughts shall give (me) 
the robe and the orders that I may become a 
Bhikkhu.’ 

Sabhiya, the Paribba^aka, received the robe and the 
orders from Bhagavat, and the venerable Sabhiya, 
having lately received the upasampadi, leading a 
solitary, retired, strenuous, ardent, energetic life, lived 
after having in a short time in this existence by his 
own understanding ascertained and possessed himself 
of that highest perfection of a religious life for the 
sake of which men of good family rightly wander 
away from their houses to a houseless state. ‘ Birth 
had been destroyed, a religious life had been led, 
what was to be done had been done, there was 
nothing else (to be done) for this existence,’ so he 
perceived, and the venerable Sabhiya became one 
of the saints. 


Sabhiyasutta is ended. 
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7 . SELASUTTA. 

Ke«iya, the Ga/ila, invites Buddha with his assembly to take his 
meals with him on the morrow. Sela, the Br£hma»a, arrived at 
that place with his three hundred young men; seeing the pre¬ 
parations he asks what is going on, and is answered that Buddha 
is expected the next day. On hearing the word ‘ Buddha/ Sela 
asks where Buddha lives, goes to him, converses with him, and 
is cohverted; so are his followers. 

So it was heard by me: 

At one time. Bhagavat wandering about in Angut- 
tar&pa, with a large assembly of Bhikkhus, with 1250 
Bhikkhus, went to Apawa, a town in Anguttar&pa.' 

And Ke?uya, the ascetic, with matted hair (fa/ila) 
heard the following: ‘ The Sama«a, the venerable 
Gotama, the Sakya son, gone out from the family of 
the Sakyas, wandering about in Anguttar&pa with 
a large assembly of Bhikkhus, with 1250 Bhikkhus, 
has reached Apa/za, and the following good praising 
words met the venerable Gotama: “ And so he is 
Bhagavat, the venerable, the perfectly enlightened, 
endowed with science and works (viggiiaraBa), the 
happy, knowing the world, the incomparable, the 
charioteer of men that are to he subdued, the 
master, the enlightened of gods and men, the glo¬ 
rious ; he teaches this world and the world of gods, 
of Mdras, of Brahmans, and beings comprising Sa- 
ma«as and Brihmawas, gods and men, having him¬ 
self known and seen them face to face; he teaches 
the Dhamma (which is) good in the beginning, in the 
middle, and in the end, is full of meaning and rich in 
words, quite complete; he teaches a perfectly pure 
religious life, and good is the sight of such saints. 

Then Kewiya, the Gatih, went (to the place) where 
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Bhagavat was, and having gone there he talked 
pleasantly with him, and after having had some 
pleasant and remarkable conversation (with him) he 
sat down apart; and while Kewiya, the Ga/ila, was 
sitting down apart, Bhagavat, by religious talk, 
taught, advised, roused, and delighted him. Then 
Ke»iya, the Ga/ila, having been taught, advised, 
roused, and delighted by Bhagavat through religious 
talk, said this to Bhagavat: 

‘ Let the venerable Gotama accept my food to¬ 
morrow, together with the assembly of Bhikkhus.’ 

This having been said, Bhagavat answered 
Ke»iya, the Ga/fila: ‘ Large, O Ke«iya, is the 
assembly of Bhikkhus, one thousand two hundred 
and fifty Bhikkhus, and thou art intimate with the 
Br&hmattas.’ 

A second time Kewiya, the Ga/ila, said this to 
Bhagavat: * Although, O venerable Gotama, the 
assembly of Bhikkhus is large, one thousand two 
hundred and fifty Bhikkhus, and I am intimate with 
the BrAhmarcas, let the venerable Gotama accept 
my food to-morrow, together with the assembly of 
Bhikkhus.’ 

A second time Bhagavat said this to Ke«iya, the 
Gafila: ‘ Large, O Kewiya, is the assembly of Bhik¬ 
khus, one thousand two hundred and fifty Bhikkhus, 
and thou art intimate with the Br&hma»as.' 

A third time Kewiya, the Ga/ila, said this to Bha¬ 
gavat: Although, O venerable Gotama, the assembly 
of Bhikkhus is large, one thousand two hundred and 
fifty Bhikkhus, and I am intimate with the BrAh- 
ma»as, yet let the venerable Gotama accept my food 
to-morrow, together with the assembly of Bhikkhus.’ 
Bhagavat assented by being silent. 
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Then Ke»iya, the Ga/ila, having learnt the assent 
of Bhagavat, after rising from his seat went to his 
hermitage, and having gone there he addressed his 
friends and servants, his relatives and kinsmen (as 
follows): ‘Let my venerable friends and servants, 
relatives and kinsmen hear me;—the Samara Go- 
tama has been invited by me to (take his) food (with 
me) to-morrow, together with the assembly of Bhik- 
khus; wherefore you must render me bodily service.’ 

‘Surely, O venerable one,’ so saying the friends 
and servants, relatives and kinsmen of Kewiya, the 
Ga/ila, complying with his request, some of them dug 
fireplaces, some chopped firewood, some washed the 
vessels, some placed waterpots, some prepared seats. 
Kewiya, the Garila, on the other hand, himself pro¬ 
vided a circular pavilion. 

At that time the Br&hmawa Sela lived at Apawa, 
perfect in the three Vedas, vocabulary, Ke/ubha, 
etymology, Itih&sa as the fifth (Veda), versed in 
metre, a grammarian, one not deficient in popular 
controversy and the signs of a great man, he taught 
three hundred young men the hymns 1 . At that 
time Kewiya, the Ga/ila, was intimate with the 
Br&hmawa Sela. Then the Brdhma«a Sela sur¬ 
rounded by three hundred young men, walking on 
foot, arrived at the place where the hermitage of 
Ke»iya, the Ga/ila, was. And the Br&hma#a Sela 
saw the Ga/ilas in Kemya’s hermitage, some of them 
digging fireplaces, some chopping firewood, some 
washing the vessels, some placing waterpots, some 

1 Tena kho pana samayena Selo brShmawo Apa«e pa/ivasati 
tSnnz.ni vedanaw pi! rag ft sanigha#;/uke/ubhdnanz a&kkbarappabhe- 
danam UMsapa#£am<lna7» padako veyy&kara«o lokiyatamahdpuri- 
salakkhaftesu anavayo tf»i minavakasatdni mante v££eti. 
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preparing seats, and Kemya, the Garila, on the other 
hand, himself providing a circular pavilion ; seeing 
Kemya, the Garila, he said this : ‘ Is the venerable 
Kemya to celebrate the marriage of a son or the 
marriage of a daughter, or is there a great sacrifice 
at hand, or has Bimbis&ra, the king of Magadha, 
who has a large body of troops, been invited for 
to-morrow, together with his army ? ’ 

‘ I am not to celebrate the marriage of a son or 
the marriage of a daughter, nor has Bimbisira, the 
king of Magadha, who has a large body of troops, 
been invited for to-morrow, together with his army, 
yet a great sacrifice of mine is at hand. The Sa- 
ma»a Gotama, the Sakya son, gone out from the 
Sakya family, wandering about in Anguttar&pa with 
a large assembly of Bhikkhus, one thousand two 
hundred, and fifty Bhikkhus, has reached Apawa, and 
the following good praising words met the venerable 
Gotama: “ And so he is Bhagavat, the venerable, 
the perfectly enlightened, endowed with science and 
works (vigg&£ara»a), the happy, knowing the world, 
the incomparable, the charioteer of men that are to 
be subdued, the master, the enlightened of gods 
and men, the glorious, he has been invited by 
me for to-morrow, together with the assembly of 
Bhikkhus.” ’ 

‘ Didst thou say that he is a Buddha, O venerable 
Kemya ? ’ 

‘ Yes, I say, O venerable Sela, that he is a Buddha.’ 

‘ Didst thou say that he is a Buddha, O venerable 
Kemya ? ’ 

* Yes, I say, O venerable Sela, that he is a Buddha.’ 

Then this occurred to the Brihmaraa Sela: ‘ This 
sound “ Buddha ” is (indeed) rare, but in our hymns 
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are to be found the thirty-two signs of a great man, 
and for a great man endowed with these there are 
two conditions and no more : if he lives in a house 
he is a king, a universal (king), a just religious king, 
a lord of the four-cornered (earth), a conqueror, one 
who has obtained the security of his people (and) is 
possessed of the seven gems. These are his seven 
gems, namely, the wheel gem, the elephant gem, 
the horse gem, the pearl gem, the woman gem, the 
householder gem, and the chief gem as the seventh. 
He has more than a thousand sons, heroes, possessing 
great bodily strength and crushing foreign armies; 
he having conquered this ocean-girt earth without a 
rod and without a weapon, but by justice, lives (in 
a house). But if, on the other hand, he goes out 
from (his) house to the houseless state, he becomes 
a saint, a perfectly enlightened, one who has removed 
the veil in the world. And where, O venerable 
Kemya, dwells now that venerable Gotama, the 
saint and the perfectly enlightened ? ’ 

This having been said, Kewiya, the CParila, 
stretching out his right arm, spoke as follows to the 
Br 4 hma»a Sela: * There, where yon blue forest line 
is, O venerable Sela.’ 

Then the Brdhmawa Sela together with (his) three 
hundred young men went to the place where Bhaga- 
vat was. Then the Br&hmawa Sela addressed those 
young men: ‘ Come ye, venerable ones, with but 
little noise, walking step by step, for Bhagavats are 
difficult of access, walking alone like lions, and when 
I speak to the venerable Samara Gotama, do ye not 
utter interrupting words, but wait ye venerable ones, 
for the end of my speech.’ 

Then the Br&hmawa Sela went to the place where 
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Bhagavat was, and having gone there he talked 
pleasantly with Bhagavat, and after having had some 
pleasant and remarkable conversation with him he 
sat down apart, and while sitting down apart Sela, 
the Brihmawa, looked for the thirty-two signs of 
a great man on the body of Bhagavat. And the 
Brihmawa Sela saw the thirty-two signs of a great 
man on the body of Bhagavat with the exception of 
two; in respect to two of the signs of a great man 
he had doubts, he hesitated, he was not satisfied, he 
was jiot assured as to the member being enclosed in 
a membrane and as to his having a large tongue. 

Then this occurred to Bhagavat: ‘This Br&hmazza 
Sela sees in me the thirty-two signs of a great man 
with the exception of two, in respect to two of the 
signs of a great man he has doubts, he hesitates, he 
is not satisfied, he is not assured as to the member 
being enclosed in a membrane, and as to my having 
a large tongue. Then Bhagavat created such a 
miraculous creature that the Br£hma«a Sela might 
see Bhagavat s member enclosed in a membrane. 
Then Bhagavat having put out his tongue touched 
and stroked both his ears, touched and stroked both 
nostrils, and the whole circumference of his forehead 
he covered with his tongue. 

Then this occurred to the Brihma/za Sela: ‘ The 
Samawa Gotama is endowed with the thirty-two signs 
of a great man, with them all, not with (only) some 
of them, and yet I do not know whether he is a 
Buddha or not; I have heard old and aged Br£h- 
ma«as, teachers and their previous teachers, say 
that, those who are saints and perfectly enlightened 
manifest themselves when their praise is uttered. 

I think I shall praise the Samara Gotama face to 
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face in suitable stanzas.’ Then the Brihma«a Sela 
praised Bhagavat face to face in suitable stanzas : 

1. ‘ Thou hast a perfect body, thou art resplen¬ 

dent, well-born, of beautiful aspect, thou hast a golden 
colour, O Bhagavat, thou hast very white teeth, 
thou art strong. (548) 

2. ‘All the signs that are for a well-born man, they 
are on thy body, the signs of a great man. (549) 

3. ‘Thou hast a bright eye, a handsome coun¬ 

tenance, thou art great, straight, majestic, thou 
shinest like a sun in the midst of the assembly of 
the Samaras. ( 55 °) 

4. ‘ Thou art a Bhikkhu of a lovely appearance, 

thou hast a skin like gold; what is the use of being 
a Samawa to thee who art possessed of the highest 
beauty? ( 55 1 ) 

5. ‘ Thou deservest to be a king, a king of uni¬ 

versal kings, a ruler of the four-cornered (earth), 
a conqueror, a lord of the jambu grove (i. e. 
India). ( 552 ) 

6. ‘ Khattiyas and wealthy kings are devoted to 

thee; rule, O Gotama, as a king of kings, a leader 
of men.’ (55?) 

7. ‘ I am a king, O Sela,’—so said Bhagavat,— 
an incomparable, religious king (dhammara,£'an),with 

justice (dhammena) I turn the wheel, a wheel that is 
irresistible 1 .’ ( 554 ) 

8. ‘ Thou acknowledgest thyself (to be) perfectly 

enlightened (sambuddha),’—so said Sela, the Br&h- 
ma«a,—‘ an incomparable, religious king; “ with 
justice I turn the wheel,” so thou sayest, O 
Gotama. ( 555 ) 


1 Compare Gospel of St. John xviii. 37. 
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9. ‘ Who is thy general, (who is thy) disciple, 

(who is) the successor of the master, who is to 
turn after thee the wheel of religion turned (by 
thee)?* (55f) 

10. ‘ The wheel turned by me, O Sela,’—so said 

Bhagavat,—‘ the incomparable wheel of religion, 
Siriputta is to turn after (me), he taking after 
Tathigata. ( 557 ) 

11. ‘What is to be known is known (by me), 

what is to be cultivated is cultivated (by me), what 
is to be left is left by me, therefore I am a Buddha, 
O Brihmawa. ( 55*0 

12. ‘ Subdue thy doubt about me, have faith (in 

me), .0 Brihmawa, difficult (to obtain) is the sight of 
Buddhas repeatedly. ( 559 ) 

13. ‘Of those whose manifestation is difficult for 

you (to obtain) in the world repeatedly, I am, O 
Brihmawa, a perfectly enlightened, an incomparable 
physician, (560) 

14. ‘ Most eminent, matchless, a crusher of Mira’s 

army; having subjected all enemies I rejoice secure 
on every side.’ (561) 

15. Sela: ‘O venerable ones, pay attention to 

this: as the clearly-seeing (Buddha) says, (so it is): 
he is a physician, a great hero, and roars like a 
lion in the forest. (562) 

16. ‘Who, having seen him, the most eminent, 

the matchless, the crusher of Mira’s army, is not 
appeased, even if he be of black origin (kawhibhi- 
i^tika). (563) 

17. ‘ He who likes me, let him follow after (me), 

he who does not like me, let him go away; I shall 
at once take the orders in the presence of him of 
excellent understanding (i. e. Buddha).’ (564) 
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18. The followers of Sela: ‘ If this doctrine of the 

perfectly enlightened pleases thee, we also shall take 
the orders in the presence of him of excellent under¬ 
standing.’ (565) 

19. Sela, these three hundred Br&hma»as ask 
with clasped hands (to be admitted into the order): 

‘ we want to cultivate a religious life, O Bhagavat, 
in thy presence.’ (566) 

20. ‘ A religious life is well taught (by me),—O 

Sela,’ so said Bhagavat,—‘ an instantaneous, an im¬ 
mediate (life), in which it is not in vain to become 
an ascetic to one who learns in earnest V (567) 

Then the Brdhma?m Sela together with his as¬ 
sembly took the robe and the orders in the presence 
of Bhagavat. 

Then Ke/dya, the Ca/ila, by the expiration of that 
night, having provided in his hermitage nice hard 
food and soft food, let Bhagavat know the time (of 
the meal): ‘ It is time, O venerable Gotama, the 
meal is prepared.’ Then Bhagavat in the morning, 
having put on his raiment and taken his bowl and 
robes, went to the Ca/ila Kemya’s hermitage, and 
having gone there he sat down on the prepared 
seat, together with the assembly of Bhikkhus. Then 
Kemya, the £a/ila, satisfied and served with his own 
hands the assembly of Bhikkhus, with Buddha at 
their head, with nice hard food and soft food. Then 
Ke«iya, the Ca/ila, having gone up to Bhagavat who 
had finished eating and had taken his hand out of 
the bowl, took a low seat and sat down apart, and 
while Kewiya, the ( 7 a/il:t, was sitting down apart, 
Bhagavat delighted him with these stanzas : 

21. ‘The principal thing in sacrifice is the sacred 
fire, the principal thing amongst the hymns is the Ha- 
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vitti 1 , the king is the principal amongst men, and the 
sea the principal amongst waters (nadina*#*). (568) 

22. ‘Amongst the stars the moon is the prin¬ 

cipal thing, the sun is the principal thing amongst 
the burning 3 (objects), amongst those that wish for 
good works and make offerings the assembly (sa»z- 
gha) indeed is the principal.’ (569) 

Then Bhagavat, having delighted Ke#iya, the 
GWila, with these stanzas, rose from (his) seat and 
went away. , 

Then the venerable Sela together with his as¬ 
sembly leading a solitary, retired, strenuous, afdent, 
energetic life, lived after having in a short time in 
this existence by his own understanding ascertained 
and possessed himself of that highest perfection of a 
religious life for the sake of which men of good 
family rightly wander away from their houses to a 
houseless state; * birth (had been) destroyed, a reli¬ 
gious life (had been) led, what was to be done (had 
been) done, there was nothing else (to be done) for 
this existence,’ so he perceived, and the venerable 
Sela together with his assembly became one of the 
saints. 

Then the venerable Sela together with his as¬ 
sembly went to Bhagavat, and having gone (to him) 
he put his upper robe on one shoulder, and bending 
his joined hands towards Bhagavat he addressed 
him in stanzas: 

23. ‘Because we took refuge in thee on the eighth 

day previous to this, O thou clearly-seeing, in seven 
nights, O Bhagavat, we have been trained in thy 
doctrine. (5 70) 

1 Sivitti Aiandaso mukhaa*. * Comp. N&lakasutta, v. 42. 

* AdiAfo tapataiw mukhajw. 
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24. ‘ Thou art Buddha, thou art the Master, thou 
art the Muni that conquered Mftra, thou hast, after 
cutting off the affections, crossed over (the stream 
of existence) and taken over these beings. (571) 

25. ‘The elements of existence (upadhi)have been 

overcome by thee, the passions have been destroyed 
by thee, thou art a lion not seizing on anything, thou 
hast left behind fear and danger. (57 2 ) 

26. ‘These three hundred Bhikkhus stand here 

with clasped hands; stretch out thy feet, O hero, let 
the N&gas worship the Master’s feet.’ (573) 

Selasutta is ended. 


8. SALLASUTTA. 

Life is short, all mortals are subject to death, but knowing the 
terms of the world the wise do not grieve, and those who have 
left sorrow will be blessed.—Text in the Dasaratha- Gitaka, 
P-34- 

1. Without a cause and unknown is the life of 

mortals in this world, troubled and brief, and com¬ 
bined with pain. (574) 

2. For there is not any means by which those 

that have been born can avoid dying; after reaching 
old age there is death, of such a nature are living 
beings. (575) 

3. As ripe fruits are early in danger of falling, 

so mortals when born are always in danger of 
death. (576) 

4. As all earthen vessels made by the potter end 

in being broken, so is the life of mortals. (5 77) 

5. Both young and grown-up men, both those who 
are fools and those who are wise men, all fall into 
the power of death, all are subject to death. (578) 
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6. Of those who, overcome by death, go to the 

other world, a father does not save his son, nor rela¬ 
tives their relations. (579) 

7. Mark! while relatives are looking on and lament¬ 

ing greatly, one by one of the mortals is carried off, 
like an ox that is going to be killed. (580) 

8. So the world is afflicted with death and decay, 

therefore the wise do not grieve, knowing the terms 
of the world. (581) 

9. For him, whose way thou dost not know, either 

when he is coming or when he is going, not seeing 
both ends, thou grievest in vain. (582) 

10. If he who grieves gains anything, (although 

he is only) a fool hurting himself, let the wise man 
do the same. (583) 

11. Not from weeping nor from grieving will any 
one obtain peace of mind; (on the contrary), the 
greater his pain will be, and his body will suffer. (584) 

12. He will be lean and pale, hurting himself by 

himself, (and yet) the dead are not kept alive ', 
lamentation (therefore) is of no avail. (585) 

13. He who does not leave grief behind, goes 

(only) deeper into pain; bewailing the dead he 
falls into the power of grief. (586) 

14. Look at others passing away, men that go (to 

what they deserve) according to their deeds, beings 
trembling already here, after falling into the power 
of death. (587) 

15. In whatever manner people think (it will come 

to pass), different from that it becomes, so great is 
the disappointment 2 (in this world); see, (such are) 
the terms of the world. (588) 


1 Na ytpenti na taw tesSw upakSr&ya hoti. Commentator. 
* EtSdiso vinabh&vo. 
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16. Even if a man lives a hundred years or even 
more, he is at last separated from the company of 
his relatives, and leaves life in this world. (589) 

1 7 * Therefore let one, hearing (the words of) the 
saint, subdue his lamentation; seeing the one that 
has passed away and is dead, (let him say): * He will 
not be found by me (any more).’ (590) 

18. Asa house on fire is extinguished by water, 

so also the wise, sensible, learned, clever man rapidly 
drives away sorrow that has arisen, as the wind a 
tuft of cotton. (591) 

19. He who seeks his own happiness should draw 

out his arrow (which is) his lamentation, and com¬ 
plaint, and grief. (592) 

20. He who has drawn out the arrow and is not 

dependent (on anything), he, having obtained peace 
of mind, (and) having overcome all sorrow, will be¬ 
come free from sorrow, and blessed (nibbuta). (593) 

Sallasutta is ended. 


9. vASErZtfASUTTA. 

A dispute arose between two young men, Bhiradva^a and V iszitha., 
the former contending man to be a Brahmana by birth, the latter 
by deeds. They agreed to go and ask Samara Gotama, and he 
answered that man is a Brihma^a by his work only. The two 
young men are converted.—Text (from Ma^Aimanikdya) and 
translation in Alwis’s Buddhist Nirvkna, p. 103. 

. So it was heard by me: 

At one time Bhagavat dwelt at I£>£A4na/»kala, in 
the I/fcM&nawkala forest. At that time many dis¬ 
tinguished, wealthy Brdhmawas lived, at lkkk&na.m- 
kala, as the Br 4 hma«a ATawkin, the Brihma«a 
[10] 0 
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TArukkha, the BrAhmawa Pokkharasiti, the BrAh- 
ma«a GAnusso»i, the BrAhma»a Todeyya, and other 
distinguished, wealthy BrAhmafzas. 

Then this dialogue arose between the young men 
VAsetfAa and Bhdradv^u while walking about: 

‘ How does one become a BrAhma«a? ’ 

The young man BhAradvA^u said: * When one 
is noble by birth on both sides, on the mother’s and 
on the father’s side, of pure conception up to the 
seventh generation of ancestors, not discarded and 
not reproached in point of birth, in this way one is 
a BrAhma«a.’ 

The young man VAse^Aa said: ‘ When one is 
virtuous and endowed with (holy) works, in this way 
he is a BrAhmazza.’ 

Neither could the young man BhAradvA^a con¬ 
vince the young man VAse#. 4 a, nor could the young 
man VAse/Ma convince the young man BhAradv^fa. 
Then the young man Vasettka. addressed the young 
man BhAradvA^a: ‘ O BhAradvAfa, this Samawa 
Gotama, the Sakya son, gone out from the Sakya 
family, dwells at I&fe^Anawkala, in the forest of 
L&i’AAnaazkala, and the following good praising words 
met the venerable Gotama: “ And so he is Bha- 
gavat, the venerable, the enlightened, the glorious, 
let us go, O venerable BhAradvAjra, let us go (to 
the place) where the Sama«a Gotama is, and having 
gone there let us ask the Sama/za Gotama about 
this matter, and as the Samawa Gotama replies so 
will we understand it.”' 

1 Very well, O venerable one; ’ so the young man 
BhAradv^^a answered the young man Vise/Ma. 

Then the young men VAse^a and BhAradv^a 
went (to the place) where Bhagavat was, and having 
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gone, they talked pleasantly with Bhagavat, and 
after having had some pleasant and remarkable con¬ 
versation (with him) they sat down apart. Sitting 
down apart the young man V&se/Ma addressed Bha¬ 
gavat in stanzas: 

1. ‘We are accepted and acknowledged masters 
of the three Vedas, I am (a pupil) of Pokkharas&ti, 
and this young man is (the pupil) of Tdrukkha. (594) 

2. ‘ We are accomplished in all the knowledge 

propounded by those who are acquainted with the 
three Vedas, we are padakas (versed in the metre), 
veyy&karawas (grammarians ?), and equal to our 
teachers in recitation (^appa) 1 . (595) 

3. ‘ We have a controversy regarding (the distinc¬ 

tions of) birth, O Gotama! Bh&radv&^a. says, one 
is a Brihmawa by birth, and I say, by deeds; know 
this, O thou clearly-seeing ! (596) 

4. ‘We are both unable to convince each other, 

(therefore) we have come to ask thee (who art) cele¬ 
brated as perfectly enlightened. (597) 

5. ‘As people adoring the full moon worship (her) 

with uplifted clasped hands, so (they worship) Gotama 
in the world. (598) 

6. ‘ We ask Gotama who has come as an eye to 

the world: Is a man a Br&hma«a by birth, or is he so 
by deeds ? Tell us who do not know, that we may 
know a Br&hma«a.’ ( 599 ) 

7. ‘ I will explain to you, O Vkstlihz '—so said 
Bhagavat,—‘in due order the exact distinction of 

1 Tevy.'gdnaM* yad akkh&taw 
Tatra kovalino 'ssmase, 

Padak’ asma veyyakara«£ 

(Sappct Siariyas&disS. 

** Tevj&inam • tivcdfinaw/. Commentator; but compare v. 63. 
f Gappe-vede. Commentator. 
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living beings according to species, for their species 
are manifold. (600) 

8. ‘Know ye the grass and the trees, although they 
do not exhibit (it), the marks that constitute species 
are for them, and (their) species are manifold. (601) 

9. ‘Then (know ye) the worms, and the moths, 

and the different sorts of ants, the marks that con¬ 
stitute species are for them, and (their) species are 
manifold. (602) 

10. ‘ Know ye also the four-footed (animals), small 

and great, the marks that constitute species are for 
them, and (their) species are manifold. (603) 

n. ‘Know ye also the serpents, the long-backed 
snakes, the marks that constitute species are for 
them, and (their) species are manifold. (604) 

12. * Then know ye also the fish which range in 

the water, the marks that constitute species are for 
them, and (their) species are manifold. (605) 

13. ‘ Then know ye also the birds that are borne 

along on wings and move through the air, the marks 
that constitute species are for them, and (their) spe¬ 
cies are manifold. (606) 

14. ‘As in these species the marks that constitute 

species are abundant, so in men the marks that con¬ 
stitute species are not abundant (607) 

1 5- * Not as regards their hair, head, ears, eyes, 
mouth, nose, lips, or brows, (608) 

16. ‘ Nor as regards their neck, shoulders, 

belly, back, hip, breast, female organ, sexual inter- 
course, ( 6o9 ) 

17. ‘Nor as regards their hands, feet, palms, 

nails, calves, thighs, colour, or voice are there marks 
that constitute species as in other species. (610) 

18. Difference there is in beings endowed with 
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bodies, but amongst men this is not the case, the 
difference amongst men is nominal (only) 1 . (6u) 

19. ‘For whoever amongst men lives by cow¬ 

keeping,—know this, O Vase/Ma,—he is a husband¬ 
man, not a Brihma«a. (612) 

20. ‘And whoever amongst men lives by dif¬ 

ferent mechanical arts,—know this, O V 4 se//> 4 a,— 
he is an artisan, not a Br&hma»a. (613) 

21. ‘And whoever amongst men lives by trade,— 

know this, O V&se//< 6 a,—he is a merchant, not a 
Brdhmawa. (614) 

22. ‘And whoever amongst men lives by serving 

others,—know this, O V&se/Aia,—he is a servant, 
not a Br&hmawa. (615) 

23. ‘And whoever amongst men lives by theft,— 

know this, O V&seti/ia ,—he is a thief, not a Brih- 
ma«a. (616) 

24. ‘And whoever amongst men lives by archery, 

—know this, O Vfise#* 4 a,—he is a soldier, not a 
Brahmawa. (617) 

25. ‘And whoever amongst men lives by per¬ 
forming household ceremonials,—know this, O Vfi- 
sett/ia ,—he is a sacrificer, not a Brhhmawa. (618) 

26. ‘And whoever amongst men possesses villages 

and countries,—know this, O Vdse//< 4 a,—he is a king, 
not a Br&hmawa. (619) 

27. ‘And I do not call one a Brfihmawa on account 
of his birth or of his origin from (a particular) 
mother; he may be called bhovadi, and he may be 
wealthy, (but) the one who is possessed of nothing 

1 I’a^attaw sasarirosu, 

Manussesv-ctiiwi rui vi^yati, 

Vokara® Li manussesu 
Sjma/ 7 > 7 ;iya pavuMati. 
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and seizes upon nothing, him I call a Brdh- 
mawa 1 . (620) 

28. * Whosoever, after cutting all bonds, does not 

tremble, has shaken off (all) ties and is liberated, him 
I call a Br&hma«a. (621) 

29. ‘The man who, after cutting the strap (i.e. 

enmity), the thong (i. e. attachment), and the rope 
(i. e. scepticism) with all that pertains to it, has 
destroyed (all) obstacles (i.e. ignorance), the enlight¬ 
ened (buddha), him I call a BrAhma«a. (622) 

30. ' Whosoever, being innocent, endures reproach, 

blows, and bonds, the man who is strong in (his) 
endurance and has for his array this strength, him 
I call a Br&hmawa. (623) 

31. ‘The man who is free from anger, endowed 

with (holy) works, virtuous, without desire, sub¬ 

dued, and wearing the last body, him I call a Br&h- 
ma«a. (624) 

32. 'The man who, like water on a lotus leaf, or a 
mustard seed on the point of a needle, does not cling 
to sensual pleasures, him I call a Br4hma«a. (625) 

33 * The man who knows in this world the de¬ 
struction of his pain, who has laid aside (his) burden, 
and is liberated, him Teal! a Brdfimawa. (626) 

34 - The man who has a profound understanding, 
who is wise, who knows the true way and the wrong 

way, who has attained the highest good, him I call 
a Brihmawa. 

35 - ‘ The man who does not mix with householders 
nor with the houseless, who wanders about without 

a house, and who has few wants, him I call a Brdh- 
ma#a. . . 

36 - * Whosoever, after refraining from hurtin g 

1 Comp. Dhp. v. 39-6, & c . 
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(living) creatures, (both) those that tremble and 
those that are strong, does not kill or cause to be 
killed, him I call a Brihmawa. (629) 

37. ‘The man who is not hostile amongst the 
hostile, who is peaceful amongst the violent, not 
seizing (upon anything) amongst those that seize 
(upon everything), him I call a Brihmawa. (630) 

38. ‘The man whose passion and hatred, arrogance 
and hypocrisy have dropt like a mustard seed from 
the point of a needle, him I call a Br&hma«a. (631) 

39. * The man that utters true speech, instructive 
and free from harshness, by which he does not 
offend any one, him I call a Br&hmawa. (632) 

40. ‘ Whosoever in the world does not take what 
has not been given (to him), be it long or short, small 
or large, good or bad, him I call a Br&hmaraa. (633) 

41. ‘The man who has no desire for this world 

or the next, who is desireless and liberated, him 
1 call a Br&hmatta. (634) 

42. ‘ The man who has no desire, who through his 
knowledge is free from doubt, and has attained the 
depth of immortality, him I call a Br&hma«a. (635) 

43. ‘Whosoever in this world has overcome good 
and evil, both ties, who is free from grief and defile¬ 
ment, and is pure, him I call a Br£ihma«a. (630) 

44. ‘The man that is stainless like the moon, 

pure, serene, and undisturbed, who has destroyed 
joy, him I call a Briihmawa. (637) 

45. ‘Whosoever has passed over this quagmire 

difficult to pass, (who has passed over) revolution 
(sawsdra) and folly, who has crossed over, who has 
reached the other shore, who is meditative, free 
from desire and doubt, calm without seizing (upon 
anything), him I call a Br&hmawa. (638) 
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46. ‘Whosoever in this world, after abandoning 

sensual pleasures, wanders about houseless, and 
has destroyed the existence of sensual pleasures 
(kAmabhava), him I call a Brahmawa. (639) 

47. ‘Whosoever in this world, after abandoning 

craving, wanders about houseless, and has destroyed 
the existence of desire (tarahAbhava), him I call a 
BrAhmawa. (640) 

48. ‘ Whosoever, after leaving human attachment 

(yoga), has overcome divine attachment, and is 
liberated from all attachment, him I call a BrAh- 
ma«a. (641) 

49. ‘The man that, after leaving pleasure and 

disgust, is calm and free from the elements of exist¬ 
ence (nirupadhi), who is a hero, and has conquered 
all the world, him I call a BrAhmawa. (642) 

50. ‘ Whosoever knows wholly the vanishing and 

reappearance of beings, does not cling to (anything), 
is happy (sugata), and enlightened, him I call a 
BrAhmawa. (643) 

51. ‘The man whose way neither gods nor Gan- 
dhabbas nor men know, and whose passions are de¬ 
stroyed, who is a saint, him I call a BrAhma»a. (644) 

52. ‘ The man for whom there is nothing, neither 

before nor after nor in the middle, who possesses 
nothing, and does not seize (upon anything), him 
I call a BrAhma«a. (645) 

53* ' The (man that is undaunted like a) bull, who 
is eminent, a hero, a great sage (mahesi), victorious, 
free from desire, purified, enlightened, him I call a 
BrAhmawa. (646) 

54* ‘The man who knows his former dwellings, 

who sees both heaven and hell, and has reached the 
destruction of births, him I call a BrAhmawa. (647) 
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55. ’For what has been designated as “name" 

and “ family ” in the world is only a term, what has 
been designated here and there is understood by 
common consent. (648) 

56. ‘ Adhered to for a long time are the views of 

the ignorant, the ignorant tell us, one is a Br&hmawa 
by birth. (649) 

57. ‘ Not by birth is one a Br&hma«a, nor is one 
by birth no Br&hmawa; by work (kammani) one is 
a Brihmawa, by work one is no Br&hma#a. (650) 

58. ‘By work one is a husbandman, by work one 

is an artisan, by work one is a merchant, by work 
one is a servant. (651) 

59. ‘ By work one is a thief, by work one is a 

soldier, by work one is a sacrificer, by work one is 
a king. (652) 

60. ‘ So the wise, who see the cause of things and 

understand the result of work, know this work as 
it really is. (653) 

61. ‘ By work the world exists, by work mankind 

exists, beings are bound by work as the linch-pin 
of the rolling cart (keeps the wheel on). (654) 

62. ‘ By penance, by a religious life,by self-restraint, 

and by temperance, by this one is a Brabmawa, such 
a one (they call) the best Br&hmawa. (655) 

63. ‘lie who is endowed with the threefold 

knowledge, is calm, and has destroyed regenera¬ 
tion,—know this, C) Vase///«i,-~ he is to the wise 
Brahman and Sakka.' (656) 

This having been said, the young men Vdse//^a 
and Bharatlva^a spoke to Bhagavat as follows : 

‘It is excellent,() venerableGotama! It is excellent, 
0 venerable (iotaina! As one raises what has been 
overthrown, or reveals what has been hidden, or 
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tells the way to him who has gone astray, or holds 
out an oil lamp in the dark that those who have eyes 
may see the objects, even so by the venerable Go- 
tama in manifold ways the Dhamma has been illus¬ 
trated ; we take refuge in the venerable Gotama, in 
the Dhamma, and in the Assembly of Bhikkhus; 
may the venerable Gotama receive us as followers 
(upisaka), who from this day for life have taken 
refuge (in him).’ 

Vise#Aasutta is ended. 


10 . kokAliyasutta. 

Kokiliya abuses Siriputta and Moggaliina to Buddha; therefore 
as soon as he has left Buddha, he is struck with boils, dies and 
goes to the Paduma hell, whereupon Buddha describes to the 
Bhikkhus the punishment of backbiters in hell. 

So it was heard by me: 

At one time Bhagavat dwelt at Sivatthl, in 
Cetavana, in the. park of Anithapiw^ka. Then 
the Bhikkhu Kokiliya approached Bhagavat, and 
after having approached and saluted Bhagavat he 
sat down apart; sitting down apart the Bhikkhu 
Kokiliya said this to Bhagavat: ‘ O thou venerable 
one, Siriputta and Moggaliina have evil desires; 
they have fallen into the power of evil desires.’ 

When this had been said, Bhagavat spoke to the 
Bhikkhu Kokiliya as follows: ‘(Do) not (say) so, 
Kokiliya; (do) not (say) so, Kokiliya; appease, O 
Kokiliya, (thy) mind in regard to Siriputta and 
Moggaliina: Siriputta and Moggaliina are amiable 1 .’ 


1 Pesali ti piyasili. Commentator. 
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A second time the Bhikkhu Kokdliya said this to 
Bhagavat: ‘ Although thou, O venerable Bhagavat, 
(appearest) to me (to be) faithful and trustworthy, 
yet Sdriputta and Moggalldna have evil desires, they 
have fallen into the power of evil desires.’ 

A second time Bhagavat said this to the Bhikkhu 
Kokdliya: ‘ (Do) not (say) so, Kokdliya; (do) not 
(say) so, Kokdliya; appease, O Kokdliya, (thy) mind 
in regard to Sdriputta and Moggalldna: Sdriputta and 
Moggalldna are amiable.’ 

A third time the Bhikkhu Kokdliya said this to 
Bhagavat: ‘Although thou, O venerable Bhagavat. 
(appearest) to me (to be) faithful and trustworthy, 
yet Sdriputta and Moggalldna have evil desires, 
Sdriputta and Moggalldna have fallen into the power 
of evil desires,’ 

A third time Bhagavat said this to the Bhikkhu 
Kokdliya: ‘(Do) not (say) so, Kokdliya; (do) not 
(say) so, Kokdliya; appease, O Kokdliya, (thy) mind 
in regard to Sdriputta and Moggalldna: Sdriputta 
and Moggalldna are amiable.’ 

Then the Bhikkhu Kokdliya, after having risen 
from his seat and saluted Bhagavat and walked 
round him towards the right, went away; and when 
he had been gone a short time, all his hotly was 
struck with boils as large as mustard seeds; after 
being only as large as mustard seeds, they became 
as large as kidney beans; after being only as large 
as kidney beans, they became as large as chick peas ; 
after being only as large as chick peas, they became 
as large as a Kola/77/i cgg(?); after Ix-ing only as 
large as a Kola/7//i egg, they became as large as the 
jujube fruit; after being only as large as the jujube 
fruit, they became as large as the fruit of the emblie 
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myrobalan; after being only as large as the fruit of 
the emblic myrobalan, they became as large as the 
unripe beluva fruit; after being only as large as the 
unripe beluva fruit, they became as large as a billi 
fruit (?); after being as large as a billi fruit, they 
broke, and matter and blood flowed out. Then 
the Bhikkhu Kok&liya died of that disease, and when 
he had died the Bhikkhu Kok&liya went to the 
Paduma hell, having shown a hostile mind against 
SAriputta and Moggallina. Then when the night 
had passed Brahman Sahampati of a beautiful ap¬ 
pearance, having lit up all Getavana, approached 
Bhagavat, and having approached and saluted Bha- 
gavat, he stood apart, and standing apart Brahman 
Sahampati said this to Bhagavat: ‘ O thou venera¬ 
ble one, Kokiliya, the Bhikkhu, is dead; and after 
death, O thou venerable one, the Bhikkhu Kokiliya 
is gone to the Paduma hell, having shown a hostile 
mind against SAriputta and Moggallana.’ 

This said Brahman Sahampati, and after saying 
this and saluting Bhagavat, and walking round him 
towards the right, he disappeared there. 

Then Bhagavat, after the expiration of that 
night, addressed the Bhikkhus thus: ‘ Last night, 
O Bhikkhus, when the night had (nearly) passed, 
Brahman Sahampati of a beautiful appearance, having 
lit up all <7etavana, approached Bhagavat, and having 
approached and saluted Bhagavat, he stood apart, 
and standing apart Brahman Sahampati said this to 
Bhagavat: “O thou venerable one, K ok Aliya, the 
Bhikkhu, is dead; and after death, O thou venerable 
one, die Bhikkhu KokAliya is gone to the Paduma 
hell, having shown a hostile mind against SAriputta 
and MoggallAna.” This said Brahman Sahampati, O 
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Bhikkhus, and having said this and saluted me, and 
walked round me towards the right, he disappeared 
there/ 

When this had been said, a Bhikkhu asked Bha- 
gavat: ‘ How long is the rate of life, O venerable 
one, in the Paduma hell ? ’ 

‘ Long, O Bhikkhu, is the rate of life in the Pa¬ 
duma hell, it is not easy to calculate either (by 
saying) so many years or so many hundreds of years 
or so many thousands of years or so many hundred 
thousands of years/ 

‘But it is possible, I suppose, to make a com¬ 
parison, O thou venerable one ? ’ 

‘ It is possible, O Bhikkhu; ’ so saying, Bhagav.it 
spoke (as follows): * Even as, O Bhikkhu, (if there 
were) a Kosala load of sesamum seed containing 
twenty khdris, and a man after the lapse of every hun¬ 
dred years were to take from it one sesamum seed at 
a time, then that Kosala load of sesamum seed, con¬ 
taining twenty khdris, would, O Bhikkhu. sooner by 
this means dwindle away and be used up than one 
Abbuda hell; and even as are twenty Abbuda hells, 
O Bhikkhu, so is one Nirabbuda bell; and even as 
are twenty Nirabbuda hells, O Bhikklm, so is one 
Ababa hell; and even as are twenty Ababa hells, 
0 Bhikkhu, so is one Ah aha hell; and oven as are 
twenty Ahaha hells, (.) Bhikkhu, so is one A/a/a 
hell; and even as are twenty AAi/a hells, () 
Bhikkhu, so is one Ktimuda hell: and even as 
are twenty Kumuda hells, O Bhikkhu, so is one 
Sogandhika hell; and even as are twenty Sngnn 
dhika hells, O Bhikkhu, so is one t'ppal.tk.i hell: 
and even as are twenty (Ippalaka hells. <) Bhikklm, 
so is one Pu«i/arika hell; and even as are twenty 
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Pu#a!artka hells, O Bhikkhu, so is one Paduma. hell, 
and to the Paduma hell, O Bhikkhu, the Bhikkhu 
Kok&liya is gone, having shown a hostile mind 
against S&riputta and Moggalldna. This said Bha- 
gavat, and having said this Sugata, the Master, 
furthermore spoke as follows: 

i. ‘ To (every) man that is born, an axe is born in 
his mouth, by which the fool cuts himself, when 
speaking bad language. (6 5 7 ) 

а. * He who praises him who is to be blamed, or 

blames him who is to be praised, gathers up sin 
in his mouth, and through that (sin) he will not find 
any joy. (658) 

3. ‘Trifling is the sin that (consists in) losing 

riches by dice; this is a greater sin that corrupts 
the mind against Sugatas. (659) 

4. * Out of the one hundred thousand Nirabbudas 

(he goes) to thirty-six, and to five Abbudas; because 
he blames an Ariya he goes to hell, having employed 
his speech and mind badly. (660) 

5. ‘He who speaks falsely goes to hell, or he 

who having done something says, " I have not 
done it; ” both these after death become equal, in 
another world (they are both) men guilty of a 
mean deed 1 . (661) 

б. ‘ He who offends an offenceless man, a pure 

man, free from sin, such a fool the evil (deed) 
reverts against, like fine dust thrown against the 
wind,*. (662) 

7. ‘ He who is given to the quality of covetous¬ 
ness, such a one censures others in his speech, 
(being himself) unbelieving, stingy, wanting in affa- 
bility, niggardly, given to bac kbiting. (663) 

Comp. Dhp. v. 306. * Comp. Dhp. v. izg. 
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8. ‘ O thou foul-mouthed, false, ignoble, blasting, 

wicked, evil-doing, low, sinful, base-born man, do 
not be garrulous in this world, (else) thou wilt be 
an inhabitant of hell- 1 . (664) 

9. ‘Thou spreadest pollution to the misfortune 
(of others), thou revilest the just, committing sin 
(yourself), and having done many evil deeds thou 
wilt go to the pool (of hell) for a long time. (665) 

10. ‘For one’s deeds are not lost, they will 

surely come (back to you), (their) master will meet 
with them, the fool who commits sin will feel the 
pain in himself in the other world 2 . (666) 

11. ‘To the place where one is struck with iron 

rods, to the iron stake with sharp edges he goes; 
then there is (for him) food as appropriate, resem¬ 
bling a red-hot ball of iron. (667) 

12. ‘For those who have anything to say (there) 

do not say fine things, they do not approach (with 
pleasing faces); they do not find refuge (from their 
sufferings), they lie on spread embers, they enter 
a blazing pyre. (668) 

13. ‘ Covering (them) with a net they kill (them) 

there with iron hammers; they go to dense dark¬ 
ness®, for that is spread out like the body of the 
earth. (669) 

14. ‘Then (they enter) an iron pot, they enter 

a blazing pyre, for they are boiled in those (iron 
pots) for a long time, jumping up and down in 

the pyre. (670) 


1 Mukhadugga vibhftta-m-anariya 
BhCtnahu* p&paka dukkatak&ri. 

* Comp. Revelation xiv. 13. 

8 Andhawz va Timisaw fiyanti. 

* Bh&nahu bhtitihanak* vnddhindstka, Commentator. 
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15. ‘Then he who commits sin is surely boiled 

in a mixture of matter and blood; whatever quarter 
he inhabits, he becomes rotten there from coming 
in contact (with matter and blood). (67 *) 

16. ‘He who commits sin will surely be boiled 

in the water, the dwelling-place of worms; there 
it is not (possible) to get to the shore, for the jars 
(are) even all round. i^ 7 2 ) 

17. ‘Again they enter the sharp Asipattavana 

with mangled limbs; having seized the tongue 
with a hook, the different watchmen (of hell) kill 
(them). ( 6 73 ) 

18. ‘Then they enter Vetara#i, that is difficult 

to cross and has got streams of razors with sharp 
edges; there the fools fall in, the evil-doers after 
having done evil. (674) 

19. ‘There black, mottled flocks of ravens eat 

them who are weeping, and dogs, jackals, great 
vultures, falcons, crows tear (them). (675) 

20. ‘Miserable indeed is the life here (in hell) 

which the man sees that commits sin. Therefore 
should a man in this world for the rest of his life 
be strenuous, and not indolent. (676) 

21. ‘Those loads of sesamum seed which are 

carried in Paduma hell have been counted by the 
wise, they are five nahutas of ko/is and twelve 
hundred ko/is besides 1 . (677) 

22. ‘As long as hells are called painful in this 

world, so long people will have to live there for 
a long time; therefore amongst those who have 
pure, amiable, and good qualities one should always 
guard speech and mind.’ (678) 

Kokiliyasutta is ended. 

1 That is 512,000000,000. 
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11. nAlakasutta. 

The Isi Asita, also called Kawhasiri, on seeing the gods rejoicing, 
asks the cause of it, and having heard that Buddha has been 
born, he descends from Tusita heaven. When the Sakyas 
showed the child to him, he received it joyfully and prophesied 
about it. Buddha explains to Nalaka, the sister’s son of Asita, 
the highest state of wisdom.—Compare Lalita-vistara, Adhy&ya 
VII; Asita and Buddha, or the Indian Simeon, by J. Muir, in 
the Indian Antiquary, Sept. 1878. 

.VatthugcithS. 

1. The Isi Asita saw in (their) resting-places 

during the day the joyful, delighted flocks of the 
Tidasa gods, and the gods in bright clothes, always 
highly praising Inda, after taking their clothes and 
waving them. (679) 

2. Seeing the gods with pleased minds, delighted, 

and showing his respect, he said this on that occa¬ 
sion : ‘ Why is the assembly of the gods so exceed¬ 
ingly pleased, why do they take their clothes and 
wave them ? (680) 

3. ‘ When there was an encounter with the Asuras, 

a victory for the gods, and the Asuras were defeated, 
then there was not such a rejoicing. What wonder¬ 
ful (thing) have the gods seen that they are so de¬ 
lighted ? (681) 

4. .‘They shout and sing and make music, they 

throw (about their) arms and dance; I ask you, the 
inhabitants of the tops of (mount) Mcru, remove 
my doubt quickly, O venerable ones! ’ (682) 

5. ‘ The Bodhisatta, the excellent pearl, the income- 
parable, is born for the good and for a blessing in 
the world of men, in the town of the Sakyas, in 

[10] K 
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the country of Lumbini. Therefore we are glad 
and exceedingly pleased. (683) 

6. ‘ He, the most excellent of all beings, the pre¬ 

eminent man, the bull of men, the most excellent of 
all creatures will turn the wheel (of the Dhamma) in 
the forest called after the Isis, (he who is) like the 
roaring lion, the strong lord of beasts.’ (684) 

7. Having heard that noise he descended from 

(the heaven of) Tusita. Then he went to Suddho- 
dana's palace, and having sat down there he said 
this to the Sakyas: ‘ Where is the prince ? I wish to 
see (him).’ (685) 

8. Then the Sakyas showed to (the Isi), called 

.Asita, the child, the prince who was like shining 
gold, manufactured by a very skilful (smith) in the 
mouth of a forge, and beaming in glory and having 
a beautiful appearance. (686) 

9. Seeing die prince shining like fire, bright like 

the bull of stars wandering in the sky, like the 
burning sun in autumn, free from clouds, he joyfully 
obtained great delight. (687) 

10. The gods held in the sky a parasol with a 
thousand circles and numerous branches, yaks’ tails 
with golden sticks were fanned, but those who held 
the yaks’ tails and the parasol were not seen. (688) 

1 The Isi with the matted hair, by name Ka#ha- 
siri, on seeing the yellow blankets (shining) like 
a golden coin, and the white parasol held over his 
head, received him delighted and happy. (689) 

12. And having received the bull of the Sakyas, 
he who was wishing to receive him and knew the 
sipis and the hymns, with pleased thoughts raised 
his voice, saying: ‘Without superior is this, the 
most excellent of men.’ (690) 
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13. Then remembering his own migration he was 

displeased and shed tears; seeing this the Sakyas 
asked the weeping Isi, whether there would be any 
obstacle in the prince’s path. (691) 

14. Seeing the Sakyas displeased the Isi said: 

‘ I do not remember anything (that will be) un¬ 
lucky for the prince, there will be no obstacles at 
all for him, for this is no inferior (person). Be 
without anxiety. (692) 

15. ‘This prince will reach the summit of per¬ 
fect enlightenment, he will turn the wheel of the 
Dhamma, he who sees what is exceedingly pure (i. e. 
Nibb 4 na),this (prince) feels for the welfare of the mul¬ 
titude, and his religion 1 will be widely spread. (693) 

16. ‘My life here will shortly be at an end, in 

the middle (of his life) there will be death for me; 
I shall not hear the Dhamma of the incomparable 
one; therefore I am afflicted, unfortunate, and suf¬ 
fering.’ (694) 

17. Having afforded the Sakyas great joy he 

went out from the interior of the palace to lead a 
religious life; but taking pity on his sister’s son, 
he induced him to embrace the Dhamma of the 
incomparable one. (695) 

18. ‘When thou hearest from others the sound 
“ Buddha,” (or) “ he who has acquired perfect en¬ 
lightenment walks the way of the Dhamma,” then 
going there and enquiring about the particulars, 
lead a religious life with that Bhagavat.’ (696) 

19. Instructed by him, the friendly-minded, by 
one who saw in the future what is exceedingly 
pure (i. e. NibbAna), he, NAlaka, with a heap of 


1 Brahma^ariyaw=sisanaw. Commentator. 
R 2 
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gathered-up good works, and with guarded senses 
dwelt (with him), looking forward to Gina (i. e. 
Buddha). (697) 

20. Hearing the noise, while the excellent Gina 
turned the wheel (of the Dhamma), and going and 
seeing the bull of the Isis, he, after being converted, 
asked the eminent Muni about the best wisdom, 
when the time of Asita’s order had come. (698) 

The Vatthugathds are ended. 


21. ‘These words of Asita are acknowledged 

true (by me), therefore we ask thee, O Gotama, 
who art perfect in all things (dhamma). (699) 

22. ‘O Muni, to me who am houseless, and 

who wish to embrace a Bhikkhu’s life, explain 
when asked the highest state, the state of wisdom 
(moneyya).’ (700) 

23. * I will declare to thee the state of wisdom,’ 

—so said Bhagavat,—‘ difficult to carry out, and 
difficult to obtain; come, I will explain it to thee, 
stand fast, be firm. (701) 

24. Let a man cultivate equanimity: which is 

(both) reviled and praised in the village, let him take 
care not to corrupt his mind, let him live calm, 
and without pride. (702) 

25. ‘Various (objects) disappear, like a flame 

of fire in the wood; women tempt the Muni, let 
them not tempt him. (703) 

26. ‘Let him be disgusted with sexual inter- 

course having left behind sensual pleasures of all 
kinds, being inoffensive and dispassionate towards 

living creatures, towards anything that is feeble 

or strong. 

2/- ‘As I am so are these, as these are so am 
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I, identifying himself with others, let him not kill 
nor cause (any one) to kill 1 . (7°5) 

28. ' Having abandoned desire and covetousness 

let him act as one that sees clearly where a common 
man sticks, let him cross over this hell. (706) 

29. ‘ Let him be with an empty stomach, taking 

little food, let him have few wants and not be 
covetous; not being consumed by desire he will 
without desire be happy. (707) 

30. ‘Let the Muni, after going about for alms, 

repair to the outskirts of the wood, let him go 
and sit down near the root of a tree. (708) 

31. ‘Applying himself to meditation, and being 

wise, let him find his pleasure in the outskirts of 
the wood, let him meditate at the root of a tree 
enjoying himself. (709) 

32. ‘Then when night is passing away let him 

repair to the outskirts of the village, let him not 
delight in being invited nor in what is brought 
away from the village. (710) 

33. ‘ Let not the Muni, after going to the village, 

walk about to the houses in haste ; cutting off (all) 
talk while seeking food, let him not utter any 
coherent speech. (7 11 ) 

34. ‘ “ What I have obtained that is good,” “ I did 

not get (anything that is) good,” so thinking in both 
cases he returns to the tree unchanged 2 . (712) 

35. * Wandering about with his alms-bowl in his 

hand, considered dumb without being dumb, let 
him not disregard a little gift, let him not despise 
the giver. ( 7 I 3 ) 


1 Comp. Dhp. v. 129. 

* T&di=nibbik&ro. Commentator. 
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36. ‘ Various are the practices illustrated by the 

Samara, they do not go twice to the other shore, 
this (is) not once thought. (?) (714) 

37. ‘ For whom there is no desire, for the Bhikkhu 

who has cut off the stream (of existence) and aban¬ 
doned all kinds of work, there is no pain. (715) 

38. ‘ I will declare to thee the state of wisdom,’— 
so said Bhagavat,—' let one be like the edge of a 
razor, having struck his palate with his tongue, let 
him be restrained in (regard to his) stomach. (716) 

39. * Let his mind be free from attachment, let 

him not think much (about worldly affairs), let him 
be without defilement, independent, and devoted 
to a religious life. (717) 

40. ‘ For the sake of a solitary life and for the 
sake of the service that is to be carried out by 
Sama7zas, let him learn, solitariness is called wis¬ 
dom; alone indeed he will find pleasure. (7x8) 

41. * Then he will shine through the ten regions, 

having heard the voice of the wise, of the medi¬ 
tating, of those that have abandoned sensual plea¬ 
sures, let my adherent then still more devote himself 
to modesty and belief. (719) 

42. ' Understand this from the waters in chasms 

and cracks: noisy go the small waters, silent goes 
the vast ocean. (720) 

43. * What is deficient that makes a noise, what is 

full that is calm; the fool is like a half-(filled) water- 
pot, the wise is like a full pool. (721) 

44* ' When the Samawa speaks much that is pos¬ 
sessed of good sense, he teaches the Dhamma while 
knowing it, while knowing it he speaks much. (722) 

45* 1 But he who while knowing it is self-restrained, 
and while knowing it does not speak much, such a 
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Muni deserves wisdom (mona), such a Muni has 
attained to wisdom (mona).’ (723) 

N&lakasutta is ended. 


12. dvayatAnupassanAsutta. 

All pain in the world arises from upadhi, avi^g-a, sarokharS, 

phassa, vedani, ta^ha, up&dSna, Srambha, ahar% i%ita, nissaya, 
rflpa, mosadhamma, sukha. 

So it was heard by me : 

At one time Bhagavat dwelt at SSvatthi in Pub- 
bir&ma, Mig&ramsi.tar’s mansion. At that time 
Bhagavat on the Uposatha day 1 , on the fifteenth, 
it being full moon, in the evening was sitting in the 
open air, surrounded by the assembly of Bhikkhus. 
Then Bhagavat surveying the silent assembly of 
Bhikkhus addressed them (as follows): 

‘ Whichever Dhammas there are, O Bhikkhus, 
good, noble, liberating, leading to perfect enlighten¬ 
ment,—what is the use to you of listening to these, 
good, noble, liberating Dhammas, leading to perfect 
enlightenment ? If, O Bhikkhus, there should be 
people that ask so, they shall be answered thus: 
Yes, for the right understanding of the two Dham- 
mas.’ ‘ Which two do you mean ? ’ ‘ (I mean), “ this 
is pain, this is the origin of pain,” this is one con¬ 
sideration, “ this is the destruction of pain, this is 
the way leading to the destruction of pain,” this is 
the second consideration ; thus, O Bhikkhus, by the 
Bhikkhu that considers the Dyad duly a , is stre- 


1 See Rhys Davids, Buddhism, p. 140. 

5 . .. kd upanisd savanHyd ’ti iti Jbe bhikkhave puMAitfiro assu te 
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nuous, ardent, resolute, of two fruits one fruit is to 
be expected: in this world perfect knowledge, or, 
if any of the (five) attributes still remain, the state 
of an AnigAmin (one that does not return).’ This 
said Bhagavat, (and) when Sugata had said this, the 
Master further spoke: 

1. ‘Those who do not understand pain and the 

origin of pain, and where pain wholly and totally 
is stopped, and do not know die way that leads to 
the cessation of pain, (724) 

2. ‘ They, deprived of the emancipation of thought 

and the emancipation of knowledge, are unable to 
put an end (to sawsAra), they will verily continue to 
undergo birth and decay. (725) 

3. ‘ And those who understand pain and the 

origin of pain, and where pain wholly and totally is 
stopped, and who know the way that leads to the 
cessation of pain, (726) 

4. ‘They, endowed with the emancipation of 

thought and the emancipation of knowledge, are 
able to put an end (to sawsira), they will not 
undergo birth and decay. (727) 

‘ “ Should there be a perfect consideration of the 
Dyad in another way,” if, O Bhikkhus, there are 
people that ask so, they shall be told, there is, and 
how there is: “ Whatever pain arises is all in con¬ 
sequence of the upadhis (elements of existence),” 
this is one consideration, “but from the complete 
destruction of the upadhis, through absence of pas- 


evam assu va^aniyi: y&vad eva dvayat&na#* dhammdna/w yathd- 
bhftta/g dd#£y£ ’ti, ki££a dvayatax# vadetha ? * ida#z dukkha/w, aya m 
du lt kha s am udayo* ti ayam ekdnupassand, *aya» dukkhanirodho, 
ayaia dukkhanirodhagimint paTipadd' ti aya m dutiydnupassand; 
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sion, there is no origin of pain,” this is the second 
consideration ; thus, O Bhikkhus, by the Bhikkhu 
that considers the Dyad duly, that is strenuous, 
ardent-, resolute, of two fruits one fruit is to be 
expected : in this world perfect knowledge, or, if any 
of the (five) attributes still remain, the state of an 
An&g&min (one that does not return)/ This said 
Bhagavat, (and) when Sugata had said this, the 
Master further spoke : 

5. ‘Whatever pains there are in the world, of 

many kinds, they arise having their cause in the 
upadhis; he who being ignorant creates upadhi, that 
fool again undergoes pain ; therefore being wise do 
not create upadhi, considering what is the birth and 
origin of pain. (728) 

‘ “ Should there be a perfect consideration of the 
Dyad in another way,” if, O Bhikkhus, there are 
people that ask so, they shall be told, there is, and 
how there is : “ Whatever pain arises is all in conse¬ 
quence of avi \ggt (ignorance),” this is one consider¬ 
ation, “ but from the complete destruction of avigg4, 
through absence of passion, there is no origin of pain," 
this is the second consideration; thus, O Bhikkhus, 
by the Bhikkhu that considers the Dyad duly, that is 
strenuous, ardent, resolute, of two fruits one fruit is 
to be expected: in this world perfect knowledge, or, 
if any of the (fi'ye) attributes still remain, the state 
of an Anfig&min (one that does not return)/ This 
said Bhagavat, (and) when Sugata had said this, the 
Master further spoke: 

6. Those who again and again go to saw/s&ra 
with birth and death, to existence in this way or 
in that way,—that is the state of avigjjS.. (729) 

7. ‘ For this avigyi is the great folly by which 
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this (existence) has been traversed long, but those 
beings who resort to knowledge do not go to re¬ 
birth. (730) 

‘ “ Should there be a perfect consideration of the 
Dyad in another way,” if, O Bhikkhus, there are 
people that ask so, they shall be told, there is, 
and how there is: “ Whatever pain arises is all in 
consequence of the sa*»khAras (matter),” this is 
one consideration, “ but from the complete destruc¬ 
tion of the sawkhiras, through absence of passion, 
there is no origin of pain,” this is the second 
consideration; thus, O Bhikkhus, by the Bhikkhu 
that considers the Dyad duly, that is strenuous, 
ardent, resolute, of two fruits one fruit is to be 
expected: in this world perfect knowledge, or, if 
any of the (five) attributes still remain, the state 
of an AnigAmin (one that does not return).’ This 
said Bhagavat, (and) when Sugata had said this, the 
Master further spoke: 


8 . Whatever pain arises is all in consequence 
of the sawkhiras, by the destruction of the sa*»- 
khiras there will be no origin of pain. (73 1 ) 

9 - Looking upon this pain that springs from the 
sawkhSras as misery, from the cessation of all the 
sawkh&ras, and from the destruction of conscious- 
ness will arise the destruction of pain, having 
understood this exactly, ( 732 ) 

i°. The wise who have true views and are 
accomplished, having understood (all things) cotn- 
p etely and having conquered all association with 
M&ra, do not go to re-birth. 

DvaH Sh ° Uld th u rG te a perfect consi deration of the 

Way; ” ° Bhikkhus > there are 
people that ask so, they shall be told, there is. 
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and how there is: “ Whatever pain arises is all in 
consequence of vi»# 4 «a (consciousness),” this is 
one consideration, “but from the complete destruc¬ 
tion of vi««£«a, through absence of passion, there 
is no origin of pain,” this is the second consider¬ 
ation; thus, O Bhikkhus, by the Bhikkhu that 
considers the Dyad duly, that is strenuous, ardent, 
resolute, of two fruits one fruit is to be expected: 
in this world perfect knowledge, or, if any of the 
(five) attributes still remain, the state of an An4- 
g&min (one that does not return).’ This said 
Bhagavat, (and) when Sugata had said this, the 
Master further spoke: 

it. ‘Whatever pain arises is all in consequence 
of vmu&ua, by the destruction of vbm&na. there is 
no origin of pain. (734) 

12. ‘ Looking upon this pain that springs from 
vinninn as misery, from the cessation of vi»» 4 »a 
a Bhikkhu free from desire (will be) perfectly happy 
(parinibbuta). (735) 

‘ “ Should there be a perfect consideration of the 
Dyad in another way,” if, O Bhikkhus, there are 
people that ask so, they shall be told, there is, 
and how there is : “ Whatever pain arises is all in 
consequence of phassa (touch)," this is one con¬ 
sideration, “ but from the complete destruction of 
phassa, through absence of passion, there is no 
origin of pain," this is the second consideration ; 
thus, O Bhikkhus, by the Bhikkhu that considers 
the Dyad duly, that is strenuous, ardent, resolute, 
of two fruits one fruit is to be expected: in this 
world perfect knowledge, or, if any of the (five) 
attributes still remain, the state of an Andgimin 
(one that does not return).’ This said Bhagavat. 


*34 
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(and) when Sugata had said this, the Master further 
spoke: 

13. ‘For those who are ruined by phassa, 

who follow the stream of existence, who have 
entered a bad way, the destruction of bonds is 
far off. ( 736 ) 

14. ‘ But those who, having fully understood 
phassa, knowingly have taken delight in cessation, 
they verily from the destruction of phassa 1 , and 
being free from desire, are perfectly happy. (737) 

‘ “ Should there be a perfect consideration of the 
Dyad in another way,” if, O Bhikkhus, there are 
people that ask so, they shall be told, there is, and 
how there is : “ Whatever pain arises is all in con¬ 
sequence of the vedanAs (sensations),” this is one 
consideration, “ but from the complete destruction 
of the vedanAs, through absence of passion, there is 
no origin of pain,” this is the second consideration; 
thus, O Bhikkhus, by the Bhikkhu that considers 
the Dyad duly, that is strenuous, ardent, resolute, 
of two fruits one fruit is to be expected: in this 
world perfect knowledge, or, if any of the (five) 
attributes still remain, the state of an AnAgAmin 
(one that does not return).’ This said Bhagavat, 
(and) when Sugata had said this, the Master further 
spoke: 

15. ‘ Pleasure or pain, together with want of 

pleasure and want of pain, whatever is perceived 
internally and externally, (738) 

16. ‘ Looking upon this as pain, having touched 
what is perishable and fragile, seeing the decay 
(of everything), the Bhikkhu is disgusted, having 


1 Phassanirodha. Commentator. 
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from the perishing of the vedanAs become free from 
desire, and perfectly happy (739) 

‘ “ Should there be a perfect consideration of the 
Dyad in another way,” if, O Bhikkhus, there are 
people that ask so, they shall be told, there is, 
and how there is: “ Whatever pain arises is all in 
consequence of ta«hA (craving),” this is one con¬ 
sideration, “but from the complete destruction of 
ta«hA, through absence of passion, there is no origin 
of pain,” this is the second consideration; thus, 
O Bhikkhus, by the Bhikkhu that considers the 
Dyad duly, that is strenuous, ardent, resolute, of 
two fruits one fruit is to be expected : in this world 
perfect knowledge, or, if any of the (five) attributes 
still remain, the state of an AnAgAmin (one that 
does not return).’ This said Bhagavat, (and) when 
Sugata had said this, the Master further spoke: 

17. ‘A man accompanied by tawhA, for a long 

time transmigrating into existence in this way or 
that way, does not overcome transmigration (sa*w- 
sAra). (740) 

18. ‘ Looking upon this as misery, this origin of 

the pain of tawhA, let the Bhikkhu free from ta«hA, 
not seizing (upon anything), thoughtful, wander 
about. (741) 

‘ “ Should there be a perfect consideration of the 
Dyad in another way," if, 0 Bhikkhus, there are 
people that ask so, they shall be told, there is, 
and how there is : “ Whatever pain arises is all in 
consequence of the upAdAnas (the seizures),” this 
is one consideration, “but from the complete destruc- 


1 Mosadhamman ti nassanadhammaw palokinan ti ^arfimaranehi 
pahigganadhamma/w. Commentator; see my Glossary. 
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tion of the updddnas, through absence of passion, 
there is no origin of pain,” this is the second con¬ 
sideration ; thus, O Bhikkhus, by the Bhikkhu that 
considers the Dyad duly, that is strenuous, ardent, 
resolute, of two fruits one fruit is to be expected: 
in this world perfect knowledge, or, if any of the 
(five) attributes still remain, the state of an And- 
gdmin (one that does not return).’ This said 
Bhagavat, (and) when Sugata had said this, the 
Master further spoke: 

19. ‘ The existence is in consequence of the 

updddnas; he who has come into existence goes to 
pain, he who has been born is to die, this is the 
origin of pain. (742) 

20. 1 Therefore from the destruction of the 

updddnas the wise with perfect knowledge, having 
seen (what causes) the destruction of birth, do not 
go to re-birth. (743) 

* “ Should there be a perfect consideration of the 
Dyad in another way,” if, O Bhikkhus, there are 
people that ask so, they shall be told, there is, 
and how there is : “ Whatever pain arises is all in 
consequence of the drambhas (exertions),” this is 
one consideration, “ but from the complete destruc¬ 
tion of the drambhas, through absence of passion, 
there is no origin of pain,” this is the second con¬ 
sideration ; thus, O Bhikkhus, by the Bhikkhu that 
considers the Dyad duly, that is strenuous, ardent, 
resolute, of two fruits one fruit is to be expected: 
in this world perfect kriowledge, or, if any of the 
(five) attributes still remain, the state of an And- 
gdmin (one that, does not return).’ This said 
Bhagavat, (and) when Sugata had said this, the 
Master further spoke: 
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21. ‘Whatever pain arises is all in consequence 

of the Arambhas, by the destruction of the Arambhas 
there is no origin of pain 1 . (744) 

22, 23. ‘ Looking upon this pain that springs 

from the Arambhas as misery, having abandoned 
all the irambhas, birth and transmigration have 
been crossed over by the Bhikkhu who is liberated 
in noa-exertion, who has cut off the craving for 
existence, and whose mind is calm ; there is for 
him no re-birth. (745. 746) 

‘ “ Should there be a perfect consideration of the 
Dyad in another way,” if, O Bhikkhus, there are 
people that ask so, they shall be told, there is, and 
how there is: “ Whatever pain arises is all in con¬ 
sequence of the ahAras (food ?),” this is one consi¬ 
deration, “ but from the complete destruction of the 


AhAras, through absence of passion, there is no origin 
of pain,” this is the second consideration; thus, O 
Bhikkhus, by the Bhikkhu that considers the Dyad 
duly, that is strenuous, ardent, resolute, of two fruits 


one fruit is to be expected : in this world perfect 
knowledge, or, if any of the (five) attributes still 
remain, the state of an An Again in (one that does 
not return).’ This said Bhagavat, (and) when Sugata 
had said this, the Master further spoke : 

24. 1 Whatever pain arises is all in consequence 

of the aharas, by the destruction of the Aharas there 
is no origin of pain. (747) 

25. ‘ Looking upon this pain that springs from the 
AhAras as misery, having seen the result of all AhAras, 


not resorting to all Aharas, 


( 748 ) 


1 Aranibliapa/Xaya ti Ksunniapayutlaviriyapp.iMaya unaiamblic 
vimuttino ti aimraftihlu* iiibhftno vimutt.issa .. , ;ihar,ippa/Way& ti 
kammasanipayutaU)arupaXX\iya. ('uinmcMator. 
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2 6. ‘Having seen that health is from the destruc¬ 
tion of desire, he that serves discriminatingly and 
stands fast in the Dhamma cannot be reckoned as 
existing, being accomplished 1 . .. ( 749 ) 

‘ “ Should there be a perfect consideration of the 
Dyad in another way,” if, O Bhikkhus, there are 
people that ask so, they shall be told, there is,, and 
how there is: “Whatever pain arises is all in con¬ 
sequence of the mgitas (commotions),” this is one 
consideration, “but from the complete destruction of 
the ingitas, through absence of passion, there-is no 
origin of pain,” this is the second consideration; thus, 
O Bhikkhus, by the Bhikkhu that considers the Dya.d 
duly, that is strenuous, ardent, resol ute,of two fruits 
one fruit is to be expected : in this world perfect 
knowledge, or, if any of the (five) ^attributes still 
remain, the state of an Andgimin (one that does 
not return).’ This said Bhagavat, (and) when Su- 
gata had said this, the Master further spoke : • 

27. ‘Whatever pain arises is all in consequence of 

the iw^itas, by the destruction of the iugiias there is 
no origin of pain. • (750) 

28. ‘Looking upon this pain that springs from 
the i%itas as misery, and therefore having aban¬ 
doned the ingitas and having stopped the sa*»kh 4 ras, 
let the Bhikkhu free from desire and not seizing 
(upon anything), thoughtful, wander about. (751) 

‘“Should there be a.perfect consideration of the 
Dyad in another way,” .if, O Bhikkhus, ■ there are 
people that ask so, they shall be told, there is, and 
how there is: “ For the nissita (dependent) there 
is vacillation, this is one consideration, “the inde- 


1 Sa/aliha/K nSpeti vedagfl. 
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pendent (man) does not vacillate,” this is the second 
consideration; thus, O Bhikkhus, by the Bhikkhu 
that considers the Dyad duly, that is strenuous, 
ardent, resolute, of two fruits one fruit is to be 
expected: in this world perfect knowledge, or, if any 
of the (five) attributes still remain, the state of an 
AnAgimin (one that does not return).’ This said 
Bhagavat, (and) when Sugata had said this, the 
Master further spoke: 

29. ‘ The independent (man) does not vacillate, and 
the dependent (man) seizing upon existence in one 
way or in another, does not overcome sawsdra. (752) 

30. * Looking upon this as misery (and seeing) 

great danger in things you depend upon, let a 
Bhikkhu wander about independent, not seizing 
(upon anything), thoughtful. (753) 

‘ “Should there be a perfect consideration of the 
Dyad in another way,” if, O Bhikkhus, there are 
people that ask so, they shall be told, tl/ere is, and 
how there is : “ The formless (beings), O Bhikkhus, 
are calmer than the rtipas (for ruppa, i. e. form-pos¬ 
sessing),” this is one consideration, “ cessation is 
calmer than the formless,” this is another considera¬ 
tion ; thus, O Bhikkhus, by the Bhikkhu that con¬ 
siders the Dyad duly, that is strenuous, ardent, 
resolute, of two fruits one fruit is to be expected: 
in this world perfect knowledge, or, if any of the 
(five) attributes still remain, the state of an AnS.- 
g&min (one that does not return)/ This said 
Bhagavat, (and) when Sugata had said this, the 
Master further spoke: 

31. 4 Those beings who are possessed of form, 
and those who dwell in the formless (world), not 
knowing cessation, have to go to re-birth. (754) 
[10] s 
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39. ‘What fools say is pleasure that the noble 
say is pain, what fools say is pain that the noble 
know as pleasure:—see here is a thing difficult to 
understand, here the ignorant are confounded. (762) 

40. ‘ For those that are enveloped there is gloom, 

for those that do not see there is darkness, and for 
the good it is manifest, for those that see there 
is light; (even being) near, those that are ignorant 
of the way and die Dhamma, do not discern (any¬ 
thing). (763) 

41. ‘By those that are overcome by the passions 
of existence, by those that follow the stream of 
existence, by those that have entered the realm of 
Mira, this Dhamma is not perfectly understood. (764) 

42. ‘Who except the noble deserve the well 

Understood state (of Nibbina) ? Having perfectly 
conceived this state, those free from passion are 
completely extinguished.’ (765) 

This spoke Bhagavat. Glad those Bhikkhus 
rejoiced at the words of Bhagavat. While this 
explanation was being given, the minds of sixty 
Bhikkhus, not seizing (upon anything), were libe¬ 
rated. 

DvayatAnupassanisutta is ended. 

MahAvagga, the third. 
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35. ‘ What is not perishable, the Nibbfina, that 
the noble conceive as true, they verily from the com¬ 
prehension of truth are free from desire (and) per¬ 
fectly happy. (758) 

‘ “ Should there be a perfect consideration of the 
Dyad in another way,’’ if, O Bhikkhus, there are 
people that ask so, they shall be told, there is, and 
how there is: “ What, O Bhikkhus, has been con¬ 
sidered pleasure by the world of men, gods, MAra, 
Brahman, and amongst the Samaras, Br£hma«as, 
gods, and men, that has by the noble by (their) 
perfect knowledge been well seen to be really pain,” 
this is one consideration ; “ what, O Bhikkhus, has 
been considered pain by the world of men, gods, 
Mfira, Brahman, and amongst the Samawas, Br&h- 
ma»as, gods, and men, that has by the noble by 
their perfect knowledge been well seen to be really 
pleasure,”this is the second consideration. Thus, 0 
Bhikkhus, by the Bhikkhu who considers the Dyad 
duly, who is strenuous, ardent, resolute, of two 
fruits one fruit is to be expected : in this world 
perfect knowledge, or, if any of the (five) attributes 
still remain, the state of an Andgamin (one who 
does not return).’ This said Bhagavat, (and) when 
Sugata had said so, the Master further spoke: 

36. 1 Form, sound, taste, smell, and touch are all 

wished for, pleasing and charming (things) as long 
as they last, so it is said. (7 59 ) 

37. ‘ By you, by the world of men and gods these 

(things) are deemed a pleasure, but when they cease 
it is deemed pain by them. ("60) 

38. 1 By the noble the cessation of the existing 
body is regarded as pleasure; this is the opposite 
of (what) the wise in all the world (hold). (761) 
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39. ‘What fools say is pleasure that the noble 
say is pain, what fools say is pain that the noble 
know as pleasure:—see here is a thing difficult tp 
understand, here the ignorant are confounded. (762) 

40. ‘ For those that are enveloped there is gloom, 

for those that do not see there is darkness, and for 
the good it is manifest, for those that see there 
is light; (even being) near, those that are ignorant 
of the way and the Dhamma, do not discern (any¬ 
thing). (763) 

41. ‘By those that are overcome by the passions 
of existence, by those that follow the stream of 
existence, by those that have entered the realm of 
MAra, this Dhamma is not perfectly understood. (764) 

42. ‘Who except the noble deserve the well 

Understood state (of NibbAna) ? Having perfectly 
conceived this state, those free from passion are 
completely extinguished.’ (765) 

This spoke Bhagavat. Glad those Bhikkhus 
rejoiced at the words of Bhagavat. While this 
explanation was being given, the minds of sixty 
Bhikkhus, not seizing (upon anything), were libe¬ 
rated. 

DvayatAnupassanAsutta is ended. 

MahAvagga, the third. 




IV. A TTHAK AVAGGA. 


1. kAmasutta. 

Sensual pleasures are to be avoided. 

1. If he who desires sensual pleasures is success¬ 

ful, he certainly becomes glad-minded, having ob¬ 
tained what a mortal wishes for. (766) 

2. But if those sensual pleasures fail the person 

who desires and wishes (for them), he will suffer, 
pierced by the arrow (of pain). (767) 

3. He who avoids sensual pleasures as (he would 

avoid treading upon) the head of a snake with his 
foot, such a one, being thoughtful (sato), will conquer 
this desire. (768) 

4. He who covets extensively (such) pleasures (as 

these), fields, goods, or gold, cows and horses, ser¬ 
vants, women, relations, (769) 

5. Sins will overpower him, dangers will crush 

him, and pain will follow him as water (pours into) 
a broken ship. . (770) 

6. Therefore let one always be thoughtful, and 

avoid pleasures; having abandoned them, let him 
cross the stream, after baling out the ship, and go to 
the other shore. (77 l ) 

K&masutta is ended. 
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2. GUHATTAfAKASUTTA. 

Let no one cling to existence and sensual pleasures. 

1. A man that lives adhering to the cave (i.e. the 

body), who is covered with much (sin), and sunk 
into delusion, such a one is far from seclusion, for 
the sensual pleasures in the world are not easy to 
abandon. (77 2 ) 

2. Those whose wishes are their motives, those 

who are linked to the pleasures of the world, they 
are difficult to liberate, for they cannot be liberated 
by others, looking for what is after or what is 
before, coveting these and former sensual plea¬ 
sures. ( 773 ) 

3. Those who are greedy of, given to, and infa¬ 

tuated by sensual pleasures, those who are niggardly, 
they, having entered upon what is wicked, wail when 
they are subjected to pain, saying: ‘ What will become 
of us, when we die away from here ? ’ (774) 

4. Therefore let a man here 1 learn, whatever he 

knows as wicked in the world, let him not for the 
sake of that (?) practise (what is) wicked 2 ; for short 
is diis life, say the wise. (775) 

5. I see in the world this trembling race given 

to desire for existences ; they are wretched men who 
lament in the mouth of death, not being free from 
the craving for reiterated existences. (776) 

6. Look upon those men trembling in selfishness, 
like fish in a stream nearly dried up, with little 
water; seeing this, let one wander about unselfish, 
without forming any attachment to existences. (777) 


1 Idheva= imastni/K yeva sasane. Commentator. 
* Na tassa hctu visamaw fareyya. 
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7. Having subdued his wish for both ends , having 
fully understood touch without being greedy, not 
doing what he has himself blamed, the wise (man) 
does not cling to what is seen and heard. (778) 

8. Having understood name 2 , let the Muni cross 
over the stream, not defiled by any grasping; having 
pulled out the arrow (of passion), wandering about 
strenuous, he does not wish for this world or the 

other. (779) 

Guha/^akasutta is ended. 


3 . DU TTHATTHAKAS UTTA. 

The Muni undergoes no censure, for he has shaken off all systems 
of philosophy, and is therefore independent. 

1. Verily, some wicked-minded people censure, 

and also just-minded people censure, but the Muni 
does not undergo the censure that has arisen ; there¬ 
fore there is not a discontented (khila) Muni any¬ 
where. (780) 

2. How can he who is led by his wishes and 

possessed by his inclinations overcome his own 
(false) view? Doing his own doings let him talk 
according to his understanding. (781) 

3. The person who, without being asked, praises 

his own virtue and (holy) works to others, him the 
good call ignoble, one who praises himself* (782) 


1 Comp. Sallasutta, v. 9. 

* Sa#»a>»=nftmarflpa#j. Commentator. 

* Yo Stumlnam sayam eva pavi=yo evaw attfinaz# sayam eva 
vadati. Commentator. 
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4> But the Bhikkhu who is calm and of a happy 
mind, ‘so I am,’ thus not praising himself for his 
virtues, him the good call noble, one for whom there 
are no desires anywhere in the world \ (783) 

5. He whose Dhammas are (arbitrarily) formed 

and fabricated, placed in front, and confused, be¬ 
cause he sees in himself a good result, is therefore 
given to (the view which is called) kuppa-pariiia- 
santi. (?) (784) 

6. For the dogmas of philosophy are not easy 

to overcome, amongst the Dhammas (now this and 
now that) is adopted after consideration; there¬ 
fore a man rejects and adopts (now this and now 
that) Dhamma amongst the dogmas*. (785) 

7. For him who has shaken off (sin) there is 

nowhere in the world any prejudiced view of the 
different existences; he who has shaken off (sin), 
after leaving deceit and arrogance behind, which 
(way) should he go, he (is) independent ®. (786) 

8. But he who is dependent undergoes censure 

amongst the Dhammas; with what (name) and how 
should one name him who is independent ? For by 
him there is nothing grasped or rejected, he has 
in this world shaken off every (philosophical) 
view 1 * * 4 (78 7) 

Du#y£a#/ 5 akasutta is ended. 


1 Yass’ ussada n’ attbi kuhi#£i loke. 

* Comp. Parama/Makasutta, v. 6. 

* Yo pan&yaw sabbadi/ttigatSdidosadhunatSya pa^&ya samannd- 
gatatta dhono tassa dhonassa. 

4 Upayc^ti ta»hfidi//4inissito. Commentator. 
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4 . SUDDHA 7 T 77 AKASUTTA. 

No one is purified by philosophy, those devoted to philosophy run 
from one teacher to another, but the wise are not led by passion, 
and do not embrace anything in the world as the highest. 

1. I see a pure, most excellent, sound man, by 

his views a man’s purification takes place, holding 
this opinion, and having seen this view to be the 
highest, he goes back to knowledge, thinking to 
see what is pure. (788) 

2. If a man’s purification takes place by (his 

philosophical) views, or he by knowledge leaves 
pain behind, then he is purified by another (way 
than the ariyamagga, i. e. the noble way), together 
with his upadhis, on account of his views he tells 
him to say so 1 . (789) 

3. But the Br&hmawa who does not cling to 

what has been seen, or heard, to virtue and (holy) 
works, or to what has been thought, to what is 
good and to what is evil, and who leaves behind 
what has been grasped, without doing anything in 
this world, he does not acknowledge that purifica¬ 
tion comes from another. (790) 

4. Having left (their) former (teacher) they go 

to another, following their desires they do not 
break asunder their ties; they grasp, they let go 
like a monkey letting go (one) branch to catch hold 
of (another). (791) 

5. Having himself undertaken some (holy) works 
he goes to various (things) led by his senses, but 
a man of great understanding, a wise man who by 


1 D'UihVai na m pava tatha vaddnaw. Comp. (Jardsutta, v. 10; 
Pasfirasutta, v. 7. 
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his wisdom has understood the Dhamma, does not 
go to various (occupations). (79 2 ) 

6. He being secluded 1 amongst all the Dharrmas, 

whatever has been seen, heard, or thought—how 
should any one in this world be able to alter him, 
the seeing one, who wanders openly ? (793) 

7. They do not form (any view), they do not 

prefer (anything), they do not say, ‘ I am infinitely 
pure;’ having cut the tied knot of attachment, 
they do not long for (anything) anywhere in the 
world. (794) 

8. He is a Br 4 hma«a that has conquered (sin); 

by him there is nothing embraced after knowing 
and seeing it; he is not affected by any kind of 
passion; there is nothing grasped by him as the 
highest in this world. (795) 

Suddha^Aakasutta is ended. 


5 . PARAMA 7 T#AKASUTTA. 

One should not give oneself to philosophical disputations; a BrSh- 
ma»a who does not adopt any system of philosophy, is unchange¬ 
able, has reached NibbSna. 

1. What one person, abiding by the (philoso¬ 

phical) views, saying, ‘This is the most excellent, 
considers the highest in the world, everything 
different from that he says is wretched, therefore 
he has not overcome dispute ! . (796) 

2. Because he sees in himself a good result, with 
regard to what has been seen (or) heard, virtue 

1 M£rasenara vin&setvS, /^itabhdvena visenibhftto. Commentator. 

2 Properly 1 others (are) wretched.’ 
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and (holy) works, or what has been thought, there¬ 
fore, having embraced that, he looks upon every¬ 
thing else as bad. (797) 

3. The expert call just that a tie dependent 

upon which one looks upon anything else as bad. 
Therefore let a Bhikkhu not depend upon what is 
seen, heard, or thought, or upon virtue and (holy) 
works. (798) 

4. Let him not form any (philosophical) view in 

this world, either by knowledge or by virtue and 
(holy) works, let him not represent himself equal 
(to others), nor think himself either low or dis¬ 
tinguished. (799) 

5. Having left what has been grasped, not seizing 

upon anything he does not depend even on know¬ 
ledge. He does not associate with those that are 
taken up by different things, he does not return to 
any (philosophical) view. (800) 

6. For whom there is here no desire, for both 

ends, for reiterated existence either here or in an¬ 
other world, for him there are no resting-places (of 
the mind) embraced after investigation amongst the 
doctrines (dhammesu). (8°i) 

7. In him there is not the least prejudiced idea 

with regard to what has been seen, heard, or thought; 
how could any one in .this world alter such a Brdh- 
ma«a who does not adopt any view ? (802) 

8. They do not form (any view), they do not 

prefer (anything), the Dhammas are not chosen by 
them, a Brfihmawa is not dependent upon virtue 
and (holy) works; having gone to the other shore, 
such a one does not return. (803) 

Parama/^akasutta is ended. 
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6. garAsutta. 

From selfishness come grief and avarice. The Bhikkhu who has 
tamed away from the world and wanders about houseless, is inde¬ 
pendent, and does not wish for purification through another. 

x. Short indeed is this life, within a hundred 
years one dies, and if any one lives longer, then he 
dies of old age. (804) 

2. People grieve from selfishness, perpetual cares 
kill them, this (world) is full of disappointment ; 
seeing this, let one not live in a house 1 . (805) 

3. That even of which a man thinks ‘this is mine' 

is left behind by death: knowing this, let not the 
wise (man) turn himself to worldliness (while being 
my) follower. (806) 

4. As a man awakened does not see what he 

has met with in his sleep, so also he does not see 
the beloved person that has passed away and is ; 
dead. (807) 

5. Both seen and heard are the persons whose 

particular name is mentioned, but only the name 
remain$ undecayed of the person that has passed 
away. (808) 

6. The greedy in their selfishness do not leave 

sorrow, lamentation, and avarice; therefore the 
Munis leaving greediness wandered about seeing 
security (i.e. Nibbina) (809) 

7. For a Bhikkhu, who wanders about unattached 

and cultivates the mind of a recluse, they say it 
is proper that he does not show himself (again) in 
existence 2 . (8x0) 

1 Reading with C kb hiwsanti niWa pariggaM. 

* B* has vivitta-. 
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8. Under all circumstances the independent Muni 

does not please nor displease (any one) ; sorrow and 
avarice do not stick to him (as little) as water to 
a leaf. (811) 

9. As a drop of water does not stick to a lotus, 

as water does not stick to a lotus, so a Muni does 
not ding to anything, namely, to what is seen or 
heard or thought. (812) 

10. He who has shaken off (sin) does not there¬ 

fore think (much of anything) because it has been 
seen or heard or thought; he does not wish for 
purification through another, for he is not pleased 

nor displeased (with anything) 1 . (813) 

GarAsutta is ended. 


7 . TISSAMETTEYYASUTTA. 

Sexual intercourse should be avoided. 

1. ‘Tell me, O venerable one,’—so said the 

venerable Tissa Metteyya,— 4 the defeat of him who 
is given to sexual intercourse; hearing thy precepts 

we will learn in seclusion.’ (814) 

2. 4 The precepts of him who is given to sexual 

intercourse, O Metteyya,’—so said Hhagavat,—‘are 
lost, and he employs himself wrongly, this is what is 
ignoble in him. (815) 

3. 4 He who, having formerly wandered alone, 

gives himself up to sexual intercourse, him they 
call in the world a low, common fellow, like a roll¬ 
ing chariot (816) 

1 Comp. SiuklhaZ/Aiikasutta, v. a. 
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4. ‘ What honour and renown he had before, that 

is lost for him; having seen this let him learn to 
give up sexual intercourse. (817) 

5. ‘He who overcome by his thoughts meditates 

like a miser, such a one, having heard the (blaming) 
voice of others, becomes discontented. (818) 

6. ‘ Then he makes weapons (i. e. commits evil 

deeds) urged by the doctrines of others, he is very 
greedy, and sinks into falsehood. (819) 

7. * Designated “ wise ” he has entered upon a soli¬ 

tary life, then having given himself up to sexual 
intercourse, he (being) a fool suffers pain. (820) 

8. ‘ Looking upon this as misery let the Muni from 

first to last in the world firmly keep to his solitary 
life, let him not give himself up to sexual inter¬ 
course. (821) 

9. * Let him learn seclusion, this is the highest for 

noble men, but let him not therefore think himself 
the best, although he is verily near Nibb&na. (822) 

10. ‘ The Muni who wanders void (of desire), not 

coveting sensual pleasures, and who has crossed the 
stream, him the creatures that are tied in sensual 
pleasures envy.’ (823) 

Tissametteyyasutta is ended. 


8. PAStJRASUTTA. 

Disputants brand each other as fools, they wish for praise, but 
being repulsed they become discontented [ one is not purified by 
dispute, but by keeping to Buddha, who has shaken off all sin. 

1. Here they maintain ‘purity/ in other doctrines 
(dhamma) they do not allow purity; what they have 
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devoted themselves to, that they call good, and they 
enter extensively upon the single truths. (824) 

2. Those wishing for dispute, having plunged into 
the assembly, brand each other as fools mutually, 
they go to others and pick a quarrel, wishing for 
praise and calling themselves (the only) expert (825) 

3. Engaged in dispute in the middle of the 
assenfbly, wishing for praise he lays about on all 
sides; but when his dispute has been repulsed he 


becomes discontented, at the blame he gets angry 
he who sought for the faults (of others). (826) 

4. Because those who have tested his questions 

say that his dispute is lost and repulsed, he laments 
and grieves having lost his disputes; * he has con¬ 
quered me,’ so saying he wails. (827) 

5. These disputes have arisen amongst the Sa¬ 
maras, in these (disputes) there is (dealt) blow (and) 
stroke; having seen this, let him leave off disput¬ 
ing, for there is no other advantage to obtain frorn 
getting praise. 

61 Or he is praised there, having cleared up die 
dispute in the middle of the assembly; therefore he 
will laugh and be elated, having won that case as 

he had a mind to. ... . 

7. That which is his exaltation will also be the 

field of his defeat, still he talks proudly sad arro¬ 
gantly, seeing this, let no one dispute, for thei «■ 
pert do not say that purification (takes plac| by 

**8.’As a hero nourished by kingly food goes about 
roarine wishing for an adversary— where he (. 

the philosopher, DWJigadka) is, go thou there, 


* Comp. Suddha/tfakasutia, v. a. 
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hero; formerly there was nothing like this to fight 
against. (S 3 1 ) 

9. Those who, having embraced a (certain philo¬ 
sophical) view, dispute and maintain ‘ this only (is) 
true,’ to them say thou when a dispute has arisen, 

1 Here is no opponent 1 for thee.’ (S 3 2 ) 

1 o. Those who wander about after having secluded 
themselves, without opposing view to view—what 
(opposition) wilt thou meet with amongst those, O 
PasCtra, by whom nothing in this world is grasped 
as the best? (83?) 

n. Then thou wentest to reflection thinking in 
thy mind over the (different philosophical) views; 
thou hast gone into the yoke with him who has 
shaken off (all sin), but thou wilt not be able to 
proceed together (with him). (834) 

Pas&rasutta is ended. 


9. mAgandiyasutta. 

A dialogue 'between MSgandiya and Buddha. The former offers 
Buddha his daughter for a wife, but Buddha refuses her. MSgan¬ 
diya says that purity comes" from philosophy, Buddha from ‘ in¬ 
ward peace.’ The Muni is a confessor of peace, he does not 
dispute, he is free from marks. 

i. Buddha: ‘ Even seeing Ta«h 4 , Arati, and RagfL 
(the daughters of Mfira), there was not the least wish 
(in me) for sexual intercourse. What is this (thy 
daughter’s body but a thing) full of water and 
excrement? I do not even want to touch it with 
my foot’ (835) 


1 Pa/isenikatti ti pa/ilomakarako. Commentator. 
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2. M&gandiya: ‘If thou dost not want such a 

pearl, a woman desired by many kings, what view, 
virtue, and (holy) works, (mode of) life, re-birth dost 
thou profess ? ’ (836) 

3. * “ This I say,” so (I do now declare), after in¬ 

vestigation there is nothing amongst the doctrines 
which such a one (as I would) embrace, O M&gandiya,' 
—so said Bhagavat,—‘and seeing (misery) in the 
(philosophical) views, without adopting (any of them), 
searching (for truth) I saw “ inward peace.” ’ (837) 

4. * All the (philosophical) resolutions 1 that have 

been formed,’—so said M&gandiya,—‘those indeed 
thou explainest without adopting (any of them); the 
notion “ inward peace ” which (thou mentionest), how 
is this explained by the wise ? ’ (838) 

5. ‘ Not by (any philosophical) opinion, not by 

tradition, not by knowledge, O M&gandiya,’—so said 
Bhagavat,—‘ not by virtue and (holy) works can any 
one say that purity exists ; nor by absence of (philo¬ 
sophical) opinion, by absence of tradition, by absence 
of knowledge, by absence of virtue and (holy) works 
either; having abandoned these without adopting 
(anything else), let him, calm and independent, not 
desire existence.’ (839) 

6. ‘ If one cannot say by (any philosophical) opinion, 

or by tradition, or by knowledge,’—so said Migan- 
diya,—‘or by virtue and (holy) works that purity 
exists, nor by absence of (philosophical) opinion, by 
absence of tradition, by absence of knowledge, by 
absence of virtue and (holy) works, then I consider 
the doctrine foolish, for by (philosophical) opinions 
some return to purity.’ (840) 


1 Vini&Waya, placita? 
03 T 
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7- ‘ And asking on account of (thy philosophical) 
opinion, O Migandiya,’—so said Bhagavat,—‘thou 
hast gone to infatuation in what thou hast embraced, 
and of this (inward peace) thou hast not the least 
idea, therefore thou holdest it foolish. (841) 

8. * He who thinks himself equal (to others), 

or distinguished, or low, he for that very reason 
disputes; but he who is unmoved under those three 
conditions, for him (the notions) “ equal ” and “ dis¬ 
tinguished” do not exist. (842) 

9. ‘ The Brihma^a for whom (the notions) 
“equal” and “unequal” do not exist, would he 
say, “ This is true ? ” Or with whom should he dis¬ 
pute, saying, “ This is false ? ” With whom should 


he enter into dispute ? 


( 843 ) 


10. ‘ Having left his house, wandering about 
houseless, not making acquaintances in the village, 
free from lust, not desiring (any future existence), 
let the Muni not get into quarrelsome talk with 


people.^ (844) 

11. ‘Let not an eminent man (niga) dispute 

after having embraced those (views) separated from 
which he (formerly) wandered in the world; as 
the thorny lotus elambu^a is undefiled by water 
and mud, so the Muni, the confessor of peace, free 
from greed, does not cling to sensual pleasures and 
the world. ( 845 ) 

12. ‘An accomplished man does not by (a phi¬ 

losophical) view, or by thinking become arrogant, 
for he is not of that sort; not by (holy) works, nor 
by tradition is he to be led, he is not led into 
any of the resting-places (of the mind). (846) 

13. For him who is free from marks there are 
no ties, to him who is delivered by understanding 
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there are no follies; (but those) who grasped after 
marks and (philosophical) views, they wander about 
in the world annoying (people).’ (847) 

MAgandiyasutta is ended. 


10. purAbhedasutta. 

Definition of a calm Muni. 

1. ‘With what view and with what virtue is 

one called calm, tell me that, O Gotama, (when) 
asked about the best man ? ’ (848) 

2. ‘ He whose craving is departed before the 

dissolution (of his body),’—so said Bhagavat,—‘who 
does not depend upon beginning and end, nor 
reckons upon the middle, by him there is nothing 
preferred. (849) 

3. ‘He who is free from anger, free from trem¬ 
bling, free from boasting, free from misbehaviour, 
he who speaks wisely, he who is not elated, he is 
indeed a Muni who has restrained his speech. (850) 

4. ‘Without desire for the future he does not 

grieve for the past, he sees seclusion in the phas- 
sas (touch), and he is not led by (any philosophical) 
views. (851) 

5. ‘ He is unattached, not deceitful, not covetous, 

not envious, not impudent, not contemptuous, and 
not given to slander. (85 2 ) 

6. ‘ Without desire for pleasant things and not 

given to conceit, and being gentle, intelligent, 
not credulous, he is not displeased (with any¬ 
thing). (853) 

7. ‘Not from love of gain does he learn, and 

T 2 
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he does not get angry on account of loss, and 
untroubled by craving he has no greed for sweet 
things. (854) 

8 . ‘Equable (upekhaka), always thoughtful, he 

does not think himself equal (to others) 1 in the 
world, nor distinguished, nor low: for him there 
are no desires (ussada). (85s) 

9. ‘ The man in whom there is nothing upon which 

he depends, who is independent, having understood 
the Dhamma, in whom there is no craving for coming 
into existence or leaving existence, (856) 

10. ‘Him I call calm, nqt looking for sensual 

pleasures; for him there are no ties, he has over¬ 
come desire. (857) 

11. ‘For him there are no sons, cattle, fields, 

wealth, nothing grasped or rejected is to be found 
in him. (858) 

12. ‘That fault of which common people and 

Samaras and Br&hmawas say that he is possessed, 
is not possessed by him, therefore he is not moved 
by their talk. (859) 

r 3 - ‘ Free from covetousness, without avarice, the 
Muni does not reckon himself amongst the distin¬ 
guished, nor amongst the plain, nor amongst the 
low, he does not enter time, being delivered from 

(860) 


time. 


14. * He for whom there is nothing in the world 
(which he may call) his own, who does not grieve over 
what is no more, and does not walk amongst the 
Dhammas (after his wish), he is called calm V (861) 
Puribhedasutta is ended. 

1 Compare Tuva/akasutta, v. 4; AttacWasutta, v. 20. 

Comp, infra, AttacWasutta, v. 16, and Dhp. v. 367. 
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11 . kalahavivAdasutta. 


The origin of contentions, disputes, &c. &c. 


1. ‘ Whence (do spring up) contentions and dis¬ 
putes, lamentation and sorrow together with envy; 
and arrogance and conceit together with slander, 
whence do these spring up ? pray, tell me this.’ (862) 

2. ‘ From dear (objects) spring up contentions 

and disputes, lamentation and sorrow together with 
envy; arrogance and conceit together with slander; 
contentions and disputes are joined with envy, and 
there is slander in the disputes arisen.’ (863) 

3. ‘The dear (objects) in the world whence do 

they originate, and (whence) the covetousness that 
prevails in the world, and desire and fulfilment 
whence do they originate, which are (of consequence) 
for the future state of a man 1 ? ’ (864) 

4. ‘ From wish 2 originate the dear (objects) in the 
world, and the covetousness that prevails in the 
world, and desire and fulfilment originate from it, 
which are (of consequence) for the future state of 

a man.’ ( 86 5 ) 

5. * From what has wish in the world its origin, 

and resolutions 3 whence do they spring, anger and 
falsehood and doubt, and the Dhammas which are 
made known by the Sama#a (Gotama) ? (866) 

6. ‘What they call pleasure and displeasure in 

the world, by that wish springs up; having seen 
decay and origin in (all) bodies 4 , a person forms 
(his) resolutions in the world. ( 86 7 ) 


1 Ye sampar&yftya 
* VintfMaya. 


assa honti. * JKanda. 

4 Rupesu disv£ vibhavaaz bhavaa *a. 
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7. ‘ Anger and falsehood and doubt, these Dham- 

mas are a couple 1 ; let the doubtful learn in the way 
of knowledge, knowingly the Dhammas have been 
proclaimed by the Sama«a.’ (868) 

8. ‘Pleasure and displeasure, whence have they 
their origin, for want of what do these not arise ? 
This notion which (thou mentionest), viz. “ decay and 
origin,” tell me from what does this arise.’ (869) 

9. ‘ Pleasure and displeasure have their origin 

from phassa (touch), when there is no touch they do 
not arise. This notion which (thou mentionest), viz. 
“decay and origin,” this I tell thee has its origin 
from this.’ (870) 

10. 1 From what has phassa its origin in the world, 

and from what does grasping spring up ? For want 
of what is there no egotism, by the cessation of what 
do the touches not touch ?’ (871) 

11. ‘On account of name and form the touches 

(exist), grasping has its origin in wish; by the cessa¬ 
tion of wishes there is no egotism, by the cessation 
of form the touches do not touch.’ (872) 

12. ‘How is one to be constituted that (his) form 

may cease to exist, and how do joy and pain cease 
to exist ? Tell me this, how it ceases, that we should 
like to know, such was my mind ? ’ (873) 

I o- . Let one not be with a natural consciousness, 
nor with a mad consciousness, nor without con¬ 
sciousness, nor with (his) consciousness gone ; for 
him who is thus constituted form ceases to exist, for 
what is called delusion has its origin in conscious- 

< ? > ( 8 74 ) 


1 Te pi kodhadajo dharnmd 
uppagg-anti. Commentator. 


; e sante eva pahonti 
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14. ‘ What we have asked thee thou hast explained 

unto us; we will ask thee another question, answer 
us that: Do not some (who are considered) wise in 
this world tell us that the principal (thing) is the 
purification of the yakkha, or do they say something 
different from this 1 ? ’ (875) 

15. ‘Thus some (who are considered) wise in this 

world say that the principal (thing) is the purification 
of the yakkha; but some of them say samaya 3 (anni¬ 
hilation), the expert say (that the highest purity 
lies) in anupddisesa (none of the five attributes 
remaining). (876) 

16. ‘ And having known these to be dependent, 

the investigating Muni, having known the things we 
depend upon, and after knowing them being libe¬ 
rated, does not enter into dispute, the wise (man) 
does not go to reiterated existence.’ (877) 

KalahavivAdasutta is ended. 


12. atClaviyOhasutta. 

A description of disputing philosophers. The different schools of 
philosophy contradict each other, they proclaim different truths, 
but the truth is only one. As long as the disputations are going 
on, so long will there be strife in the world. 

I. Abiding by their own views, some (people), 
having got into contest, assert themselves to be 
the (only) expert (saying), ‘(He) who understands 
this, he knows the Dhamma; he who reviles this, he 
is not perfect.’ (878) 

1 Comp. Sundarikabh&radvdfasulta, v. 25. 

* XJkk/iedzm. Commentator. 
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2. So having got into contest they dispute: ' The 

opponent (is) a fool, an ignorant (person),’ so they 
say. Which one of these, pray, is the true doctrine 
(vAda)? for all these assert themselves (to be the 
only) expert (879) 

3. He who does not acknowledge an opponent’s 
doctrine (dhamma), he is a fool, a beast, one of poor 
understanding, all are fools with a very poor under¬ 
standing ; all these abide by their (own) views. (880) 

4. They are surely purified by their own view, 

they are of a pure understanding, expert, thoughtful, 
amongst them there is no one of poor understanding, 
their view is quite perfect! (881) 

5* I do not say, * This is the reality,’ which fools 
say mutually to each other; they made their own 
views the truth, therefore they hold others to be 
fools. (882) 

6. What some say is the truth, the reality, that 
others say is void, false, so having disagreed they 
dispute. Why do not the Samawas say one (and 
the same thing) ? (883) 

7 * For the truth is one, there is not a second, 
about which one intelligent man might dispute with 
another intelligent man; (but) they themselves pro¬ 
claim different truths, therefore the Samaras do not 
say one (and the same thing). (884) 

8. Why do the disputants that assert themselves 

(to be the only) expert, proclaim different truths ? 
Have many different truths been heard of, or do they 
(only) follow (their own) reasoning ? (S85) 

9. There are not many different truths in the world, 

no eternal ones except consciousness; but having 
reasoned on the (philosophical) views they proclaim 
a double Dhamma, truth and falsehood. (886) 
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10. In regard to what has been seen, or heard, 

virtue and (holy) works, or what has been thought, 
and on account of these (views) looking (upon 
others) with contempt, standing in (their) resolutions 
joyful, they say that the opponent is a fool and an 
ignorant person. (?) (88 7) 

11. Because he holds another (to be) a fool, there¬ 

fore he calls himself expert, in his own opinion he is 
one that tells what is propitious, others he blames, 
so he said. (?) (888) 

12. He is full of his overbearing (philosophical) 
view, mad with pride, thinking himself perfect, he is 
in his own opinion anointed with the spirit (of genius), 
for his (philosophical) view is quite complete. (889) 

13. If he according to another’s report is low, then 
(he says) the other is also of a low understanding, 
and if he himself is accomplished and wise, there 
is not any fool amongst the Samawas 1 . (890) 

14. ‘Those who preach a doctrine (dhamma) 

different from this, fall short of purity and are 
imperfect/ so the Titthiyas say repeatedly, for they 
are inflamed by passion for their own (philosophical) 
views. (89 *) 

15. Here they maintain purity, in other doctrines 

(dhamma) they do not allow purity; so die Titthi¬ 
yas, entering extensively (upon details), say that in 
their own way there is something firm. (892) 

16. And saying that there is something firm, in his 

own way he holds his opponent to be a fool; thus 
he himself brings on strife, calling his opponent a 
fool and impure (asuddhadhamma). (893) 

17. Standing in (his) resolution, having himself 


1 So pi ten* eva. Commentator. Ved. tva (?). 
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measured (teachers, &c.), he still more enters into 
dispute in the world; but having left all resolutions 
nobody will excite strife in the world. (894) 

AfilaviyCihasutta is ended. 


13. mahAviyOhasutta. 

Philosophers cannot lead to purity, they only praise themselves and 
stigmatise others. But a Br&hma»a has overcome all dispute, 
he is indifferent to learning, he is appeased. 

1. Those who abiding in the (philosophical) views 
dispute, saying, ‘This is the truth,’ they all incur 
blame, and they also obtain praise in this matter. (895) 

2. This is little, not enough to (bring about) 

tranquillity, I say there are two fruits of dispute; 
having seen this let no one dispute, understanding 
Khema (i.e. Nibbina) to be the place where there 
is no dispute. (896) 

3. The opinions that have arisen amongst 

people, all these the wise man does not embrace; 
he is independent. Should he who is not pleased 
with what has been seen and heard resort to 
dependency 1 ? (?) (897) 

4. Those who consider virtue the highest of all, 

say that purity is associated with restraint; having 
taken upon themselves a (holy) work they serve. 
Let us learn in this (view), then, his (the Master’s) 
purity; wishing for existence they assert themselves 

to be the only expert. (898) 

5. If he falls off from virtue and (holy) works, he 
trembles, having missed (his) work; he laments, he 


1 Khantim, so all .the MSS. 
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prays for purity in this world, as one who has lost 
his caravan or wandered away from his house. (899) 

6. Having left virtue and (holy) works altogether, 

and both wrong and blameless work, not praying 
for purity or impurity, he wanders abstaining (from 
both purity and impurity), without having embraced 
peace. (900) 

7. By means of penance, or anything disliked, or 
what has been seen, or heard, or thought, going 
upwards they wail for what is pure, without being 
free from craving for reiterated existence. (901) 

8. For him who wishes (for something there 
always are) desires 1 , and trembling in (the midst of 
his) plans; he for whom there is no death and no re¬ 
birth, how can he tremble or desire anything? (902) 

9. What some call the highest Dhamma, that 
others again call wretched; which one of these, 
pray, is the true doctrine (vida) ? for all these 
assert themselves (to be the only) expert. (903) 

10. Their own Dhamma they say is perfect, 

another’s Dhamma again they say is wretched; 
so having disagreed they dispute, they each say 
their own opinions (are) the truth. (904) 

u. If one (becomes) low by another’s censure, 
then there will be no one distinguished amongst 
the Dhammas; for they all say another’s Dhamma 
(is) low, in their own they say there is something 
firm. (905) 

12. The worshipping of their own Dhamma is 

as great as their praise of their own ways; all 
schools would be in the same case, for their purity 
is individual. (906) 

13. There is nothing about a Brihmawa de- 


1 Gappit&ni. 
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pendent upon others, nothing amongst the Dhammas 
which he would embrace after investigation; there¬ 
fore he has overcome the disputes, for he does not 
regard any other Dhamma as the best. ( 9 ° 7 ) 

14. * I understand, I see likewise this,’ so saying, 

some by (their philosophical) views return to purity. 
If he saw purity, what then (has been effected) by 
another’s view ? Having conquered they say that 
purity exists by another. (?) (9°8) 

15. A seeing man will see name and form, and 

having seen he will understand those (things); let 
him at pleasure see much or little, for the expert 
do not say that purity exists by that. (909) 

16. A dogmatist is no leader to purity, being 

guided by prejudiced views, saying that good con¬ 
sists in what he is given to, and saying that purity 
is there, he saw the thing so. (9 10 ) 

17. A Brihmawa does not enter time, (or) the 

number (of living beings), (he is) no follower of 
(philosophical) views, nor a friend of knowledge; 
and having penetrated the opinions that have arisen 
amongst people, he is indifferent to learning, while 
others acquire it. (9 11 ) 

18. The Muni, having done away with ties here 

in the world, is no partisan in the disputes that 
have arisen; appeased amongst the unappeased 
he is indifferent, not embracing learning, while 
others acquire it. (912) 

19. Having abandoned his former passions, not 

contracting new ones, not wandering according to 
his wishes, being no dogmatist, he is delivered 
from the (philosophical) views, being wise, and he 
does not cling to the world, neither does he blame 
himself. (9 1 3 ) 
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20. Being secluded amongst all the doctrines 
(dhamma), whatever has been seen, heard, or 
thought, he is a Muni who has laid down his 
burden and is liberated, not belonging to time (na 
kappiyo), not dead, not wishing for anything. So 
said Bhagavat. (914) 

Mahdviyfthasutta is ended. 


14. TUVARAKASUTTA. 

How a Bhikkhu attains bliss, what his duties are, and what he is 

to avoid. 

1. ‘I ask thee, who art a kinsman of the Adi^ias 

and a great Isi, about seclusion (viveka) and the 
state of peace. How is a Bhikkhu, after having 
seen it, extinguished, not grasping at anything in 
the world?’ (915) 

2. ‘ Let him completely cut off the root of what is 

called papaya 1 (delusion), thinking “ I am wisdom’ 
—so said Bhagavat,—‘ all the cravings that arise in¬ 
wardly, let him learn to subdue them, always being 
thoughtful. (916) 

3. * Let him learn every Dhamma inwardly or out¬ 

wardly; let him not therefore be proud, for that is 
not called bliss by the good. (917) 

4. ‘ Let him not therefore think himself better 

(than others or) low or equal (to others); questioned 
by different people, let him not adorn himself*. (918) 

5. ‘Let the Bhikkhu be appeased inwardly, let 
him not seek peace from any other (quarter); for 


1 Avjgg£dayo kilesi. Commentator. 
* Nituminaw vikappayan ti tiht. 
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him who is inwardly appeased there is nothing 
grasped or rejected. ( 9I9 ) 

6. ‘As in the middle (i.e. depth) of the sea no 

wave is born, (but as it) remains still *, so let the 
Bhikkhu be still 1 , without desire, let him not desire 
anything whatever.’ (920) 

7. He with open eyes expounded clearly the 

Dhamma that removes (all) dangers; tell (now) 

the religious practices; the precepts or contem¬ 
plation. (921) 

8. Bhagavat: * Let him not be greedy with his 

eyes, let him keep his ears from the talk of the town, 
let him not be greedy after sweet things, and let 
him not desire anything in the world. (922) 

9* ‘ When he is touched by the touch (of illness), 
let the Bhikkhu not lament, and let him not wish 


for existence anywhere, and let him not tremble at 
dangers. (923) 

10. * Having obtained boiled rice and drink, solid 

food and clothes, let him not store up (these things), 
and let him not be anxious, if he does not get 
them. ^ (924) 

11. ‘Let him be meditative, not prying, let him 

abstain from misbehaviour ■ let him not be indolent, 
let the Bhikkhu live in his quiet dwelling. (9 2 5) 

12. ‘ Let him not sleep too much, let him apply 
himself ardently to watching, let him abandon sloth, 
deceit, laughter, sport, sexual intercourse, and adorn- 


ment. ^ . (926) 

13. ‘Let him not apply himself to practising (the 
hymns of) the Athabbawa(-veda), to (the interpreta¬ 
tion of) sleep and signs, nor to astrology; let not 


1 T 5ito. 


a Virame kukku4Sa#». 
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(my) follower (m&maka) devote himself to (inter¬ 
preting) the cry of birds, to causing impregnation, 
nor to (the art of) medicine. (927) 

14. * Let the Bhikkhu not tremble at blame, nor 

puff himself up when praised; let him drive off 
covetousness together with avarice, anger, and 
slander. (928) 

15. * Let the Bhikkhu not be engaged in purchase 

and sale, let him not blame others in anything, let 
him not scold in the village, let him not from love of 
gain speak to people. (929) 

16. 'Let not the Bhikkhu be a boaster, and let 
him not speak coherent 1 language; let him not learn 
pride, let him not speak quarrelsome language. (930) 

17. * Let him not be led into falsehood, let him 

not consciously do wicked things; and with respect 
to livelihood, understanding, virtue, and (holy) works 
let him not despise others. (931) 

18. ‘ Haying heard much talk from much-talking 
Samawas let him not irritated answer them with harsh 
language; for the good do not thwart 2 others. (932) 

19. ‘ Having understood this Dhamma, let the 
investigating and always thoughtful Bhikkhu learn; 
having conceived bliss to consist in peace, let him 
not be indolent in Gotama’s commandments. (933) 

20 4 For he a conqueror unconquered saw the 
Dhamma visibly, without any traditional instruction 3 ; 
therefore let him learn, heedful in his, Bhagavat’s, 
commandments, and always worshipping.' . (934) 
Tuva/akasutta is ended. 


1 Payuta; comp. Nalakasutta, v. 33 . 

* Pa/isenikaronti. 

3 Sakkhi dhammaw anitiham adassi. 
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15 . ATTADAJV 72 ASUTTA. 

Description of an accompKshed Muni. 

1. From a stick seized fear arises. Look at 

people killing (each other); I will tell of grief as 
it is known to me 1 . ( 935 ) 

2. Seeing people struggling like fish in (a pond 

with) little water, seeing them obstructed by each 
other, a. fear came over me. (93^) 

3. The world is completely unsubstantial, all 

quarters are shaken; wishing for a house for myself 
I did not see (one) uninhabited. (937) 

4. But having seen (all beings) in the end ob¬ 

structed, discontent arose in me; then I saw in 
this world an arrow, difficult to see, stuck in the 
heart. (938) 

5. He who has been pierced by this arrow runs 
through all quarters; but having drawn out that ar¬ 
row, he will not run, he will sit down (quietly). (939) 

6. There (many) studies are gone through; what 

is tied in the world let him not . apply himself to 
(untie) it; having wholly transfixed desire, let him 
learn his own extinction (nibbana). (940) 

7. Let the Muni be truthful, without arrogance, 

undeceitful, free from slander, not angry, let him 

overcome avarice. (941) 

8 . Let the man who has turned his mind to Nib- 

bina conquer sleepiness, drowsiness, and sloth ; let 
him not live together with indolence, let him not in¬ 
dulge in conceit. (942) 


1 The Commentator understands the verse differently. He says, 
taw sabbasi attadawdkbhayam ^itam attano du>Maritak&ra»& g&lam. 
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9- Let him not be led into falsehood, let him 
not turn his affection to form; let him penetrate 
arrogance, let him wander abstaining from vio- 
knce. (943) 

10. Let him not delight in what is old, let him not 
bear with what is new, let him not grieve for what 
is lost, let him not give himself up to desire 1 . (944) 

n. (This desire) I call greed, the great stream, 
I call (it) precipitation, craving, a trouble, a bog of 
lust difficult to cross. (945) 

12. The Muni who without deviating from truth 

stands fast on the firm ground (of Nibb&na, being) a 
Brdhma«a, he, having forsaken everything, is indeed 
called calm. (946) 

13. He indeed is wise, he is accomplished, having 

understood the Dhamma independent (of every¬ 
thing) ; wandering rightly in the world he does not 
envy any one here. (947) 

14. Whosoever has here overcome lust, a tie 

difficult to do away with in the world, he does not 
grieve, he does not covet 2 , having cut off the 
stream, and being without bonds. (948) 

15. What is before (thee), lay that aside; let there 
be nothing behind thee; if thou wilt not grasp after 
what is in the middle, thou wilt wander calm®. (949) 

16. The man who has no desire at all for name 

and form (individuality) and who does not grieve 
over what is no more, he indeed does not decay in 
the world 4 . ( 95 °) 

1 Ak&sam na sito siy& ti ta«ha«s nissito na bhaveyya. 
Commentator. 

* N^/ 5 eti=nfibhi£gvfciti (read n&bhj&g-Myati). Commentator. 

* Comp, infra, <?atuka»»in’s question, v. 4, and Dhammapada, 
p. 308. 

4 Comp, infra, (?atuka«»in s question, v. 5. 
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17* He who does not think, ‘this is mine’ and ‘for 
others there is also something,’ he, not having ego¬ 
tism, does not grieve at having nothing. (95i) 

18. Not being harsh, not greedy, being without 

desire, and being the same under all circumstances 
(samo 1 ),—that I call a good result, when asked about 
an undaunted man. (95 2 ) 

19. For him who is free from desire, for the 

discerning (man) there is no Sawkhdra; abstaining 
from every sort of effort he sees happiness every¬ 
where. (953) 

20. The Muni does not reckon himself amongst 

the plain, nor amongst the low, nor amongst the 
distinguished; being calm and free from avarice, he 
does not grasp after nor reject anything 2 . (954) 

Attadamfesutta is ended. 


is. sAriputtasutta. 

On S&riputta asking what a Bhikkhu is to devote himself to, 
Buddha shows what life he is to lead. 

x. ‘ Neither has before been seen by me,’—so said 
the venerable Siriputta,—* nor has any one heard of 
such a beautifully-speaking master, a teacher arrived 
from the Tusita heaven. (955) 

2. ‘As he, the clearly-seeing, appears to the world 
of men and gods, after having dispelled all darkness, 
so he wanders alone in the midst (of people). (956) 

3. ‘To this Buddha, who is independent, un¬ 
changed, a guileless teacher, who has arrived (in 


5 =upekhako. Commentator. 

2 Comp, supra, Puribhedasutta, vv. ig, 20. 
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the world), I have come supplicatingly with a ques¬ 
tion 1 from many who are bound in this world. (957) 

4. ‘To a Bhilckhu who is loath (of the world) 

and affects an isolated seat, the root of a tree' or 
a cemetery, or (who lives) in the caves of the 
mountains, (958) 

5. ‘How many dangers (are there not) in these 

various dwelling-places at which the Bhikkhu does 
not tremble in his quiet dwelling 2 ! (959) 

6 . ‘How many dangers (are there not) in the 

world for him who goes to the immortal region 3 , 
(dangers) which the Bhikkhu overcomes in his 
distant dwelling! (960) 

7. ‘Which are his words, which are his objects 

in this world, which are the virtue and (holy) works 
of the energetic Bhikkhu ? (961) 

8 . ‘What study having devoted himself to, in¬ 

tent on one object 4 , wise and thoughtful, can he 
blow off his own filth as the smith (blows off) that 
of the silver 5 V (962) 

9. ‘What is pleasant for him who is disgusted 

(with birth, &c.), O Siriputta,’—so said Bhagavat, 
—‘if he cultivates a lonely dwelling-place, and 
loves perfect enlightenment in accordance with 
the Dhamma, that I will tell thee as I under¬ 
stand it. (963) 

10. ‘ Let not the wise and thoughtful Bhikkhu 
wandering on the borders® be afraid of the five 


1 Atlhi panfhena Sgamiw=atthiko pawhena dgalo 'mhfti atthi- 
kanaw va pawhena atlhi Sgamanafl ti. Commentator. 

9 UMava/'esft ’ti hinapanitesu. Commentator. 

8 GaMtato amataw disaw. 

* Ekodi=ekagga^itto. Commentator. 

“ Comp. Dhp. v. 239. 4 PariyantaASrf. 

U 2 
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dangers: gad-flies and (all other) flies ’, snakes, 
contact with (evil)- men 1 2 3 , and quadrupeds. (964) 

11. ‘Let him not be afraid of adversaries 2 , even 

having seen many dangers from them; further he 
will overcome other dangers while seeking what is 
good. (965) 

12. ‘Touched by sickness and hunger let him 

endure cold and excessive heat, let him, touched 
by them in many ways, and being houseless, make 
strong exertions. (966) 

13. * Let him not commit theft, let him not speak 

falsely, let him touch friendly what is feeble or 
strong, what he acknowledges to be the agitation 
of the mind, let him drive that off as a partisan 
of Kawha (i. e. Mira). (967) 

14. ‘Let him not fall into the power of anger 

and arrogance; having dug up the root of these, 
let him live, and let him overcome both what is 
pleasant and what is unpleasant. (968) 

T5. ‘ Guided by wisdom, taking delight in what 
is good, let him scatter those dangers, let him 
overcome discontent in his distant dwelling, let him 
overcome the four causes of lamentation. (969) 

16. ‘ What shall I eat, or where shall I eat ?—he 

lay indeed uncomfortably (last night)—where shall 
I lie this night ? let the Sekha who wanders about 
houseless subdue these lamentable doubts. (970) 

17. ‘ Having had in (due) time both food and 
clothes, let him know moderation in this world for 


1 J)a/Hs&dhipat&nan ti pingalamakkbikanwj £a sesamakkhi- 
kana« £a, sesamakkhiki hi tato adhipatitva khadanti, tasma adhi- 
pata ti vuManti. Commentator. 

* ManussaphassSnah ti /orSdiphassSnaw. Commentator. 

3 Faradhammik&nam. 
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the sake of happiness ; guarded in these (things) 
and wandering restrained in the village let him, even 
(if he be) irritated, not speak harsh words. (971) 

18. ‘ Let him be with down-cast eyes, and not 
prying, devoted to meditation, very watchful; having 
acquired equanimity let him with a composed mind 
cut off the seat of doubt, and misbehaviour. (972) 

19. ‘ Urged on by words (of his teachers) let 

him be thoughtful and rejoice (at this urging), let 
him break stubbornness in his fellow-students, let 
him utter propitious words and not unseasonable, 
let him not think detractingly of others. (973) 

20. ‘ And then the five impurities in the world, 

the subjection of which he must learn thoughtfully, 
—let him overcome passion for form, sound and 
taste, smell and touch. (974) 

21. ‘Let the Bhikkhu subdue his wish for these 

Dhammas and be thoughtful, and with his mind 
well liberated, then in time he will, reflecting upon 
Dhamma, and having become intent upon one object, 
destroy darkness.’ So said Bhagavat. ( 975 ) 

Sdriputtasutta is ended. 

AMfcakavagga, the fourth. 




v. pArAyanavagga. 


To the Br&hmaaa Bdvarf, living on the banks of the Godhdvart, 
in Assaka's territory, comes another Brdhmaaa and asks for five 
hundred pieces of money, but not getting them he curses Bavatf, 
saying, * May thy head, on the seventh day hence cleave into 
seven/ A deity comforts Bdvari by referring him to Buddha. 
Then B&vari sends his sixteen disciples to Buddha, and each of 
them asks Buddha a question. 

i. vatthugAthA. 

1. From the beautiful city of the Kosalas (S 4 - 

vatthi) a Br4hma«a, well versed in the hymns, went 
to the South (Dakkhi« 4 patha) wishing for nothing¬ 
ness 1 . (9 76) 

2. In Assaka’s territory, in the neighbourhood 

of A/aka, he dwelt on the banks of the Godhivari, 
(living) on gleanings and fruit. (977) 

3. And close by the bank there was a large 

village, with the income of which he prepared a 
great sacrifice. (978) 

4. Having offered the great sacrifice, he again 

entered the hermitage. Upon his re-entering, 
another Brihmawa arrived, (979) 

5. With swollen feet 2 , trembling, with dirty teeth, 
and with dust on his head. And he going up 


1 Aki«/£a; 7 /;a. 

8 Uggha//apado ti maggakkamanena gha//apddatalo pa«hi- 
kdya v& pawhikaw gopphakena vd gopphakaw ^a;/;/ukena g&nnur 
'y i agantvapi gha//apado. Commentator. 
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to him (i. e. the first BrAhma»a) demanded five 
hundred (pieces of money)-. (980) 

6. BAvari, seeing him, bade him be seated, asked 

him whether he was happy and well, and spoke as 
follows: (981) 

7. ' What gifts I had are all given away by 

me; pardon me, O BrAhma»a, I have no five 
hundred.’ * (982) 

8. '* If thou wilt not give to me who asks, may thy 
head on the seventh day cleave into seven.’ (983) 

9. So after the usual ceremonies this impostor 

made known Tiis fearful (curse). On hearing these 
his words BAvari became sorrowful. (984) 

10. He wasted away taking no food, transfixed 

by the arrow of grief, but yet his mind delighted in 
meditation. (985) 

11. Seeing BAvari struck with horror and sorrow¬ 

ful, the benevolent deity (of that place) approached 
him and said as follows : (986) 

12. ‘ He does not know (anything about) the head; 
he is a hypocrite coveting riches; knowledge of the 
head and head-splitting is not found in him.’ (987) 

13. ‘If the venerable (deity) knows it, then tell 

me, when asked, all about the head and head* 
splitting; let us hear thy words.’ (988) 

14. ‘I do not know this; knowledge of it is not 

found in me; as to the head and head-splitting, this 
is to be seen by Buddhas (only).’ (989) 

15. ‘Who then, say, in the circumference of the 

earth knows the head and head-splitting, tell me 
that, O deity?’ (990) 

16. ‘Formerly went out from Kapilavatthu a ruler 

of the world, an offspring of the OkkAka king, the 
Sakya son, the light-giving; (991) 
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17. ‘ He is, O BrAhmawa, the perfectly Enlightened 
(Sambuddha); perfect in all things, he has attained 
the power of all knowledge, sees clearly in everything; 
he has- arrived at the destruction of all things, and is 
liberated in the destruction of the upadhis 1 . (992) 

18. * He is Buddha, he is Bhagavat in the world, 
he, the clearly-seeing, teaches the Dhamma; go thou 
to him and ask, he will explain it to thee.’ (993) 

19. Having heard the word ‘ Sambuddha,’ BAvari 

rejoiced, his grief became little, and he was filled 
with great delight. (994) 

20. BAvari glad, rejoicing, and eager asked the 

deity : ‘ In what village or- in what town or in what 
province dwells the chief of the world, that going 
there we may adore the perfectly Enlightened, the 
first of men ? ’ (995) 

21. ‘In Savatthl, the town of the Kosalas, dwells 

Crina (the Victorious), of great understanding and 
excellent wide knowledge, he the Sakya son, un¬ 
yoked, free from passion, skilled in head-splitting, 
the bull of men.’ (996) 

22. Then (Bivari) addressed his disciples, Brih- 

ma«as, perfect in the hymns : ‘ Come, youths, I will 
tell (you something), listen to my words: (997) 

23. ‘ He whose appearance in the world is diffi¬ 

cult to be met with often, he is at the present time 2 
born in the world and widely renowned as Sam¬ 
buddha (the perfectly Enlightened); go quickly to 
Sivatthi and behold the best of men.' (998) 

24. ‘ How then can we know, on seeing him, that 


1 Sabbadhammakkhayaw patto (i. e. nibbdna} 
Vimutto upadhisawldiaye. 

2 Sv-a^a 
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he is Buddha, O Br&hmawa ? Tell us who do not 
know him, by what may we recognise him ? (999) 

25. * For in the hymns are to be found the marks 

of a great man, and thirty-two are disclosed alto¬ 
gether, one by one.’ (1000) 

26. ‘For him on whose limbs these marks of 

a great man are to be found, there are two ways 
left, a third does not exist. (1001) 

27. ‘If he abides in a dwelling, he will subdue 

this earth without rod (or) sword, he will rule with 
justice. ' (1002) 

28. ' And if he departs from his dwelling for the 

wilderness, he becomes the saint, incomparable 

Sambuddha, who has removed the veil (from the 

world ) l . (1003) 

29. * Ask in your mind about my birth and family, 

my marks, hymns, and my other disciples, the head 
and head-splitting. (1004) 

30. ‘If he is Buddha, the clear-sighted, then he 

will answer by word of mouth the questions you 
have asked in your mind.’ (1005) 

31. 32, 33. Having heard Bivari’s words his dis¬ 
ciples, sixteen Brdhma«as., A^ita, Tissametteyya, 
Pu««aka, further MettagO, Dhotaka and Upastva, 
and Nanda, further Hemaka, the two Todeyya and 


Kappa, and the wise Gatukawwl, Bhadr&vudha and 
Udaya, and also the Brihma«a Pos&la, and the wise 
Moghardfan, and the great Isi Pingiya, (1006-1008) 
34. All of them, having each their host (of pupils), 
and being themselves widely renowned throughput the 
world, thinkers delighting in meditation, wise, scented 
with the perfume of former (good deeds) 2 , (1009) 


1 Comp. Lalita-vistara (ed. Calc.), pp. 116, 118. 

2 Pubbavasanav&siti. 
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35. Having saluted BAvari and gone round him 

towards the right, all with matted hair and bear¬ 
ing hides, departed with their faces turned to the 
north. (1010) 

36. To Pati#Mna of A/aka first, then to MAhis- 

sati, and also to U^feni, Gonaddha, VedisA, Vana- 
savhaya, ( I011 ) 

37. And also to Kosambf, SAketa, and SAvatthl, 

the most excellent of cities, to Setavya, Kapila- 

vatthu, and the city of KusinAra, (1012) 

38. And to PAva, the city of wealth, to VesAli, the 

city of Magadha, to PAsA«aka A'etiya (the Rock 
Temple), the lovely, the charming. (1013) 

39. As he who is athirst (longs for) the cold water, 

as the merchant (longs for) gain, as he who is plagued 
by heat (longs for) shade, so in haste they ascended 
the mountain. (10 1 4) 

40. And Bhagavat at that time attended by the 
assembly of the Bhikkhus taught the Dhamma to the 
Bhikkhus, and roared like a lion in the forest. (1015) 

41. A^ita beheld Sambuddha as the shining(sun) 

without (burning) rays, as the moon on the fifteenth, 
having reached her plenitude. (1016) 

42. Then observing on his body all the marks 

in their fulness, standing apart, rejoiced, he asked the 
questions of his mind:— (1017) 

43. ‘Tell me about (my master’s) birth, tell me 

about his family together with the marks, tell me 
about his perfection in the hymns, how many (hymns) 
does the BrAhma«a recite ? ’ (1018) 

44. Bhagavat said: ‘ One hundred and twenty 

years (is his) age, and by family he is a BAvari; 
three are his marks on the limbs, and in the three 
Vedas he is perfect. (1019) 
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45. ‘In the marks and in the ItihAsa together with 

Nighawofa and Ke/ubha—he recites five hundred— 
and in his own Dhamma he has reached perfec¬ 
tion.’ (1020) 

46. A/ita thought: ‘ Explain fully the marks of 

BAvari, O thou best of men, who cuts off desire; 
let there be no doubt left for us.’ (1021) 

47. Bhagavat said : * He covers his face with his 

tongue, he has a circle of hair between the eye¬ 
brows, (his) privy member (is) hidden in a sheath, 
know this, O young man.’ (1022) 

48. Not hearing him ask anything, but hearing 

the questions answered, the multitude reflected over¬ 
joyed and with joined hands:— (1023) 

49. ‘ Who, be he a god, or Brahman, or Inda, the 

husband of Su^A, asked in his mind those questions, 
and to whom did that (speech) reply ? ’ (1024) 

50. Ajita said: ‘The head and head-splitting 

BAvari asked about; explain that, O Bhagavat, 
remove our doubt, O I si.' (1025) 

51. Bhagavat said: ‘ Ignorance is the head, know 

this; knowledge cleaves the head, together with 
belief, thoughtfulness, meditation, determination, and 
strength.’ (1O26) 

52. Then with great joy having composed him¬ 

self the young man put his hide on one shoulder, 
fell at (Bhagavat’s) feet (and saluted him) with his 
head, (saying): ( I02 7) 

53. ‘ BAvari, the BrAhma»a, together with his dis¬ 
ciples, O thou venerable man, delighted and glad, does 
homage to thy feet, O thou clearly-seeing.’ (1028) 

54. Bhagavat said: * Let BAvari, the BrAhmawa, 

be glad together with his disciples! Be thou also 
glad, live long, O young man! (1029) 
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55. ‘For Belvarl and for thee, for all there are all 

(kinds of) doubt; having got an opportunity, ask ye 
■whatever you wish.’ (1030) 

56. After getting permission from Sambuddha, 

A^ita sitting there with folded hands asked Tathi- 
gata the first question. (1031) 

The VatthugAthAs are ended. 


2. agitamAnava?ujocjiA. 

1. * By what is the world shrouded,’—so said 

the venerable A^ita,—‘ by what does it not shine ? 
What callest thou its pollution, what is its great 
danger 1 ?’ {1032) 

2. ‘With ignorance is the world shrouded, O 

A^ita,’—so said Bhagavat,—‘by reason of avarice 
it does not shine; desire I call its pollution, pain is 
its great danger.’ (1033) 

3. ‘ The streams of desire flow in every direction,’ 

—so said the venerable Ajdta;—‘what dams the 
streams, say what restrains the streams, by what 
may the streams be shut off 2 ? ’ (1034) 

4. ‘ Whatever streams there are in the world, O 

Ajita,’—so said Bhagavat,—‘ thoughtfulness is their 
dam, thoughtfulness I call the restraint of the streams, 
by understanding they are shut off.’ (1035) 

5. ‘ Both understanding and thoughtfulness,’—so 

said the venerable A^ita,—‘and name and shape®, 
O venerable man,—asked about this by me, declare 
by what is this stopped ? ’ (1036) 

1 Cf. Mahibh. Ill, 17366; XII, 11030. Kena svid dvri'to lokaA 
kena svin na prakirate, &c. 

* Comp. Dhp. v. 340. 


* Ndmarflpa# ka.. 
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6. Buddha: ‘This question which thou hast asked, 

O A^ita, that I will explain to thee; (I will explain 
to thee) by what name and shape 1 are totally 
stopped; by the cessation of consciousness this is 
stopped here.’ (1037) 

7. A^ita: ‘ Those who have examined i (all) 

Dhammas (i. e. the saints), and those who are 
disciples, (and those who are) common men here, 
—when thou art asked about their mode of life, 
declare it unto me, thou who art wise, O venerable 
man.’ (1038) 

8. Buddha: ‘Let the Bhikkhu not crave for sensual 
pleasures, let him be calm in mind, let him wander 
about skilful in all Dhammas, and thoughtful.’ (1039) 

Afitam£#avapu£i ^4 is ended. 


3 . TISSAMETTEYYAMAAYWAPlLOT.tfA. 

1. ‘Who is contented in the world,’—so said the 

venerable Tissametteyya,—‘who is without com¬ 
motions ? Who after knowing both ends does not 
stick in the middle, as far as his understanding is 
concerned ? Whom dost thou call a great man ? 
Who has overcome desire in this world ? ’ (1040) 

2. 'The Bhikkhu who abstains from sensual 
pleasures, O Metteyya,’—so said Bhagavat,—‘who 
is free from desire, always thoughtful, happy by 
reflection, he is without commotions, he after know¬ 
ing both ends does not stick in the middle, as far 
as his understanding is concerned; him I call a great 
man; he has overcome craving in this world.’ (1041) 

Tissametteyyamd#avapu>&&6eL is ended. 


1 N&ma# rtipafl h.. 
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4 . P U AWAK AM AiVA V A P U KKHk. 

1. ‘To him who is without desire, who has seen 

the root (of sin),’—so said the venerable Pu#»aka, 
—* I have come supplicatingly with a question : on 
account of what did the Isis and men, Khattiyas 
and Br£hma»as, offer sacrifices to the gods abun¬ 
dantly in this world ? (about this) I ask thee, O 
Bhagavat, tell me this.’ (1042) 

2. * All these Isis and men, Khattiyas and Brih- 
ma«as, O Pu««aka,’—so said Bhagavat,—‘ who 
offered sacrifices to the gods abundantly in this 
world, offered sacrifices, O Pu^maka, after reaching 
old age, wishing for their present condition.’ (1043) 

3. ‘All these Isis and men, Khattiyas and Brdh- 

ma«as,’—so said the venerable Pu««aka,—‘who 
offered sacrifices to the gods abundantly in this 
world, did they, O Bhagavat, indefatigable in the 
way of offering, cross over both , birth and old age, 
O venerable man ? I ask thee, O Bhagavat, tell 
me this.’ (1044) 

4. * They wished for, praised, desired, abandoned 

(sensual pleasures), O Pu^maka,’—so said Bhagavat, 
—‘ they desired sensual pleasures on account of what 
they reached by them; they, devoted to offering, dyed 
with the passions of existence, did not cross over 
birth and old age, so I say.’ (1045) 

5. ‘ If they, devoted to offering,’—so said the 

venerable Pu?««aka,—‘did not by offering cross 
over birth and old age, O venerable man, who 
then in the world of gods and men crossed over 
birth and old age, O venerable man, I ask thee, 
O Bhagavat, tell me this ?’ (1046) 
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6. ‘ Having considered everything 1 in the world, 
O Piwmaka,’—so said Bhagavat,—‘he for whom 
there is no commotion 2 anywhere in the world, who 
is calm without the smoke of passions, free from 
woe, free from craving, he crossed over birth and 
old age, so I say.’ (1047) 

Pu««akam&»avapu/ 6 / 6/&4 is ended. 


5 . METTAGOmAatAVAPUAA^A. 

1. * I ask thee, O Bhagavat, tell me this,'—so 

said the venerable Mettagh, — ‘I consider thee 
accomplished and of a cultivated mind, why are 
these (creatures), whatsoever they are of many kinds 
in the world, always subject to pain?' (1048) 

2. ‘Thou mayest well ask me concerning the 

origin of pain, O Mettagti,’—so said Bhagavat,— 
1 1 will explain that to thee in the way I myself 
know it: originating in the upadhis pains arise, 
whatsoever they are, of many kinds in the 
world. (1049) 

3. ‘ He who being ignorant creates upadhi, that 

fool again undergoes pain; therefore let not the 
wise man create upadhi, considering (that this is) 
the birth and origin of pain.’ (1050) 

4. Mettagti: ‘What we have asked thee thou 
hast explained to us; another (question) I ask thee, 
answer that, pray: How do the wise cross the 
stream, birth and old age, and sorrow and lamenta- 


1 Parovar&niti par&ni ka orini ka. parattabh&vasakattabh&vi- 
dini par&ni £a or&ni ki ti vuttam hoti. Commentator. 

* Read yass’ i%ita m n’ atthi. 
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tion ? Explain that thoroughly to me, O Muni, for 
this thing (dhamma) is well known to thee.’ (105T) 

5. ‘ I will explain the Dhamma to thee, O Met¬ 

tagfl,’—so said Bhagavat;—‘ if a man in the visible 
world, without any traditional instruction, has- under¬ 
stood it, and wanders about thoughtful, he may over¬ 
come desire in the world.’ (1052) 

6. Mettagfl: ‘ And I take a delight in that, in the 
most excellent Dhamma, O great I si, which if a 
man has understood, and he wanders about thought¬ 
ful, he may overcome desire in the world.’ (1053) 

7. ‘Whatsoever thou knowest, O Mettagfl,’—so 

said Bhagavat,—* (of what is) above, below, across, 
and in the middle, taking no delight and no rest 
in these things, let thy mind not dwell on 
existence. (1054) 

8. ‘Living so, thoughtful, strenuous, let the Bhikkhu 

wandering about, after abandoning selfishness, birth, 
and old age, and sorrow, and lamentation, being a 
wise man, leave pain in this world.’ (1055) 

9. Mettagfl: ‘ I delight in these words of the 

jjreat Isi; well expounded, O Gotama, is (by thee) 
freedom from upadhi (i. e. Nibbina). Bhagavat 

in truth has left pain, for this Dhamma is well 
known to thee 1 . (1056) 

10. ‘And those also will certainly leave pain 

whom thou, O Muni, constantly mayest admonish; 
therefore I bow down to thee, having come hither, 
O chief (niga), may Bhagavat also admonish me 
constantly.’ (1057) 

11. Buddha: ‘ The Brihmawa whom I may ac- 

1 Sukittitam Gotama nfipadhikan ti ettha anupadhikan ti 
nibbanaw, ta m sandh&ya va Bhagavantam dlapanto Sha sukitti- 
ta m, &c. Commentator. 
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knowledge as accomplished, possessing nothing, 
not cleaving to the world of lust, he surely has 
crossed this stream, and he has crossed over to 
the other shore, free from harshness (akhila), (and) 
free from doubt. (1058) 

12. ‘And he is a wise and accomplished man 
in this world; having abandoned this cleaving to 
reiterated existence he is without craving, free from 
woe, free from longing, he has crossed over birth 
and old age, so I say.’ (1059) 

Mettagdminavapui^d is ended. 


e. dhotakamAa^avapua^^A. 

1. * I ask thee, O Bhagavat, tell me this/—so 

said the venerable Dhotaka,—‘ I long for thy word, 
O great Isi; may one, having listened to thy utter¬ 
ance, learn his own extinction 1 .’ (1060) 

2. ‘ Exert thyself then, O Dhotaka/—so said 

Bhagavat,—* being wise and thoughtful in this world, 
let one, having listened to my utterance, learn his 
own extinction.’ (1061) 

3. Dhotaka: ‘ I see in the world of gods and 
men a Br 4 hma#a wandering about, possessing no¬ 
thing; therefore I bow down to thee, O thou all- 
seeing one, free me, O Sakka, from doubts.’ (1062) 

4. Buddha: ‘ I shall not go to free any one in 

the world who is doubtful, O Dhotaka; when thou 
hast learned the best Dhamma, then thou shalt cross 
this stream.’ (1063) 


1 Attano r&g&dtnam nibb&natth&ya adhistladini' sikkheyya. 
Commentator. 

[to] 
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5. Dhotaka: ‘Teach (me), O Br 4 hma»a, having 

compassion (on me), the Dhamma of seclusion (i. e. 
Nibbina), that I may understand (it and) that I, 
without falling into many shapes like the air, 
may wander calm and independent in this 
world V (?) (1064) 

6. * I will explain to thee peace 2 , O Dhotaka,’— 

so said Bhagavat;—* if a man in the visible world, 
without any traditional instruction, has understood 
it, and wanders about thoughtful, he may overcome 
desire in the world.’ (1065) 

7. Dhotaka: ‘And I take delight in that, the 

highest peace 3 , O great Isi, which if a man has 
understood, and he wanders about thoughtful, he 
may overcome desire in the world.’ (1066) 

8. ‘Whatsoever thou knowest, O Dhotaka,’—so 

Said Bhagavat,—‘ (of what is) above, below, across, 
and in the middle, knowing this to be a tie in the 
world, thou must not thirst for reiterated ex¬ 
istence.’ (1067) 

Dhotakam 4 #avapui /&64 is ended. 


7. u vasIvamAnavafujcjci/A. 

z. ‘Alone, O Sakka, and without assistance 1 
shall not be able to cross the great stream,’—so 
said the venerable Upaslva;—‘tell me an object, 
O thou all-seeing one, by means of which one may 
cross this stream.’ (1068) 


1 N&nappakiratam andpa^yamSno. Commentator. 

1 Santis. 9 Santim uttamaw. 
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2. * Having in view nothingness, being thought¬ 
ful, O Upaslva,’—so said Bhagavat,—‘by the 
reflection of nothing existing shalt thou cross the 
stream; having abandoned sensual pleasures, being 
loath of doubts, thou shalt regard the extinction of 
craving (i. e. Nibblna), both day and night’ (1069) 

3. Upaslva: * He whose passion for all sensual 

pleasures has departed, having resorted to nothing¬ 
ness, after leaving everything else, and being deli¬ 
vered in the highest deliverance by knowledge, will he 
remain there without proceeding further ? ’ (1070) 

4. ‘ He whose passion for all sensual pleasures 
has departed, O Upaslva,’—so said Bhagavat,— 

‘ having resorted to nothingness after leaving every¬ 
thing else, and being delivered in the highest 
deliverance by knowledge, he will remain there 
without proceeding further.’ (1071) 

5. Upaslva: * If he remains there without pro¬ 

ceeding further for a multitude of years, O thou 
all-seeing one, (and if) he becomes there tranquil 
and delivered, will there be consciousness for such 
a one?’ (1072) 

6. ‘As a flame blown about by the violence of 

the wind, O Upaslva,’—so said Bhagavat,—‘goes 
out, cannot be reckoned (as existing), even so a 
Muni, delivered from name and body, disappears, 
and cannot be reckoned (as existing).’ ( io 73) 

7. Upaslva: ‘Has he (only) disappeared, or does 

he not exist (any longer), or is he for ever free 
from sickness? Explain that thoroughly to me, 
O Muni, for this Dhamma is well known to 

thee.’ (1074) 

8. ‘For him who has disappeared there is no 
form, O Upaslva,’—so said Bhagavat,-—‘ that by 

x 2 
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•which they say he is, exists for him no longer, when 
all things (dhamma) have been cut off, all (kinds 
of) dispute are also cut off’ (1075) 

Upaslvamd«avapui-6&t is ended. 


8. NANDAMAiVAVAPUAA'/M. 

1. ‘There are Munis in the world/—so said the 

venerable Nanda,—‘so people .say. How is this 
(understood) by thee ? Do they call him a Muni 
who is possessed of knowledge or him who is pos¬ 
sessed of life ? ’ (1076) 

2. Buddha : * Not because of (any philosophical) 
view, nor of tradition, nor of knowledge, O Nanda, 
do the expert call (any one) a Muni; (but) such as 
wander free from woe, free from desire, after having 
secluded themselves, those I call Munis:’ (1077) 

3. ‘ All these Samawas and Brdhma«'as,’—so said 
the venerable Nanda,—‘ say that purity comes from 
(philosophical) views, and from tradition, and from 
virtue and (holy) works, and in many (other) ways. 
Did they, in the way in which they lived in the 
world, cross over birth and old age, O venerable 
man ? I ask thee, O Bhagavat, tell me this.’ (1078) 

4. ‘ All these Samaras and Brahmawas, O Nanda,’ 

—so said Bhagavat,—‘ say that purity comes from 
(philosophical) views, and from tradition, and from 
virtue and (holy) works, and in many (other) ways ; 
still they did not, in the way in which they lived 
in the world, cross over birth and old age, so 
I say.’ (1079) 

5. ‘ All these Samawas and Brahma7zas,’—so said 
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the venerable Nanda,—* say that purity comes from 
(philosophical) views, and from tradition, and from 
virtue and (holy) works, and in many (other) ways -, 
if thou, O Muni, sayest that such have not crossed 
the stream, who then in the world of gods and men 
crossed over birth and old age, O venerable man ? 

I ask thee, O Bhagavat, tell me this.’ (1080) 

6. ‘ I do not say that all Sama«as and Br&hma- 

«as, O Nanda,’—so said Bhagavat,— 1 are shrouded 
by birth and old age; those who, after leaving in 
this world what has been seen or heard or thought, 
and all virtue and (holy) works, after leaving every¬ 
thing of various kinds, after penetrating craving, are 
free from passion, such indeed I call men that have 
crossed the stream.’ (1081) 

7. Nanda: ‘ I delight in these words of the great 

Isi; well expounded (by thee), O Gotama, is freedom 
from upadhi (i. e. Nibbina); those who, after leaving 
in this world what has been seen or heard or thought, 
and all virtue and (holy) works, after leaving every¬ 
thing of various kinds, after penetrating craving, are 
free from passion, such I verily call men that have 
crossed the stream.’ (1082) 

Nandam£«avapu/Wv$d is ended. 


9 . HEMAK AMANAVAVUKKHk. 

1. ‘Those who before,’—so said the venerable 
Hemaka,—‘ explained to me (their doctrine), pre¬ 
viously to Gotama’s doctrine, saying, “ So it was, so 
it will be,” all that (was only) oral tradition, all 
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that (was only) something that increased (my) 
doubts l . (1083) 

2. ‘ I took no pleasure in that, but tell thou me the 

Dhamma that destroys craving, 0 Muni, which if a 
man has understood, and he wanders about thought¬ 
ful, he may cross desire in the world.’ (1084) 

3. Buddha: 1 In this world (much) has been seen, 

heard, and thought; the destruction of passion and 
of wish for the dear objects that have been per¬ 
ceived, O Hemaka, is the imperishable state of 
NibbAna. (1085) 

4. ' Those who, having understood this, are 

thoughtful, calm, because they have seen the 
Dhamma, tranquil and divine, such have crossed 
desire in this world 2 .’ (1086) 

HemakamA#avapu£MA is ended. 


10. TODEYYAMAi\TAVAPU^#A. - 

1. ‘ He in whom there live no lusts,’—so said the 

venerable Todeyya,—‘to whom there is no craving, 
and who has overcome doubt, what sort of deliver¬ 
ance is there for him ? ’ (1087) 

2. ‘He in whom there live no lusts, 0 Todeyya,’— 

so said Bhagavat,—* to whom there is no craving, and 
who has overcome doubt, for him there is no other 
deliverance.’ (1088) 

3. Todeyya: ‘Is he without desire or is he 
longing, is he possessed of understanding or is he 
forming himself an understanding ? Explain this to 


1 Hurawi Gotamasasana ti pubbataraw. Commentator. 
1 B reads ye sata instead of tedas&. 
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me, O thou all-seeing one, that I may know a Muni, 
O Sakka.’ (1089) 

4. Buddha: ‘ He is without desire, he is not 
longing, he is possessed of understanding, and he 
is not forming himself an understanding; know, O 
Todeyya, that such is the Muni, not possessing any¬ 
thing, not cleaving to lust and existence.’ (1090) 

Todeyyami«avapui/£Ai is ended. 


11. K A P P AM A iMA V AP U KKH A. 

1. ‘For those who stand in the middle of the 

water,’—so said the venerable Kappa,—* in the for¬ 
midable stream that has set in, for those who are 
overcome by decay and death, tell me of an island, 
O venerable man, and tell thou me of an island that 
this (pain) may not again come on V (*091) 

2. * For those who stand in the middle of the 
water, O Kappa,’—so said Bhagavat,—‘ in the for¬ 
midable stream that has set in, for those overcome 
by decay and death, I will tell thee of an island. 

O Kappa. . v . 

3. ‘This matchless island, possessing nothing (and) 

grasping after nothing, I call Nibbina, the destruc¬ 
tion of decay and death 2 . (to 93 ) 

4. ‘Those who, having understood this, are 

thoughtful (and) calm, because they haw seen the 
Dhamma, do not faU into the power of MZa, and 
are not the companions of Mira. \ 94 / 

K appamiflavapu ^i is ended. __ 

1 B reads disam for dtpam. ,, 4 .,^. 

* Aki»Aanan ti ki»*anapa/ipakkha«, anidanan 0^1^ 
pakkham, kM&an&dinavfipasasaan ti vuttam hoti. Com 
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12 . GAT U K AiVWIM AiVA VA P U KI<H A. 

1. ‘ Having heard of a hero free from lust/—so 

said the venerable Gatuka7min,—‘ who has crossed 
the stream, I have come to ask him who is free 
from lust; tell me the seat of peace, O thou with 
the born eye (of wisdom), tell me this truly, O 
Bhagavat. (1095) 

2. ‘For Bhagavat wanders about after having 

conquered lust as the hot sun (conquers) the earth 
by its heat; tell the Dhamma to me who has (only) 
little understanding, O thou of great understanding, 
that I may ascertain how to leave in this world 
birth and decay.’ (1096) 

3. ‘ Subdue thy greediness for sensual pleasures, 

O Gatukawzin,’—so said Bhagavat,—‘ having consi¬ 
dered the forsaking, of the world as happiness, let 
there not be anything either grasped after or re¬ 
jected by thee. (1097) 

4. ‘What is before thee, lay that aside; let there be 

nothing behind thee; if thou wilt not grasp after what 
is in the middle, thou wilt wander calm 1 . (1098) 

5. ‘For him whose greediness for name and form 

is wholly gone, O Brahmawa, for him there are no 
passions by which he might fall into the power of 
death.’ (1099) 

Gatuka 7 Z 7 zimA 7 zavapu/f/f , AA is ended. 


13. bhadrAvudhamA^avapu^a^A. 

1. ‘ I entreat the wise (Buddha), the houseless, who 
cuts off desire,'—so (said) the venerable Bhadrivu- 
dha,—‘who is free from commotion, forsakes joy, has 


J Comp, supra, Attadandasutta, v. 15 . 
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crossed the stream, is liberated, and who leaves time 
behind; having heard the chief s (word), they will 
go away from here. (1100) 

2. ‘ Different people have come together from 

the provinces, longing (to hear) thy speech, O hero; 
do thou expound it thoroughly to them, for this 
Dhamma is well known to thee/ (1101) 

3. ‘Let one wholly subdue the craving of grasping 

(after everything), O Bhadr&vudha,’—so said Bha- 
gavat,—‘above, below, across, and in the middle; 
for whatever they grasp after in the world, just by 
that Mdra follows the man. (1102) 

4. ‘Therefore, knowing this, let not the thoughtful 

Bhikkhu grasp after anything in all the world, con¬ 
sidering as creatures of desire this generation, stick¬ 
ing fast in the realm of death.’ (1103) 

Bhadr&vudhami«avapu&6M is ended. 


14. udayamA/vavapu^/^A. 

1. ‘To Buddha who is sitting meditating, free 

from pollution/—so said the venerable Udaya,— 
‘ having performed his duty, who is without passion, 
accomplished in all things (dhamma), I have come 
with a question; tell me the deliverance by know¬ 
ledge, the splitting up of ignorance/ (1*04) 

2. ‘(It consists in) leaving lust and desire, O 

Udaya/—so said Bhagavat,—‘ and both (kinds of) 
grief, and driving away sloth, and warding off mis¬ 
behaviour. (r105) 

3. ‘ The deliverance by knowledge which is puri¬ 
fied by equanimity and thoughtfulness and preceded 
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by reasoning on Dhamma I will tell thee, the splitting 
up of ignorance.' (1106) 

4. Udaya: * What is the bond of the world, what 

is its practice? By the leaving of what is Nibbina 
said to be?’ (1107) 

5. Buddha: * The world is bound by pleasure, 

reasoning is its practice; by the leaving of desire 
Nibbina is said to be.’ (1108) 

6. Udaya: ‘How does consciousness cease in 

him that wanders thoughtful ? Having come to ask 
thee, let us hear thy words.’ (*109) 

7. Buddha: ‘For him who both inwardly and out¬ 
wardly does not delight in sensation, for him who thus 
wanders thoughtful, consciousness ceases.’ (mo) 

Udayam£#avapu££AA is ended. 


15 . POSALAMA.NAVAPU.Or.tfA. 

1. * He who shows the past (births, &c.),’—so said 

the venerable Posila,—‘who is without desire and 
has cut off doubt, to him who is accomplished in 
all things (dhamma), 1 have come supplicatingly 
with a question. (1111) 

2. ‘ O Sakka, I ask about his knowledge who is 

aware of past shapes, who casts off every corporeal 
form, and who sees that there exists nothing either 
internally or externally; how can such a one be led 
(by anybody) ? ’ (m2) 

3. ‘ TatMgata, knowing all the faces of con¬ 
sciousness, O Posella,’—so said Bhagavat,—‘knows 

(also) him who stands delivered, devoted to that 

(object). (m3) 
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4. ‘Having understood that the bonds of pleasure 
do not originate in nothingness (?), he sees clearly in 
this (matter), this (is) the knowledge of a perfect, 
accomplished Brihmawa.’ (xi 14) 

Pos 4 lam 4 »avapu /&£^4 is ended. 


16 . MOGHARAG^AMAatAVAPU-OT^A. 

1. ‘Twice have I asked Sakka,’—so said the 

venerable Moghar^an,—‘ but the clearly-seeing has 
not explained it to meif the divine Isi is asked 
for the third time, he will explain it, so I have 
heard. (1115) 

2. ‘ There is this world, the other world, Brah¬ 

man’s world together with the world of the gods; 
I do not know thy view, the famous Gotama’s 
(view). (1116) 

3. ‘ To this man who sees what is good I have 

come supplicatingly with a question: How is any 
one to look upon the world that the king of death 
may not see him?’ (1117) 

4. ‘Look upon the world as void, O Moghar^an, 

being always thoughtful; having destroyed the view 
of oneself (as really existing), so one may overcome 
death; the king of death will not see him who thus 
regards the world 1 .’ (in8) 

Mogharl£am4«avapui£M is ended. 


1 Comp. Dhp. v. 170. 
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17 . PINGIYAMA^AVAPU.Or^'A. 

1. * I am old, feeble, colourless,’—so said the vene¬ 

rable Pingiya,—‘ my eyes are not clear, my hearing 
is not good; lest I should perish a fool on the way, 
tell me the Dhamma, that I may know how to leave 
birth and decay in this world.’ (1119) 

2. ‘Seeing others afflicted by the body, O Pin¬ 

giya,’—so said Bhagavat,—‘ (seeing) heedless people 
suffer in their bodies;—therefore, O Pingiya, shalt 
thou be heedful, and leave the body behind, that thou 
mayest never come to exist again.’ (1120) 

3. Pingiya: ‘Four regions, four intermediate re¬ 

gions, above and below, these are the ten regions; 
there is nothing which has not been seen, heard, or 
thought by thee, and (is there) anything in the world 
not understood (by thee) ? Tell (me) the Dhamma, 
that I may know how to leave birth and decay in 
this world.’ (1121) 

4. ‘ Seeing men seized with desire, O Pingiya,’—so 

said Bhagavat,—‘tormented and overcome by decay, 
—therefore thou, O Pingiya, shalt be heedful, and 
leave desire behind, that thou mayest never come 
to exist again.’ (1122) 

Pirigiyam 4 «avaptx£/&AA is ended. 


This said Bhagavat, living in Magadha at PAs£- 
«aka Aetiya (the Rock Temple). Sought by sixteen 
Brihmawas, the followers (of BAvari, and) questioned 
by each of them in turn, he responded to the ques¬ 
tions. If a man, having understood the meaning 
and tenor of each question, lives according to the 
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Dhamma, then he will go to the further shore of 
decay and death, for these Dhammas lead to the 
further shore, and therefore this order of Dhamma 
was called ‘ the way to the other shore.’ 

1, 2. Afita, Tissametteyya, Pimwaka and Met- 
tagft, Dhotaka and Upasiva, Nanda and Hemaka, 
the twb Todeyya and Kappa, and the wise 6atu- 
ka»»in, Bhadr&vudha and Udaya, and also the Brah- 
ma«a PosSla, and the wise Moghari^an, and Pihgiya 
the great Isi, (1x23,1124) 

3. These went up to Buddha, the Isi of exemplary 

conduct; asking subtle questions they went up to 
tlie supreme Buddha. (1125) 

4. Buddha, being asked, responded to their ques¬ 

tions truly, and in responding to the questions the 
Muni delighted the Br 4 hma«as. (x 126) 

5. They, having been delighted by the clearly- 

seeing Buddha, the kinsman of the Adi/6ias, devoted 
themselves to a religious life near the man of excel¬ 
lent understanding. (1127) 

6. He who lived according to what had been 
taught by Buddha (in answer) to each single ques¬ 
tion, went from this shore to the other shore. (1x28) 

7. From this shore he went to the other shore 

entering upon the most excellent way; this way 
is to lead to the other shore, therefore it is called 
‘the way to the other shore.’ (1129) 


8 ., ‘ I will proclaim accordingly the way to the 
further shore,”—so said the venerable Pihgiya;—' as 
he saw it, so he told it; the spotless, the very wise, 
the passionless, the desireless lord, for what reason 
should he speak falsely ? (1130) 
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9. ‘Well! I will praise the beautiful voice of 
(Buddha), who is without stain and folly, and who 
has left behind arrogance and hypocrisy. (1131) 

10. ‘The darkness-dispelling Buddha, the all- 

seeing, who thoroughly understands the. world 1 , 
has overcome all existences, is free from passion, 
has left behind all pain, is rightly called (Buddha), 
he, O Brdhma«a, has come to me. (1132) 

11. ‘As the bird, having left the bush, takes 

up his abode in the fruitful forest, even so I, having 
left men of narrow views, have reached the great 
sea, like the hawsa. (1133) 

12. ' Those who before in another world explained 
the doctrine of Gotama, saying, “ So it was, so it 
will be,” all that was only oral tradition, all that was 
only something that increased my doubts. (1134) 

13* ‘ There is only one abiding dispelling darkness, 
that is the high-born, the luminous, Gotama of great 
understanding, Gotama of great wisdom, (1135) 

14. ‘Who taught me the Dhamma, the instanta¬ 
neous, the immediate, the destruction of desire, free¬ 
dom from distress, whose likeness is nowhere 2 .’ (1136) 

15. B&vart: * Canst thou stay away from him even 

for a moment, O Pirigiya, from Gotama of great under¬ 
standing, from Gotaina of great wisdom, (1137) 

16. ‘Who taught thee the Dhamma, the instan¬ 

taneous, the immediate, the destruction of desire, 
freedom from distress, whose likeness is no¬ 
where?’ (1138) 


1 LokantagG. 

* Yo me dhammam adesesi 
Sanditf/iikam akalikam 
Ta«hakkhayam anidkaw 
Yassa n’ atthi upamd kvafci. 
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17. Pingiya: * I do not stay away from him even 
for a moment, O Brihma«a, from Gotama of great 
understanding, from Gotama of great wisdom, (1139) 

18. ‘ Who taught me the Dhamma, the instan¬ 

taneous, the immediate, the destruction of desire, 
freedom from distress, whose likeness is no¬ 
where*. (1140) 

19. *1 see him in my mind and with my eye, 

vigilant, O BrAhma«a, night and day; worshipping 
I spend the night, therefore I think I do not stay 
away from him. (114 1 ) 

20. ‘ Belief and joy, mind and thought incline 

me towards the doctrine of Gotama ; whichever 

way the very wise man goes, the very same I am 
inclined to. (?) (1142) 

21. ‘Therefore, as I am worn out and feeble, 

my body does not go there, but in my thoughts 
I always go there, for my mind, O Brdhma«a, is 
joined to him. (1143) 

22. * Lying in the mud (of lusts) wriggling, I 

jumped from island to island; then I saw the per¬ 
fectly Enlightened, who has crossed the stream, and 
is free from passion.’ (1144) 

23. Bhagavat 1 : ‘ As Vakkali was delivered by 
faith, (as well as) BhadrAvudha and A/avi-Gotama, 


1 At the conclusion of this (i. e. the preceding) githd, Bhagavat, 
who stayed at SSvatthi, when seeing the maturity of the minds of 
Pingiya and Bdvarf, shed a golden light. Pingiya, who sat pic¬ 
turing Buddha's virtues to Bfivart, having seen the light, looked 
round, saying, ‘ What is this ? ‘ And when he saw Bhagavat 
standing, as it were, before him, he said to the Brihmana Bivart: 
* Buddha has come.' The Brfihmawa rose from his seat and stood 
with folded hands. Bhagavat, shedding a light, showed himself to 
the BrShmaxta, and knowing what was beneficial for both, be said 
this stanza while addressing Pingiya. Commentator. 
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so thou shalt let faith deliver thee, and thou shalt 
go, O Pingiya, to the further shore of the realm 
of death 1 .’ (i 145) 

24. Pingiya: ‘ I am highly pleased at hearing 
the Muni’s words; Sambuddha has removed the 
veil, he is free from harshness, and wise. (1146) 

25. ' Having penetrated (all things) concerning 

the gods, he knows everything of every descrip¬ 
tion ; the Master will put an end to all questions 
of the doubtful that (will) admit (him). (1147) 

26. ‘To the insuperable, the unchangeable (Nib- 

b&na), whose likeness is nowhere, I shall certainly 
go; in this (NibbSna) there will be no doubt (left) 
for me, so know (me to be) of a dispossessed 
mind.’ (1148) 

Piriyanavagga is ended. 

Suttanipita is ended. 


1 Yathi Vakkalithero saddhSdhimutto ahosi saddMdhuren* eva 
arahatta#? papu/zi evaro eva tvam pi mu#£assu saddha;/; tato saddh&ya 
adhimuX^anto sabbe sawkhdrd aniX’Xa *ti ddind nayena vipassanaw 
firabhitvi maXXudheyyassa pdrara nibbanaw gamissastti arahattani- 
kQ/ena desana;/; ni/Mapesi. Commentator; 
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Khittiya, 19, 23, 5 °, <> 7 * 74 , *°*» i8 4 - 
Khema=Nibbina, 164. 

Khettagina, who has conquered the 
regions, 84, 89. 

Kiwsilasutta, 53. 

KoldUiya bhikkhu, 116. 

Kolaf/£i, H 7 - 

Kosala country, 47, 67, 73 , 84, 119, 
176, 178. 

Kosambt city, 180. 

Ko/i number, 122. 

Kovi&ra tree, 7- 
Kumuda hell, 119. 

Kunda, 15. 

Kuppapa/U&isanti, 146. 

Kusala, happy, 89. 

Kusinaracity, 180. 

Kuvera king, 6a. 

tfmkin br&hma>/a, xiii, 107. 
towi&la, 23. # , _ 

torawavat, endowed with the observ¬ 
ances, 84, 91. 
tonaka, 39. 

Jfingtilaka, 39. 
tolaviytihasutta, 161. 
tonda smith, 15. 

Lalita-vistara, xiij 123, 179. 

Lamp, go out like a, xvi. 
Lokadhamma, the things of the 
world, 43. 

Lumbint country, 124. 

Magadha country, ir, 66, 98, 180, 
198. 

Migandiyasutta, 154. 

Maggadesaka or Maggadesin, teach¬ 
ing the way, xiii, 15,16. 
Maggadtisin, defiling the way, xiii, 
15 , I*- 


Maggagg^ayin - Maggadesaka, xiii. 
15. 

Maggagina, victorious by the way,. 
xiii. 15, *6. 

Maggagivin, living in the way, xm, 

!5, 16. 

M&gha mswara, 79. 

MaegAimaniklya, 107. 

Mababharata, 182. 

Mahlmahgalasutta, 42. 

Mahfiparinibbanasutta, xii. 

MahiviyCihasutta, 164. 

Mahesi, 114. 

Mahi river, 3. 

Mihissati city, 180. 

Makkhali-Gosala titthakara, xii, 85. 

Mimaka, follower, 169. 

Mira yakkha, the king of death, the 
evil spirit, xv, 5,13,30,44*58,68, 
70 , 7*1 93 * 95 ? i° 2 , 10 5 » 1 
140, 141, 142? * 54 * x 74 ? t 93 > 
195 - 

Mitanga iaWila, 20, 23. 

Matter, xvi. 

Megasthenes, xii. 

Meru mountain, 123. 

Metre, versed in, xiii, 97, *° 9 - 

Metti, friendliness, 34. 

MettagG mi*ava, xii, 179? *85. 

Mig&ramzLtar, 129. 

Milindapawha, xii. 

Moggall&na thera, 116. 

MogharSjjan ma*ava, xiii, 179 . * 97 - 

Mona, wisdom, 129. 

Moneyya, state of wisdom, 126. 

Muir, 123, 

Mtilaphala, 39. 

Muni, ascetic, xv, xvi, 5, 15, 16, 27, 
33, 41, 58, 67, 75 . 78 , 84, 90, 
92, 93 * *° 5 > * 2 *» I3 7 > * 3 9 > 
* 45 ? IS*? *56, * 57 * *58, 161, 
x66, 167, 170, 171* *7 3 > 

189, 190, X9X, 19*9 * 93 * * 99 - 
302. 

Mu%a grass, 5. 

Muta, xiii. 

N&ga, chief; sinless (na+agas?), 67 , 
89. 93, io 5> *5 6 » *86. 

Nahitaka, cleansed, 84, 89. 

Nahuta number, 122. 

N&laka, sister’s son of Aslta, 123, 
125. 

Namuii=Mira, 68, 69. 

Nanda mSbiava, xii, 179* *9°- 

Nirada isi, 93. 
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Natthikadiwiii, sceptic, 40. 

Nlvlsutta, 51. 

Nera#gari river, 68. 

Nibbana, xv, xvi, 4, 10, 13, 16, 24, 
31, 3*, 33, 34, 38, 43, 559, 
60, 68, 76, 77, 125, r 4 r, 142, 
148, 150, 170, 171, 186, 188, 
189,191, 192, 193, 196, 202. 

Nibbuta, happy, 107. 

Niga«/Ai brlhmawa, xiii, 62. 

Niga#/i>a-NItaputt a titthakara, xii, 

. 85 . 

Nighawiu, vocabulary, xiii, 181. 

Nigrodhakappa bribma^a, 55, 56. 

Nirabbuda hell, 119, 120. 

Nirupadhi, free from the elements 
of existence, 114, 

Nissita, dependent, 138. 

Nivesana, resting-place, dogma, xiii, 
34* 

Nivissavldin, dogmatist, xiii, 166. 

Obstacles, five, 3, 10. 

Okkaka king, 49, 50, 177. 

Oldenberg, xii. 

Outcast, 20. 

Pabbagga, leaving the world, 14,66, 
79- 

Pabbagita, ascetic, 7, 62. 

Pabbata isi, 93. 

Padaka, versed in metre, xiii, 97, 
109. 

Padhanasutta, 68. 

Padumahell, 116, 119, 120, 122. 

Pakudha-KaA&yana titthakara, xii, 
85* 

Pamada, indolence, 54. 

Pamatta, indolent, 54. 

PaWava mountain, 67. 

Paa^ita, wise, 84, 90. 

Pa^Aavaggiya, 58. 

Papaya, delusion, 167. 

Paribhavasutta, 17. 

ParamaM&akasutta, 148. 

Plrlyana, the way to the further 
shore, 176. 

Paribblga, Paribbagaka, wandering 
mendicant, 22, 84, 91. 

PiriAAatta tree, 10. 

Parinibbuta, happy, blessed, 58, 60, 
75, 133. 

Pariyantaiarin, wandering on the 
borders, 173. 

Pasa«aka ietiya, rock temple, 180, 
198. 


Pastirasutta, 152. 

PatiM&tna city, 180. 

Pattaphala, 39. 

Pa/iharakapakkha, 65. 

Plva city, 180. 

Phassa, touch, 133, 157, 160. 
Philosophers, two sorts of, xii, 
i54‘ 

Philosophy, no one saved by, xiv. 
Pingiya mawava, xiii, 179, 198. 
Pleasures of sense, 28. 

Pokkharaslti brihmawa, xiii, 108. 
Posila mlnava, xiii, 179, 196. 
Pubblrlma, 129. 

PuWarika hell, 119. 

Pu»«aka ma/zava, xii, 17 9, 184. 
Purlbhedasutta, 157. 

PQrawa-Kassapa titthakara, xii, 85. 
Purisamedha, sacrifice of a man, 49. 

Raga, daughter of Mira, 154. 
Rlgagaha city, 66, 79, 84, 86. 

Rahu, demon, 75, 82. 

Rlhula, Buddha’s son, 54. 

Rakkhasa, demon, 50. 

Ratanasutta, 36. 

Revelation, 131. 

Rhinoceros, 6. 

Rfipa, Ruppa, form-possessing, 139* 

Sabhiya paribblgaka, 84. 

Slketa city, 180. 

Sikiya= Sakya, Sakka, tribe, 68, 
187, 193, 196, 197- 
Sakka=Inda, 57, 115. 

Sakka=Buddha, 56, 187, 188, 193, 
196, 197. 

Sakya muni=Buddha, 36. 

Sakya son=Buddha, 95, xo8. 

Sakya tribe, 95, 98, xo8, 123, 124, 
177. 

Sallasutta, 105. 

Sama, equable, same, 172. 

Samaka grass, 39. 

Samara, ascetic, xii, xiii, xiv, 12,13, 
15, 16, 18, 22, 29, 30, 31, 43, 
44, 46, 70, 84, 85, 88, 92, 95, 
101,128, 140, 162, 163, 169, 
190, 191. 

Sama*a Gotama, xiv, 85, 97, 98, 
99, 100,107,108, 159. 
Sama»aka, wretched Samana, 20, 
44. 

Sambuddha, perfectly enlightened, 
28, 31) 101, 178, 179, 180, 182, 
202 . 
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SammlparibbS^aniyasutta, 58. 
Sammkpksa sacrifice, 49. 

Sawkhlra, matter, 60, 132, 138, 
172. 

Sawslra, revolution, transmigration, 
existence, xv, xvi, 88, 113, 130, 

„ X39 ‘ 

Sanctification, xiv. 

Sangha, assembly, 36, 37, 104, 
Sanghad, under-garment, 74. 

Satfgaya - Belatfj&iputta titthakara, 

xii, 85. 

Sariputta thera, 102, 116, 172. 
Sat&gira yakkha, 26. 

Savaka, disciple, 61, 63, 64. 

Savatthi city, 17, 20, 4®> 47 , 61,,7x> 
•116, 129, 176, 180, 201. 

Savitti hymn, xiii, 74, 103, 104. 
Sayampabha gods, 65. 

Schwanbeck, xii. 

Security, worldly, 3. 

Seeds of existence, xvi. 

Sekha, pupil, 174. 

Sela brahmawa, xiii, 95. 

Setavya city, 180. 

Shaveling, 20, 73. 

Signs of a great man, 97, 100, 101, 
124. 

Silavata, xiii. 

Simeon, 123. 

Sin according to Buddha, xv. 

Snake, 1. 

Sogandhika hell, 1 1 9. 

Sop&ka caste, 23. 

Sottiya, learned in the revelation, 
84, 91. 

Spiegel, 1. 

Subh&sitasutta, 71. 

Sudda, man of the servile caste, 50. 
Suddh&Makasutta, 147. 

Suddhodana king, 124. 
Sugata«Buddlm, 5, 37,63, 72, 114, 
120, 130, 133, 136. 

Su^., 181. 

S&iiloma yakkha, 44. 

SundarikS. river, 73, 
SundarikabhiradvJg-a brihmana, 73. 
Suta, xiii. 

Systems, philosophical, sixty-three, 

xiii. 

Ta»ha, craving, 135, 134. 
Ta»habhava, 114. 

T&rukkha brahmaaa, xiii, xo8. 
Tathlgata, perfect, Buddha, 14, 36, 
38 , 4 i, 57 , 76, 77 , 102, 196. 

Y 


Teachers, famous, xii, 85. 

Tevigga, perfect in the three Vedas. 

xiii, 97, 109, 180. 

Tidasa gods, 123. 

Timbaru fruit, 19. 

Tissametteyya mkaava, xii, 151,179. 
183. 

Titthiya brkhmana, xiii, 62, 163. 
Todcyya br&hma/*a, xiii, 108, 179, 
192. 

Trenckner, xii. 

Tusita heaven, 123, 124, 172. 
Tuva/akasutta, 167. 

Udaya mfUava, xiii, 179, 195. 
Uggini city, 180. 

U padana, seizure, 135. 

Upadhi, substance, elements of exist¬ 
ence, xvi, 5, 59, 61, 105, 130, 
147, 17S, 185, 186, 191. 
Upasaka, follower, adherent, 24, 51. 
61, 62, 84. 

Upasampadai, priest’s orders, 14, 79, 
94 - 

Upasiva nuUava, xii, 179, 188. 
Upekhaka, equable, 158. 

Uposatha, fasting, abstinence, 65, 
129. 

Uppalaka hell, 119. 

Uraga, snake, 1. 

Ussada, desire, 88, 158. 

U///kina, exertion, 54. 

VSlda, doctrine, 162, 165. 

Vidasfla, disputatious, xiii, 62, 108. 
Vakkali, 201. 

Vi&peyya sacrifice, 49. 
Vanosavhaya city, 180. 

Vangisa thera, 55, 72, 

Vasala, Vasalaka, outcast, 20. 
VjL$ava«»Inda, 62. 

Vlsctf/ja mfoava, xiii, 107. 
Vatthugkthfi, 55, 123, 176. 

Veda, 23, 41, 97, 109, 180. 

Vedagti, having passed sensation, 84, 
90. 

Vedani, sensation, 134. 

VedisS, city, 180. 

Ve/uvana, 84, 86. 

Vesalt city, 180. 

Vessa, 74. 

Vessavaea Kuvera king, 62. 

Vessika, man of the third caste, 
50. 

Vetara#t river in hell, 12 a. 
Veyyikara#a, grammarian, xiii, 109. 

3 
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Views, philosophical, 8, 25,146,148, 
149, 154, 155, 157, 162, 163, 
164, 16 6, 190, 191. 

Vjgayasutta, 32. 

Vjgtfa* knowledge, xv. 

Vi£g&fcara«a, science and works, 95, 
98. 

VinLM£aya, resolutions, placita, xiii. 
Vi£/J!£na, consciousness, 133. 
Viriyavat, firm, 90. 

Visionary, xiv. 

Viveka, seclusion, 167. 


Vocabulary, 97. 

Wheel of the Dhamma, 124, 
Work, 115. 

Works, virtuous, xiv. 

World is void, xvi. 

Yakkha, 25, 26, 29, 44, 45, 71, 
161. 

Yoga, attachment, 114. 

Yogakkhema*=Nibbana, 68. 
Yuga, distance of a plough, 66. 
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Dentales modificatae 
(lingualos, &o.) 

38 Tenuis.. 

39 *• aspirata ..... 

40 Media. 
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56 Spiritns asper 

57 „ lenis. 

58 Antuv&ra. • , 

59 Yisurga* . » < 

















































































